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CHAPTER I. 

TELLS HOW THE QUEST BEGAN. 

In my hot youth, when George the Third was King. 

— Don yuan, i. 

His family were yeomen of the richer class, who for some genera- 
tions had held property. 

— Richard Bentley, i. 

There's a petticoat will prove to be the cause of this. 

— Struck Down, i. 

Slighted love is sair to bide. 

— Duncan Gray, 4. 

The electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 

— Childt Harold's Pilgrimage, iv. 

A moment's insight is sometimes worth a life's experience. 

^The Professor at the Breakfast Table, x. 

No cord nor cable can so forcibly draw as love can do with a 
twined thread. 

— The Anatomy of Melancholy, ii., i. 

Talk to him of Jacob's Ladder, and he would ask the number of 
the steps. 

— A Maiter-of'Pact Man, 
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I. 

" I SHALL never be sure what it was constrained me 
forth, of a midnight, out from my cosy nook and up 
over Nine Ladies Moor, just to look for a sign. But 
I'm always fain to believe it was some kind of a call 
that set me agait Folk chunter of arts what can 
draw the body and soul of a man against his solemn 
will, and wonderful strange things I've seen the 
Rommanies do, in my time, not a doubt ! They'd put 
the dukkerin on me, the gallows-bird said, and he 
knew I'd come at the shine o' the moon. But I'm loth 
to allow it was all a matter o' gypsy magic, my simi- 
moning that night to the Stone. 

" I'd suppered a couple of hour agone, maybe, and 
here I was sitting, with a jug and a canister handy, 
snug eneugh for a jilted bachelor — ^here in this very 
same house-place at Kennel Farm. I'd been tallying 
my accounts for Midsummer quarter that night, I 
mind ; and over and over again I'd bragged to myself 
and the cat how the stables were paying at last 
Middle o' July, of a Thursday it was, eighteen hunderd 
and one, if I don't misremember ; and I know I don't 
by a token — I'd kept on priding myself up how I'd 
beg^ the new century well. 
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" Pretty close on to midnight it was, yet here was 
I dorming, snoozing the hand of the clock round, too 
snug and slug to mount the pair-o'-stairs to bed ; and 
here as I drowsed and droned till I fair woke myself 
up with a snore, what should I hear in the stable- 
yard but old Sloven, a-yowling his howdedo to the 
late-appearing moon? And just that minute was 
when I got the call to fare to the Rommany Stone. 

" One thing Fm certain sure about — Cousin Dahlia 
wasn't in my head till then. Fd shut her out of it, de- 
liberate, months before, — ^the night I pulled her like- 
ness off the wall and stuck it out o' sight in yon 
bureau. Them three year odd while the face and neck 
of her used to hang up, tantalising, over the gun-rack 
on the chimley-breast, where I couldn't help seeing 
'em, night, morning, and meal-times, I used to think 
of her angry, and pule for her sore, and domn the 
scoundrel who drew her picture, pretty well every 
mortal day. Ah, what a lass she was ! There wasn't 
her marrow, you never saw her equals — ^there's no 
lasses like Dahlia these days, my lad. And what a 
fooil she'd been to herself, poor mawkin ! It wouldn't 
bear thinking on — I were fair heart-eaten over it; 
I got no peace o' my mind for her, a good three year 
and more. But can't be cured may be endured ; and 
once I'd plucked up, and pulled her picture down, 
I reckoned I'd locked up the shame and the hurt o' the 
matter, and the sour memory as well 

"Nay, there was nowt at all particular that night 
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to remember me sudden o' Dahlia, and for hours 
my head had been running on figures and tithe- 
charge, fodder, brood-mares and foals, quite sensible- 
like and no love nonsense. But happen it's true, 
what folks do say, about yearnings and drawings 
mysterious of friends and kinsfolk one to another, 
though far away, and out of sight out of mind as 
you'd think, taking things rational For anyhow, the 
very minute the shine of the moon came in and 
quarrelled with my dip, what was swealing a letter 
in the tallow, the sharp thought of Dahlia and a han- 
kering for news of her came on me quick, like a pang ; 
and all on a sudden I knew I must be up and forth, 
and ofiF to the Rommany Stone. 

" Man/s the time since then that I've blessed the 
dukker or drawing, or whatever it was, what stirred me 
into a thing so uncommon as that midnight jaunt on 
the moor. And yet when I found myself outside, almost 
not knowing it, and lumping sleepy down the rutty 
lane, and taking the lepping-stones over the brook 
for the gainest way, and faring along full pelt as if 
life and death depended, — ^why, I tried to turn my- 
self back again, and I domned myself for a fooil. 
'It's a dottle-head's errand,' I gruntled, as I upped 
the first bit from the water; and I grumbled and 
growled my way all through the lonesome dark 
copse on the hill. 

** But as soon as I'd fettled the worst o' the mount, 
and was forth from the Itun o' the trees, and stood 
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• 

on the moor-edge with the dale all below and the 
spread o' ling and rocks aboon, I left off calling 
myself and went on free, blythe with the climb and 
the night For the moon had beat the weather at 
last, the threaten of rain sileing down was gone, 
the lift was all stars, the wind of the air came bluff 
at my face, and every breath I took was as good 
as a drink of His Grace's champagne wine. 'Nay, 
I'll goo on,' says I to myself, fair cheerful. ' May 
as well finish, now I'm agait ; though happen there's 
nowt on the Stone.' 

" So I fared along ; but before I upped the nab of 
the moor I took a look along Darrant vale, to the 
place where the needle-mill stands up, like a castle 
almost, from the race by the river. I could spy no 
light in the Mill-House, and twelve o' the clock were 
already well struck ; but I knew for sure that down 
there, in the blue bedroom under the gable, the 
lass's mother were tossing about wakeful — ^poor old 
Aunt Prue. And just as robbed of my natural rest 
was I, if only Aunt Prue could have known it ; and I 
wished she could, for oftens she'd say to me, ' Tha'rt a 
poor lover, Matt — ^tha' never made enough fuss o* th' 
lass — ^it were partly thy own fault, tha' knows '. Fuss 
enough I were making ikat night, by codlins! And 
all for a slip of a wench what was never well whipt 
when a bairn. Aunt Prue might be tossing about 
and all that, but Aunt Prue was a-bed at the worst 
of it ; while I — ^I'd got to face the Stone ! 
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" Vm bound there's nobbody else in Whinyat dare 
have fettled it at night, but me ; 'twould have daunted 
the parson himself with his books and his bands. 
But I was never a one to feel overmuch fear ; tliough 
caution comes to me natural, and I had to pluck up 
to it gradual, tha' knows. 

■ A dall'd boggardly unfavoured spot it is, the moor 
near the Cromlech; it's a place what shepherds and 
grouse-watchers and poachers at nights take 'nation 
good care to shun, as everybody does but Rommanies. 
Bar-ghosts, of ancient Britons, have been spied there 
man/s the time — ^they used to have a camp there once, 
you can trace the wall of it yet; and terrible old 
bangers they were in their day at sacrificing folk 
alive. They used to sacrifice to the devil, and Old 
Nick is ne'er very far away; it's his favourite spot 
in the parish. Oftens I'd been there by daytime, 
but the dark's another guess sort o' matter, by Jud! 

" So mighty loath and leisurely I went forward, and 
I stopped and hearkened every step almost, on the 
way to that dreesome owd place. If the sky had been 
thick, if even a feather of mist had cluttered the 
Cromlech, I doubt I'd have flinched and backened, and 
waited for dayshine to show. But nay, I could spy 
the spot clear eneugh, the moon lit it grand, only 
one bit of the Stone was in shadow. The very 
minute I got near I could tell I hadn't come for nowt ; 
I was out o' my bed for news of Dahlia, and there 
were the pateran^for sure I 
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'* The Rommany Stone squats and roos under the 
Cromlech like a toad just ready to spew; it's the 
very monster of all grindlestones — as big as a cheese 
for a giant, and centuries old The moor thereabout 
is strewn with many such; bed-stones and running- 
stones, all smaller, but all o' the same owd-fashioned 
bevel ; and what infernal hands cut 'em, and for what 
brimstone mill, there isn't a bairn in Whinyat can't 
telL But it's the big one, what lies skew-whiff under 
the owd British altar, that's the Rommany Stone. 

"That Stone's been the gypsies' post-office and 
letter-bag for the county of Darby for many's the year; 
and atop of it I could see the Rommany lil I'd come 
for, plain eneugL The pateran was fresh, the news 
wouldn't bear waiting — sore trouble was agait with 
Dahlia, and I was to fare to her quick. Aldo, the 
scoundrel, was in double danger; a cross was laid 
out atop of the stone, with a gallows aside it, all 
in little sparkling grits o' spar. The cross meant 
sickness, the gallows meant hanging; just what I 
might have expected for the fellow, dall his eyes! — 
just what I might have wagered would be his finish. 
The stem o' the cross pointed westerly; then west- 
ward I was to goo. 

" Was I ? 1 took a long breath, and I stood there 
argling with myself, my heart a-wrestling with my 
head. Goo.? Why should I goo.? Why should I 
tew and moil myself after a lass what jilted me the 
go-by, four years agone, for a worser man? Make 
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myself a ninny-hammer again, her poor humble ser- 
vant to help her out of her rue-bargain? 'Nay, 
none me/ says I to myself; 'none me, lad! I'm 
none so 'nation fond of her now as all that! ' 

" The madam had made her bed, and were it my 
fault if she couldn't sleep comfortable on the straw ? 
Why should I put myself to pains for a jilting young 
blossom what had cousined me sore ? Once was 
eneugh, and too many at that; and besides, there 
were the farm, there were the stables: and how 
were I to goo, on a chancy arrant like that — and 
when? 

" ' Nay, lad, tha'rt none so daft as all that— tha'rt 
none obligated,' I said to myself, and I kicks the 
Ul o£F the top o' the Stone. 'Tha's done eneugh 
for one night, by Jud ! ' I was thinking about my tall 
feather bed lying ready down at Kennel Farm, a bed 
what Dahlia might have been snug in that very 
minute, if she hadn't played false; and I myself — 
but a thing like that wouldn't bear thinking on, o' 
course. Yet I thought it all, like a fooil, and — 
Til go help her to-morrow, mayhap,' says I to 
myself: and then, *Nay, I won't What's Yorkshire 
folks say? — ^"If tha' does owt for nowt, do it for 
theeself ". What's the sense, doing owt for nowt for 
Dahlia ? ' 

'* And yet — ^and yet — ^peril and shame for Dahlia ! 
New slurs on the family, for me and Uncle Abel 
and Aunt Prue! As for Aldo, let him go hang and 
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welcome; but Dahlia — Cousin Dahlia — ^the pratty 
lass I'd ought to have wed! Conner and gowk I 
becalled myself, but I turned my head to the west 
all the same — I had to, I couldn't keep offen it, the 
dukkerin, or whatever it was, was so strong. ' May 
as well see it through, lad, now tha'rt agait,' I 
gnmibled to myself, as a kind o' reason for playing 
the gaumless fooiL 

" The dew-glister was bright all about on the flower 
of the grig and bilberry wires round the Cromlech, 
but I spied two black tracks where the spots of wet 
didn't shine so much under the moon. One was the 
way I'd come to the Stone, the t'other were my path 
to Dahlia. The minute I'd set my foot on that path 
I felt as I couldn't draw back ; the moon itself seemed 
to say to me 'Come!' Magic, or instinct, or sleep- 
walking, or whatever the feeling was, it took me 
straight o£F, a mile across Nine Ladies Moor, the 
whether I liked it or no ; and it brought me right up 
to the brink of Whinstone Edge, where the rocks 
peek down at the dale. 

" Fifty foot that Edge drops down, sharp and sud- 
den to the side of the hill-road what runs underneath ; 
and an ugly hole it is for a stranger to happen on at 
night, not expecting — ^you might think you'd come 
to the end of the world just there, it's so barren and 
wild. But down the face of the Edge there's a 
Jacob's-ladder what a man can use, if he knows the 
trick of it, for a short cut to the Shewield road. 
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You can set your heels on tough roots of old heather 
at first, and then your toes on little juts of stone, 
and then you comes at dents in the rock, and after 
that there's bushes and self-sets to handle — oh, it*s 
nowt for a man when he's sober. I stamped my 
foot hard at the top of the Edge, and peeked my 
head over, and stared down; and there sure eneugh 
— ^just what Fd expected — ^in the murk at the bottom 
o' that Jacob's-ladder I could spy the glower of a 
gypsy fire." 
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CHAPTER II. 

TELLS OF THE TALK BESIDE THE GYPSY FIRE. 

My lodging is in Heather Lane, 
A parlour that's next to the sky. 

— Rhodes* Bombastes. 

When you sleep in your doak, there's no lodging to pay. 

—Tfu Tent. 

What are you, when the moon shall rise ? 

— On his Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia, 

** Your story," said the stalwart Churchman ; ** burn not daylight 
about it, we have short time to spare." 

— Ivanhoe, ii. 

He had a dingy bronze complexion, tawny eyes, tolerable teeth 
and a long wrinkled smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

— Inheritancey i., 2. 

Meet me by moonlight alone, 

And then I will tell you a tale, 
Must be told by the moonlight alone. 

— Meet Me, 

After the high Roman fashion. 

— Antony and Cleopatra, iv., 15. 

Why the double- Dutchman won't you liquor up ? 

— The Invitation to Schiedam, ii. 
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II. 

Matt Scargil paused, fell silent, and stared with 
unseeing eyes in a brown study, as in his tale he 
came again to that gypsy fire. He shifted un- 
easily in his ingle-chair: "I don't know why I'm 
telling ye," he muttered. " It's a thing as I've kept 
'nation quiet for many's the good long year. It's 
nowt, lad. It were all ower i' three days — ^ifs nowt 
to brag on." Then he cursed the rheumatiz, and said 
it was time his old bones were a-bed. 

" The fire," he murmured musingly. " The fire ! " 
and fell silent again : his mind was rapt into the past ; 
in memory he was young and strong again, upon a 
wild adventure bent ; it was a sign and symbol, that 
gypsy fire. 

Sign and symbol of the shifting tent, the fresh 
morning journey into the blue unknown, the free 
wild wandering, the heath with the breeze brisk 
upon it, whispering boughs, bramble-berried hedge- 
rows, dapple of shadowy leaves on the floor of the 
silent lane ; partridge-eggs in the furze-clump beside 
the by-way ; the snare, the stealthy shot, the bivouac ; 
fiddle, dance, and song. Alack ! that the blood should 
chill, the sap run down, the flame flicker low ; alack ! 
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that the rain should hiss on the embers of life's gypsy 
fire. 

With a sigh old Scargil ttimed to his listener, and 
with a sigh went on. 

"I handed and toed it all down that dall'd owd 
Jacob's-ladder, and rare-and-mad with myself I was 
for the doing it, I can tell 'ee. For one thing 
'twas a ' hurt to my pride, as a respectable landed 
dalesman, that rascally Rommanies should coimt on 
me, confident, and wait for me coming, cocksure. 
And another thing angered me, too ; I could tell by 
my nose, half-way down the ladder, that the scamps 
had suppered on grouse — ^young grouse, out o* season 
— and rageous I was at that, for His Grace's sake 
and the preserves. All the same, I was politic and 
cautious, and covered my wrath, and went forward 
brisk from the ladder-foot, and spoke 'em friendly 
and familiar, just as if I was no yeoman owning 
six himderd acres, though much of it poor. 

" ' Sarshan, yer Rommany chals ! ' says I in their 
own lingo, just as if I were nowt but a poaching, horse- 
chanting, prize-fighting, mumping thief of a gypsy 
myself. ' Sarshan, yer Rommany chals ! ' says I, 
expecting a pack of 'em — men, women, and bairus; 
but 'twas only one, a 'nation great slammocking lump 
of a fellow, what was squat by the side of the fire. 

" ' Sarshan yerself, bor,' says he, in a greasy, grufif 
kind of a voice what was rare-and-unpleasant to listen 
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to. ' * Yer late, duveleste ! Stash yer blood, yer late. 
Yer've kep' me waitin' a* hour.' 

" ' Late, be I ? ' says I, getting angiy again at the 
sound of him. 'A fat lot I care if I am! It's a 
wonder I'm come at all. It's a 'nation great wonder 
I'm come at all ! ' 

"'Yer couldn't help it,' says he. 

" ' D'yer mean to say yer expected me ? ' says I. 

" ' In coorse, in coorse,' he says with a sleer. ' Yer'd 
got to ; we put the dukkerin on yer, ecod ! I know'd 
yer'd come at the shine o' the mune. Yer couldn't 
help it, bor ! ' and he started off laughing again. He'd 
a cackling, sneaking kind o' laugh of his own, mighty 
unpleasant and aggravating to hear, and for two pins 
I'd have give him the go-by straight ofif. 

"But he spied me getting angry, and — ^*Yer cold 
and dry, bor,' says he; *sit an' drink, bor. A fire's 
a friend, the kekauby's bubblin', an' this here's un- 
common good gin. Sit an' drink,' and he spreads 
his great arms to cuddle me, Rommany fashion. 

"But not me; I moves aside out of his reach. 
* Lookee here,' I says ; ' I didn't come for no squat- 
ting and drinking. I wants the sign — I wants the 
sign first, my chal. Out with the sign or I'm off,' says 
I, for I didn't like the look of him a little bit. A 
regular lump of a fellow, he was, tall eneugh to out- 
top me, and me rising six foot in my boots as I did, 
those days ; and he looking so 'nation sturdy I'd have 
shunned to wrestle him cold blood ; though the weight 
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of a four-bushel sack o' good com was what I used 
to ride them days. I kept away from liim, careful. 
' The sign, man,' says I again. 

" It seemed as if he didn't want to give the sign ; 
it appeared as someway he didn't relish his errand 
' The sign, my gorgio, — ^the sign, is it ?' he says. * Split 
me, but he wants the sign ! ' and the sleering fellow 
mocked me and cackled that angering laugh of his 
till I felt like throttling it in his wizand, though I 
didn't. 

"'The sign's a fino rawny, mebbe?* says he, 
with a nasty look on his phiz. ' Blue's her eye, an' 
yaller-brown curl-hair, ecod? A waist to clip, hey, 
an' cheeks as red as apples for a Rom to buss — 
mebbe that's the sign.^ D'ye think her's meat for a 
gorgio? D'ye think her'U ever leave her handsome 
Rom?' 

"The fellow sniggered and sneered at me, open; 
he swayed his great body with a swagger, and knocked 
his big silver-banded whip on his boot-top as fine as 
owt, kind o' monkeying the fashionable airs of a buck 
from Town. 

" ' Dall it — ^the sign, man ! ' I grunted, with a bite 
in my voice; for this banging big offal fellow, this 
brazzen Jemmy Jessamy of a gypsy, with his neck 
all mythered-up in a frill, and his greasy black hair 
sticking out under his round hat, and his hulkix^ 
great body crammed tight into a buff-coloured coat, a 
gay green velvet waistcoat, and a pair of tight cord 
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breeches; him with his ugly brown face all pock- 
marked and his prize-fighter's nose — ^why, he wasn't 
Sa penny to the taste of a plain, slow, respectable 
yeoman like me. Fd heard of his kidney before; 
Rommanies but not tent-dwellers, flash gypsy horse- 
breakers, bruisers, coiners, highwaymen by times, and 
aught else as were foul and low-living; Td heard 
o' the Uke o' him afore, the ill-favoured great banger ! 
' By the blest ! ' says I with my fist ready, * yer'd 
madden a sheep, bor ! Where's the sign ? ' 

" The fellow could see I was angered. * * Duveleste, 
God bless yer,' he says, in a salving-me-over kind 
of a way, with his hat off. ' Is it to Squire Matthey 
Scargil as I'm honoured to speak?' 

" * Yeoman Matthew Scargil,' says I, correcting him 
straight, for presuming a higher station in life than 
what I'm entitled were never a failing o' mine. 
' Matthew Scargil's my name : what o' that ? ' 

'' ' Bueno, bon I ' he says, swa^ering again, as 
who should say: 'Hark to the fine foreign lingo I 
can talk so 'nation grand, you country jollocks ! ' 
' Bueno, bon ! ' he says, and I liked him the less for 
that 

" I looked at him steady, and his eyes dropped, as 
I've noticed eyes of your bully or cheat always do. 
' Out with it, man ! ' I says, thorough gruff. ' Where's 
that sign ? ' 

" * Mebbe the sign's a tawnie crux, bor ? ' he says, 
and he pulls out a little box. 

2 
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" ' The sign's a little cross, like eneugh,' says I. 

"'A crux with a mullo on it, mebbe?' says he. 
' Regardee, bor,' and he shows me that same special 
bit o' Aldo Lee's handiwork what I'd seen on Dahlia's 
neck, the night the poor lass went off. 

" I've got it yet, that little cross. Here, look, — it's 
only a hand high, yet you can feel every point i' the 
crown o' thorns, and the tear-drops under the eyes, 
and the little beads o' blood on the hands and insteps. 
Downright cunning at carving, Aldo was, — I'll say that 
much for him : though it's little eneugh to say after 
alL 

"'Reet,' says 1. 'That's the sign, sure eneugh. 
That's whatten I wanted,' and I puts out my hand 
to his, friendly, though rare and unwilling at that 
'I call myself Matt Scargil,' I says; 'whatten's to 
call thee } ' 

"The fellow drops my hand all of a sudden, and 
fair scowls at me like : ' Nay« that's tellin', ecod ! ' 
he says. ' My name's my business — ^never mind 
callin' me nothin', I'm not going far away from yer — 
not far enow to be called,' says he, and he tried to 
grin, as though it were his joke. A secret, mistrusting 
lot the Rommanies are, so his hiding his name didn't 
wonder me. * Yer message, then ? * says 1. * What's 
the nominy yer've brought: what's the lil?' 

" But the fellow were as stubborn and stupid as a 
pot-mule. He sticks his hands in his tail-pockets and 
rocks his great body to and* fro on his heels, up and 
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down, the way he'd seen men o' fashion do in London, 
very like. ' What's yer hurry, bor ? ' he says. * Why 
the duwel don't yer sit down friendly an' have a drink, 
like a man ? ' 

" * Nay, nay ! the message ; out with yer nominy — 
out with it quick,' says I. ' I don't stop out o' my bed 
all night for thee, dall it ! ' 

"The fellow fair whewed and whistled at me. 
'Nay, then, my gorgio,' he sleers, 'hurry no man's 
cattle: I've waited long enow for thee, by Jiminy 
I have!' 

"He stood there cockering down on me as if I 
was only a blackcock, and he talked with the regular 
scorn for a gorgio what every Rommany feels. It 
rose my gorge to see him at it, and for a groat I'd 
have hammered him, straight off. 

" ' The lil — the message, by Jud ! ' says I. My 
words came out thick, and he saw me clench my 
fists sudden and fill my chest ready. So he changes 
his tune. 

" ' Nay then, brother — ^nay then, bor,' says he, gloz- 
ing and salving me over like. 'It's a long, dry lil, 
and the kekaub/s boilin', and this here's uncommon 
good gin. There's rue in the lil, an' plastra- 
mengoes, an' the very death an' diwle in it, bor, 
stash my blood else! I'll tell yer, Fll tell yer, in 
coorse — that's what I'm come for, ecod 1 But drink a 
drop fust,' and he squats himself down by the fire." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TELLS OF DAHLIA THE BEAUTY, AND ALDO THE 

SUPPLANTER. 

The bridegroom thought he would her wed, 
But she is young Hynd Home's instead. 

—The GeiU of King Home, 

D6nicheur de fauvettes, chevalier de I'ordre le Tlndustrie, que va 
chercher quelque bon nid, quelque femme qui lui fasse sa fortune. 

— Gingham^ ou VHomme Prodigieux, 

Equality is no rule in Lovers Grammar. 

^The Maid in the Mill] ii., 2. 

The deadliest foe to Love is Custom. 

— Devereux, iii., 5. 

O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

— The Pilgrim of Poesy ^ i., 3. 

Let us embrace, and from this moment vow 
Eternal misery together. 

— The Orphan^ iv., 2. 

Go to, then ; 
She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father's eyes up close as oak. 

— Othello t iii., 3. 

There never yet was woman 
But knew to fool a man. 

—The Pilgrim. 
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111. 

High up the dale of the Derbyshire Derwent the vil- 
lage of Whinyat straggles alongside the young stream. 
Except for the posy hues in the cottagers' gardens, 
the green or yellow of the crops in crofts and closes, 
and the red of the heather on the moorland, the land- 
scape at Whinyat is grey. Grey, a russet grey, are 
the low, long cottages — roof, lichen, wall; grey are 
the Needle-mill and the Mill-House, the Church and 
the Parsonage, the Catholics' chapel and the Priest- 
House; and grey the rubble walls that straggle up 
hill and down dale to bind in their places the little 
hard-won fields. Grey is the wet limestone road 
that climbs the flank of the grew mountain, under 
grey Edges and Tors, past the grey old shooting- 
box of the Duke of Derwentwater, — ^himself, good old 
seigneur, long grey. The firs and stunted oaks in 
the high, windy clumps and copses at times take on 
the same shivery, Quakerish tint Chilly and grey, 
most often, is the weather at Whinyat — the mist, the 
cloud, the rainy or frosty sky. And life itself seemed 
grey and chill at Whinyat to Dahlia in her heyday. 

Yet there was red in the cheeks of the Whinyat 
lasses, and Saxon auburn in their hair, and blue in 
their eyes and ribbons and dotted 'kerchiefs; and 
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a pleasant place to be youi^ in was Whinyat, even a 
century ago. For the wakes came every year, and 
the well-flowering and rush-bearing, like the games of 
wickets and football, quoits and barley-breek, and 
cock-fightings, and sport with rod or gun, each in its 
time-honoured season. There were brave shy lads 
in Whinyat, and pretty maidens on the edge of buxom 
womanhood for shy brave lads to court — even when 
Dahlia had departed; and sweethearts still sat to- 
gether closely on the coping-stones of the grey old 
bridge, above the agate-tinted pools and the trout 
poised pantingly in the shallows ; just as sweethearts 
did in the days when Cousin Dahlia befooled Matt 
Scargil there. But to know why Dahlia befooled 
Matt Scargil and departed you must hear of the 
coming of Aldo the cunning carver and the meddle- 
some doings of Father Sturt. 

"I tell this part o' the nominy with a wince," 
Matt Scargil growled. " Tm 'nation sore at the think 
of it yet, though it's fifty year agone. The worst of 
the job to reflect on is how my own poor numbskull 
was to blame. A particular slow young ninny- 
hammer I were, then-a-days. Not half gallus 
eneugh ; I didn't know how to pay court to a pratty 
lass, and that was the cause of the bother." 

Matt Scargil was the appointed husband ; in Cousin 
Dahlia's mind he stood for the commonplace, accus- 
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tomed, and too-well-known. It was all a settled 
plan and family affair that, some fine day or other, 
Cousin Dahlia should quit the Mill-House and ride 
up the rutty lane to mistress Kennel Farm. 

Common-sense suggested it; there was money on 
one side and land on the other; Matfs mother and 
Aunt Prue were sisters bom, and "didn't believe in 
no new-fangled notions about sisters' bairns not 
getting wed ". Matt's father and mother had talked 
of it for years, long before they died and left him 
lonely; and Uncle Abel, the rich needle-miller, was 
quite content at the match. Tall, loose-jointed Matt, 
with his under-hung jowl, his towzled head of flaxen 
hair, and his steady grey eyes cool in the middle of 
a face that wind and weather kept ruddy, always took 
his wedlock for granted ; and so did Cousin Dahha — 
beautiful, wayward Dahlia — ^until the big dark eyes 
and jetty moustachios of Aldo Lee, the royal and 
mysterious, came to town. 

The one fair daughter of the Mill-House was 
home from her last quarter at Derby boarding-school 
to find that Whinyat was dull, that Cousin Matt 
was unromantic and unimpassioned, that nobody 
understood a girl's longings for real life, and that 
nobody cared to understand, unless it was Jenkin 
Ford, silly lad — ^Jenkin Ford from Hyssopton, who 
blushed like a girl when he saw her, and could only 
talk with his eyes. Whinyat was tiresome — a sorry 
little out-of-the-world barbarian hamlet, as bad as a 
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prison to a g^l brought up for a lady, she thought 
Cousin Matt was the clumsiest of lovers; he never 
made a verse or offered a flower. She wished herself 
back at school again— anywhere rather than Whinyat. 
and promised in wedlock anywhere than at Kennel 
Farm. Even her mother was cold to her, Dahlia 
thought. That famous accepted housewife, Aunt Pru- 
dence, ever spiiming or stitching, baking or brewing, 
gardening her herbs or distilling her simples, was far 
too house-proud and busy to watch her daughter and 
justify her own name. Uncle Abel had eyes and 
ears alone for the cutting, hardening, grinding, point- 
ing, piercing, and blueing of drill-eyed needles, and 
the making of more and more g^uineas by the only 
mill of the kind in the North. The elderly, staid 
couple never guessed that the child of their middle 
age, their only one, could be hungering for excite- 
ment, thirsting for romance, dreaming of journeys 
and cities, fashion and dress and whirl, exquisite 
wooings by passionate fine gallants, and all that the 
big girls had whispered about, a white bevy in their 
bedgowns, by night in the long top chamber at 
Derby school 

Dahlia knew herself to have been the queen and 
flower of the bevy, yet letters now came to her from 
ordinary girls — girls positively plain-featured, she 
remembered— that told of Town and gaiety, theatres 
and balls, verses written to their names in sweet little 
billets twined round the stems of flower-bouquets; 
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while she — she was penned in a wilderness village and 
promised to slow Cousin Matt! 

The end of a gallant and picturesque epoch was at 
hand, the close of an age of colour and dazzle, of 
crowded hours and dashing days, of passion pulsing 
under politeness, of sudden recklessness, gay emprise, 
and famous splendid sins. The body of the 
eighteenth century lay dying, but its breath was 
lingering in the air. The prayers and preachings 
of a new sect blew cool on the cooling blood, it is 
true; the Methodists were busy puritanising the 
populace, for the first time since the King had en- 
joyed his own again; and English folk had more 
than begun to take again that drab and sober bent 
in morals, games, and manners which was to divide 
them from the mainland peoples as much as the 
Channel streak of malachite sea. But the spirit of 
the old gay times still lived, to touch the imagination 
of youth, to heave the breasts even of boarding- 
school bevies; the soul of the dying century was 
sparkish still, and DahUa was tow that only lacked 
the spark. 

The queen and flower of the bevy was hardly nine- 
teen when Aldo Lee first showed his handsome head 
and picture-like garb in Whinyat He came the en- 
voy of authority, secure of respectful reception there. 
For the Duke's attorney in London had discovered 
him; he came to carve an altar-piece for the chapel 
which His Grace maintained in the parish for the use 
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of hereditary tenants who cleaved to the older Catholic 
faith. A hundred guineas was to be the guerdon — 
"Lawful case! a hunderd goold guineas all at once, 
what dosta think o' that ? " they said in the village. 

The daughter of the Mill-House smiled superior; 
she knew the claims of art — ^had she not learned by 
rote the roll of dead artists, die titles of great pictures 
and famous statues ? Romance, love, Italy, lived for 
her in the mere name of artist; and Aldo Lee was 
artist and sculptor, she told her mother. No common 
cotmtryside stone-cutter or wood-carver, he ; he came 
of the race of those who had limned and sculptured 
for Chatsworth, who had dined and wined at the 
tables of dukes and even of kings. Besides, he was 
gentleman bom. He was half a gypsy, no doubt, 
but then he was Krallis — he was Duke to the Rom- 
many tribe of the Lees. He himself might jest, as he 
did, at his petty royalty ; but Dahlia saw always the 
glint of a crown in his hair. Besides, his mother had 
been a dama of Rome, nothing less ; his uncle was a 
Cardinal — Cardinal Sasso ; and he himself might be 
Count in the fair land of Italy, if he cared to assume 
high degree. It was like the artist he was to wander 
romantic, and live by the loving art of his hands. 
And then, how handsome! 

For Dahha life at Whinyat suddenly ceased to be 
grey. 

" Happen it all might have been true," old Matthew 
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said; "for Rommanies wander into foreign parts» 
and know things to wheedle silly women with, as 
well as outwit honest men. No doubt the fellow's 
father were a Rom, and his mother might be an Italian 
woman what ran away. It were the breed of his 
mother what came out in his gift at the carving — 
I've heard as Italians are all that way. Just give 
him a knife and a stick and he'd cut you as finicking 
a bit o' work as eye could fancy to see. Man/s the 
man what thinks the world of a knack like that, 
though for my part I'd rather a trade a bit more 
solid and respectable. An idle, shaffling chap he were, 
o' course, like the most o' carvers and gilders as ever 
I've heard of, and a fair week's job for a steady, sober 
workman would take him a month to get out o' hand 
I was fool eneugh to think as that was why he stopped 
in Whinyat all summer, living with Father Sturt in 
the Priest-House, very honest and quiet It never 
occurred to my numbskull as the fellow might be 
courting my lass and scheming for uncle's guineas, 
— not a bit! 

** The scoundrel had quite got round owd Uncle 
Abel and poor Aunt Prue. He let Uncle Abel into 
little knacks what the Rommany smiths use in temper- 
ing and piercing metals, as had cheapened the prime 
cost of Whinyat needles a bit He'd painted Dahlia's 
face in a miniature, on a piece 0' ivory got fra' Shev- 
vield, and he give the little picture to Aunt Prue. He 
knew clever how to get round folk, did Aldo; he 
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persuaded Father Sturt into his meddlesome mischief, 
and he actually crept up my own sleeve, even mine! 
Oh, a mighty gain fellow, Aldo, and drest natty, and 
'nation good-looking in a black-and-tan gypsy- 
Italiano kind o' way; but a scoundrel, a thorough- 
gait scoundrel, all the same, the dall'd scamp! 

" The day his fine piece o' stone-cutting were 
finished, the Catholics' chapel stood open for hours, 
and pretty well all Whinyat, excepting a few 
Methodies, went in and stared at the wonderful what- 
d*ye-call-it he'd made. I went in myself, the first 
time in my life, for I've always been a sound Church- 
man. The carving was clever eneugh, not a doubt ; 
'twas a row o' saints all worked in Darbyshire alabas- 
ter from Chellaston parish, and the figure of Saint 
Mary Virgin, as Father Sturt named her to me, was 
cut the very spit and ims^e o' Dahlia, as like as a pin. 
I didn't care much for the idea o' that, and if I hadn't 
been as blind as a day-old pup I'd have jealoused 
his game right off. But no, not a suspicion, not I. 
A hunderd guineas, Father Sturt said, he'd paid to 
Signor Aldo that morning ; he was leaving the village 
at once, though sorry to go. I was gonner eneugh 
to feel sorry myself ; by Jud, what a f ooil ! " 
• •..... 

That night, when Matt Scargil betook himself to 
the Mill-House for supper. Aunt Prudence pointed his 
eyes to an ivory crucifix that rose and fell on Dahlia's 
'kerchief, die symbol of suffering love. It was Rom- 
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ish, no doubt, said Aunt Prue, but rare-and-pratty — 
and allowable, she thought, just as a leave-taking gift 
to the lass. Aldo was quitting the village the morrow, 
more was the pity ; she'd never known a more likeable 
young man. 

Uncle Abel remarked that Lee was a young man 
as had ought to have been an Englishman, and a 
Darbyshire man to boot, for he was one o' them as 
would make their way in the world, no matter, and 
be a credit anywhere, for he'd got the get-on in him, 
he had. It was astonishing. Uncle Abel thought, 
how a bom gypsy could act so fine-spoken and polite- 
mannered; though, come to think of it, he'd been 
learned many things by monks and priests and such- 
like, in foreign parts abroad. Uncle Abel couldn't 
rightly make up his mind whether he oughtn't to give 
the yoimg man a guinea or two to help him on his 
way in the world, and he'd quite expected him in to 
supper, for the last night ; Dahlia had ought to have 
asked him, silly lass. 

Matt Scargil observed that he didn't hold with 
monks and crosses and artist folks as a rule, but he 
must say Aldo Lee was uncommon straight and 
sensible for a gypsy, seemed to him. 

"But he's a Count, tha' knows, an' his uncle's a 
Cardinal, an' all that," said Aunt Prue, as she passed 
the cheese. 

• •••••• 

"And all the time the scheming, deceitful young 
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madam sat by, as mmn as a cat in a pantry ; though I 
remember she shivered a bit, as though she were 
nesh. But never a word about Aldo Lee, not she — 
and Aunt Prue scolding her for it! Called her a cold- 
hearted wench, she did, poor dame — called her a cold- 
hearted wench, so she did, by Jud ! " 

But the moment the supper things were cleared 
away the demure and cold-hearted Dahlia slipped 
out to the garden, and, after half a pipe with Uncle 
Abel, Cousin Matt slipped out to the garden himself. 
It troubled him little not to find her among the holly- 
hocks, nor even to miss her from the comer of Darrant 
bridge. " It's one of her whimsies — I'll see her to- 
morrow,'' he thought, as he crossed the river and went 
whistling his way up to Kennel Farm. 

• • • • • • • 

" Dom'd idiot 1 " the old yeoman said, with a thump 
on the table. '' The Catholics' chapel 's cbse to the 
bridge, and I did as much as notice lights in the 
place when I passed ; but bless you, I thought nothing 
o' that, not understanding their masses nor cere- 
monies, and not caring neither, no more nor other 
respectable Churchmen in Whinyat ever cared. 
There'd always been Catholics in the village — 'the 
immortal principles of the Reformation never com- 
pletely triumphed in our moimtainous shire,' our 
parson used to say. We never bothered our heads 
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about CathoEcs ; it was all we could do to keep tbe 
Metbodies properly down. 

" Conner as I was ! If Vd only guessed what was 
doing, and what the lights in that chapel meant, and 
what Father Sturt was after the very minute I went 
by the place, I'd have burst in the door and ham- 
mered Aldo and him half-dead, double quick. Why, 
the very minute I passed, Madam Dahlia was hid in 
the chapel, and the meddling old priest was marrying 
my lass to the gypsy on the sly ! And just about the 
time when, up at Kennel Farm, I were yawning and 
thinking of a night-cap, down there at the Mill-House 
the deceitful mawkin were slinking out to her bran- 
new goodman and the nag, the minute she'd seen 
Uncle Abel and Aunt Prue safe upstairs! Never 
was a man worse choiled than me, in all the High 
Peak o* Darby ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TELLS OF THE SOUSING OF FATHER STURT. 

The xniUer sees not all the water that goeth by his mill. 

— The Anatomy of Melancholy ^ xii., z. 

A woman seldom asks advice before she has bought her wedding- 
clothes. 

— spectator t No. 475. 

The magic of first love is our ignorance that it can ever end. 

— Henrietta Temple^ iv., i. 

The world is an old woman, and mistakes any gilt farthing for a 
gold coin. 

— Sartor Resartus, ii., 4. 

Find me a man of sense in all your roll 
Whom some one woman has not made a fool. 

— Prologue to Lucius yunius Brutus. 

I will teach a scurvy Jackanape priest to meddle or make. 

— The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ i., 4. 

I see contempt marching forth, giving me the fico with his thumbe 
in his mouth. 

--Wifs Misene. 

He had only one daughter, and no mo. 
The which he loved passing well. 

— yeptha, yudge of Israel. 
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IV. 

"Next day there were hueing and crying, may be 
sure. Never did I see Uncle Abel in such a taking 
afore. To have taken Aim in, he said — a gypsy 
chap and a lass of a girl to have taken Aim in! I 
never heard Uncle Abel swear afore then, but swear 
bad he did that morning, — and him the vicar's church- 
warden, mind you! 

"All Whinyat could tell us about their goings on, 
too late; there wasn't a gammer in the vills^e who 
hadn't been 'ware of their meetings at the Rommany 
Stone for weeks past, it appeared, now. 'Wey, it 
bangs a' ! ' They thought Mester Abel know'd what 
were agait, they said, or else t' missus wouldn't iwer 
ha' 'lowed it, lawful case, no ! * Hoo's getten wed, 
howsomeer, reet eneugh,* they said ; ' t' bairn whatten 
tinkles the teeny bell i' the Catholics' chapel, he 
seen 'em wedded, he did. Munna grieve, Mester 
Matthey — ^hoo'll none go so fur ; t' pratty lass 's wed, 
but happen none bed; tha'rt like to catch 'em yet,' 
they told me ; but I was beldering like a bairn of a 
wet Whissenday. 

"They had rid all night, down Darrant side, to a 
Rommany tan a score mile away, and there I doubt 
they got wed again, Rommany fashion. But when 

3 
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Uncle Abel and me come galloping to the tan about 
noon next day their tents were struck and the gang 
was shifted, though the cokes o' their fires still felt 
warm. 

" On we galloped, and caught the gang, and lashed 
our whips into the Roms, and made the women-folk 
squeal and scutter; 'twas a bit of a consolation, that 
much, though that was all. For as for Dahlia and 
her goodman, they were vanished, vanished! gotten 
aboard the new mail-coach somewhere, and gone. As 
far south as Tam'orth we rid, and we hunted right and 
left, all the way, but no good At Tam'orth we gave 
a bad job up, and came oiFen home, Uke whipt dogs. 

** The minute we got back to Whinyat I tied my 
nag to the Priest-House gate, and went up the garden- 
walk, and thrust in the door. Without a word, good, 
bad, or indifferent — Father Sturt was sitting in 
the window, mumbling his little book — I hunted all 
over the house, and particular the chamber what the 
gypsy used to sleep in. All as I could find were his 
picture o* Dahlia, what he drew to use for his carving, 
belike; I pocketed that, but I could come across 
nothing o' their plans and whereabouts^ not a sign, 
not a shred. 

" So I treated myself to a morsel of consolation ; 
I got Father Sturt by the neck — ^still mumbling at his 
little book he was — and I dragged him bumping down 
his garden walk, and gave him many a good jolt on 
the pebbles. He never begged off, not he, the owd 
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trump ! nor yelled out for help nor nowt, and it made 
me feel half a coward because he wouldn't struggle 
nor shout. But that didn't weaken me ; I meant to 
have a piece o' revenge on somebody, choose who. 
So I drags him along the pebbles, and pushes him out 
on to Darrant bridge, and clips his middle — ^he was 
pretty near as big as me — ^and souses him heels ower 
the bridge, down into the hole where the water lies 
deepmost, he never making a word of a cry, not he, 
poor owd fooil! Down he went, and down again, 
blubbering and splashing ; and if somebody swum in 
and saved him the third time, that somebody weren't 
me. For all I cared he might have stopped in the 
hole, a drownded dog. 

"'And then I went up to the Mill-House, and had 
just a sob on the shoulder of poor owd Aunt Prue." 
• •••••• 

"For weeks after that I went about shamefast, 
believing as everybody sleered at me for a make- 
g^ame, as doubtless a power of 'em did on the sly. 
But not to my face, by Jud ! Every man Jack of 'em 
I met I used to look to betwit me, and I'd get my fists 
ready afore a word was spoke, and it's wonderful how 
polite everybody showed, — till my back was turned, 
anyhow. The thing I took hardest of all was the 
open scorn o' Jenkin Ford. Jenkin used to sit on 
the same bench as me at grammar school, and we two 
used to horse each other, at swishing-times, and give 
way just the least bit when the stick was coming 
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down, so it might spang less, you know. Jenkin and 
me had been friends all along, till the yotmg fooil 
got set longing for Dahlia. After that there was a 
coolness come atween us, though we used to pass 
the time o' day free eneugh if. we happened to 
foregather — feasts, markets, and the like. 

" But when Jenkin heard the dale-side chunter of 
how I'd let the lass shp, he comes riding over from 
Hyssopton, fair offen his head, to argy the matter 
out with me, up at Kennel Farm. Fooil he bedomned 
me, and blind moldiwarp, and all the ill names he 
could put his tongue to, and he swore as Td ought to 
have stood aside and made room for a better man, 
meaning himself. So I takes him into the barley- 
bam, and proves which were better man, fair and 
private. It was me as were better man, o' course, 
and I drove him home on a bottle of hay with a 
broke collar-bone, what cost him six weeks to get 
reet again; though I took little comfort in that. I 
were sick of the whole bang-jang. 

" That were a bitter while, ay sure. The know of 
how I was fond of her came at me like a shock, and it 
made me curse myself pretty well every hour of the 
light and dark. There were always one thought 
unbearable, — ^what used to come in my head at nights, 
you know, and it kept me awake, no matter how 
throng rd been all day on the farm, nor how weary : 
and up rd get, and stamp and whaffle about; and 
time and again on-saddle and gallop half over the 
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parish, till edge o' day. There was whiles when I 
swore rd sell and 'list, and be off to f^ht Boney ; but 
I soon thought better o' that 

" It were somewhat a comfort, no doubt, by a letter 
to His Grace to get shut o' the sore sight of Father 
Sturt from Whinyat. Where the old meddler were 
sent to I never rightly knew, nor cared; but all the 
Catholics seemed to think as he was a kind o' blessed 
martyr. We might have lawyered him, I suppose, 
for illegal performing of marriage, but it wasn't worth 
while; and besides, it might have sltured the family 
name even worse. 

" Nay, there was only one revenge as I hankered 
after, and that were denied me ; I hankered to break 
my cousin-by-marriage's neck. To this minute I'm 
sour that I never mishandled him; he cheated me 
even o' that 

"It was the week after I'd broke Jenkin's collar- 
bone as the letter came to the Mill-House from 
London. Dahlia lacked nowt, she wrote, — only her 
father's forgiveness, and her mother's affection, and 
Cousin's Matt's forgetting — ^the hussy! She hoped 
that we'd all consider her as what she really were, a 
happy, lawful wife, so as bye-gones might be bye- 
gones. What was done couldn't be undone, she said, 
and so forth — I'd hardly the patience to listen. Aldo 
never mentioned a word to her about money matters, 
she said, and she were afraid he'd be angry with her 
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for proposing it; but if Uncle Abel had forgiven 
her, and would spare her only a fart o* what she'd 
have had if she'd married Cousin Matt, why, it would 
be helpful, and she'd be grateful for it, because they 
were leaving England and going to Rome, where 
Aldo would take up his proper rank, and the money 
would come in useful; and she'd always remember 
us with love, and so forth, and so on ! 

" Uncle Abel writ back in a fury. ' Pardon ! God 
i* Heaven! She'd never get pardon till she'd come 
home alone and begged on her bended knees for 
pardon ; * and as for her fly-by-night gypsy sneak of 
a fellow, ' tester nor groat he never'll get o' mine, for 
I'll will every bit o' brass to Matthey ! ' Them were 
the very words, for Uncle showed me the letter. 

"I consider that Uncle Abel expected his letter 
to stall off the gypsy and kind o' widow Dahlia; 
but nowt o' the sort, she never came back, not she, 
nor wrote any more, the proud madam. We waited 
a fortnight, and then we took coach for London, 
Uncle and me, and I wasted a couple of weeks o' 
harvest looking for her. The pair was flown when 
we got to Soho, which was where the letter came 
from; and back we had to come to Whinyat, ears 
hanging again. 

" Never after that did we get any word of the lass 
till the sad eyes of Aimt Prue set me inquiring of 
Rommanies. For the sake o' Aimt Prue I bemeaned 
myself to be palor, as they call it, with any mumping. 
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dukkering, poaching gang as might come our way. 
The/re none such a bad sort, when you've gotten to 
know 'em — man/s the night I've made of it with 'em, 
and jolly palor they be. A bit at a time I got to 
understand their lingo, and to read their signs on the 
Stone. But 'twas little news I learned about Dahlia, 
except now and again as she was alive, and Aldo 
too, dall him ! Such as it was, though, the news came 
from far away; it's wonderful how the Roms can 
gather it and pass it on from tan to tan. 

" Them times I spent in the tents were about the 
only pleasures I got for months and years ; for what 
with Aimt Prue's mourning at me, and her blaming 
me constant for being a slow beau, and Uncle Abel 
getting old all of a sudden and shrinking up small, 
say nowt o' my own soreness, life was eneugh to 
send a man fair cratchetty. But there's one thing 
I'm proud of — I'm proud to think as I never made a 
beast o' myself — ^I never let myself go the rig nor 
took to liquor, which is what I've seen better men nor 
me do, quick, when trouble's agait Not I; I took 
to horse-breeding instead, and began to make money 
at it, mind you, which is more. 

" ' Don't 'ee moither theeself, lad — all as is mine'U 
be thine, when I'm called an' gone,' was what owd 
Uncle Abel used to chtmter, every night after supper, 
over his pipe ; but, nay, I meant to addle some brass 
of my own. So I moiled and toiled worse than ever, 
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and they went by pretty swift, did the four year till 
I was fetched out to find Dahlia." 

• ••«••• 

And now the reader is back at the foot of Nine 
Ladies Moor, chal-ing it with a gypsy, in the murky 
hollow of Whinstone Edge. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TELLS HOW MATT SCARGIL TOOK THE ROAD. 

O'er mountain and moorland, rude, barren, and bare. 
As *wildered and wearied I roam. 

— Content, a Peutaral. 

Wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can render a reason 

— Proverbs xxvi. la. 

Je m'en vay chercher an grand peut-estre. 
II est au nid de la pie. 

— First Book of PantagrueU 

His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogibundity of cogitation. 

— Chronon, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

— Rose Aylmer. 

Her lot is made for her by the love she accepts. 

—Felix Holt, xliU. 

Fear is stronger than death, and love is more prevalent than fear, 
and kindness is the greatest endearment of love. 

— The Miracles of Divine Mercy, iii. 

Mountains stretched around, 

Gloomy weather tinting. 
And the horses* hoofs 

Made a dismal dinting. 

— Peg of Limavaddy. 
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V. 

" So her can't travel along of us no longer, and that's 
what Fm come to tell yer, my gorgio," the Rommany 
ended, as he knocked the ash from his pipe and, yawn- 
ing, rose from beside the fire. "Are yer goin' to 
fetch her away, or aren't yer ? " 

"To-night, d'ye mean?" 

"Ay so, why not? It's take it or leave it — don't 
come if yer don't want — ^there's others as can help 
the rawny, ecod ! " 

Matt Scargil sprang to his feet in a rage at the 
fellow's manner. "Your beast, then," he cried. 
" Where's your beast, man — ^your beast ? " 

The gypsy stood fingering his fob-chain for a 
minute of irritating delay. Then he breathed a low 
call ; there was a stir in the darkness near the Edge, 
and a big, cropped bay gelding came nuzzling up, 
and stood snuffing the smoke of the fire. It whinnied 
loud, and from the heather near came the quick 
kuck-kr-r-r of startled grouse. 

" Here's my gry, bor — ^where's youm ? " the gypsy 
sneered. 

" A good big giy, too," Matt Scargil said. " A fine 
strong giy, what can carry double, belike, as fur as 
Kennel Farm?" 
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"No! " the gypsy said " Yertl ha' to walk." 

" AU right," said Matt " Ride, and I'll walk,— as 
fur as Kennel Farm." 

The gypsy scowled "Yer means comin', then.^" 

" In coturse, in course," Matt said ; " only I'm going 
to get my mare first, from the farm." 

"Then yer a fool, bor," the gypsy growled; but 
stamped the fire out, and slung his kettle at the saddle 
bow. " Up with yer, bor," he said reluctantly : and 
presently Matt Scargil found himself mounted pillion 
on the saddle-bag behind the Rommany, and bumping 
down the rough steep road, that wound by a dozen 
zig-zags to the river-level. 

The gypsy seemed to be bent on unhorsing his 
companion ; full pace they went down the dangerous 
road ; full pace through the slumbering village, with a 
clatter that roused every dog and many a cottager; 
ringing over Derwent bridge and scampering up the 
rutty lane, full pace they rode to Kennel Farm. 
" Hup ! " cried the gypsy, as over the low gate of the 
stable-yard he leapt the gelding; and his irritating 
laugh was heard when, taken by surprise, the yeoman 
reeled and all but fell. It almost seemed as though 
the messenger desired that by hook or crook his errand 
should fail 

"But I wasted no words on the beggar," the 
yeoman told. " Very soon I was into my own saddle, 
across the back of Merrylegs, the best mare as ever 
was bred in the coimty of Darby, though I say it 
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as shouldn't — a flea-bitten mare she were, with black 
hocks; there's seven silver mugs on the dresser 
yonder what she won me." With a word to the 
sleepy stableman to be carried to Aunt Prue — " Gone 
after gypsies" — ^it was no use building her up 
with hopes, Matt thought — he rode down the rutty 
lane, clattering again through the village, and urged 
away southward, the gypsy crowding behind. And 
as the yeoman took his moonlit way along the ill- 
kept roads, his mind went drifting back upon the 
news the messenger had brought 

• •••••• 

So Dahlia was in England again, and Aldo with 
her yet, — ^her precious Aldo still, belike ; though the 
rascal's neck ran in risk of a rope at last. Bow Street 
runners were on his track, hot-foot, special warrant, 
himdred guineas reward, hue-and-cry, and all that 

" By Jud ! " the yeoman vowed, " they may catch 
him and hang him heavens-high, and good luck to 'em, 
all / care, the minute I get the young madam back 
to Aunt Prue." All the way from London they had 
fled, had they ? a miserable couple ; slinking by night 
and lurking by day, shtmning the sun and companion- 
ing the stars — friends with the moon, the gypsies' sil- 
ver comrade. The yeoman could conceive the flight ; 
the hurrying onward with ear turned backward; 
the devious, halting, timorous route that lay along 
any lonesome lane, through any shadowy woodland, 
over any desolate and tangled common — ^it mattered 
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nothing how or where, so long as the sun at noonday 
stood behind them ; avoiding highways, stealing along 
by-ways, hastening through village and town as 
though the pest crouclied there ; turning and cower- 
ing at each echo of alarm, scurrying aside with splash 
and squelch into boggy stretches of unreclaimed land ; 
wayworn and saddle-weary, skulking and cowering; 
the tribe of Lee, or other gypsy gang encoimtered, 
helping the precious Krallis on, through every 
scampish drinking-ken and sneaking-place along the 
middle North Road. " Ah ! " Matt Scargil burst out 
at the thought of it "A mighty respectable thing 
for Dahlia to come to, own cousin to a solid descended 
yeoman like me ! " Eh, but it wouldn't bear thinking 
on; thank goodness, there was no child! 

It wouldn't bear thinking on, he told himself ; and 
yet the solid descended yeoman chewed the bitter cud 
of it for hours as he rode and rode. Old Silver the 
moon, the Rommanies' comrade, source and witness 
of their enchantments, flitted companionably with him 
as he followed the river road; it dazzled in every 
water-break, it hung in every finny pool, it lit his 
path as though accomplice in his summons. And, as 
he rode, with the beat, beat, beat of the good mare*s 
hoofs there came into his mind, in rhythm and 
measure with that beat, beat, beat, a plan — a wonder- 
ful plan. 

Ah ! that was it, that was the very scheme ! He 
saw the chances of a pretty vengeance and a 
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cousinly service at one stroke. Yes, by Jud! he 
would snatch the girl from woe and wretchedness, he 
would show her of what metal the sweetheart she 
had given the go-by to was made ; and then he would 
settle the old score, and hand over his supplanter 
to the Law, to be hanged (as the saying went) " once 
for all, like the saddler of Bawtry ". It was a wonder- 
ful scheme, and Matt's honest head grew hot with 
devising it. 

The road crossed the Derwent by a fern-hung 
bridge and climbed from the side of the river. Atop 
of the little hill he checked his mare, to light his 
pipe and cool himself with tobacco ; the gypsy came 
riding up to share in the glow of the tinder. But 
tobacco had lost its savour, the weed would not 
soothe; the yeoman's mind went nmning on the 
miserable business still, over and over it all, ag^in 
and again. Happen he'd made that wonderful plan 
too hastily, he told himself, in the cold fit that follows 
a fervour of the brain; he hadn't the reins of the 
matter in hand as yet The messenger had trusted him 
but little ; and it had all been so hurried, this midnight 
adventure of his since he woke in his chair in the 
house-place at Kennel Farm and started away to the 
Stone. 

Happen the matter was not so easy to manage 
after all. Why, the two Bow Street runners had been 
fired on! — the fellow behind had hinted as much; 
there was nowhere a Lee not ready to run within 
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ft 

reach of the gallows to save the head of the tribe from 
Jack Ketch. Fired on! the hue-and-cry would be 
hotter than ever — and Dahlia advertised in the 
reward-bills, as like as not, as like as not! Oh, a 
fine pretty pass for her mother's daughter to come to ! 
And still she cleaved to her husband! Of course, 
of course; always the less worthy the goodman the 
more faithful the goodwife. If Aldo would only diet^ 

*' Didn't yer say the KralHs was badly, bor ? " Matt 
turned in the saddle to ask; the road went uphill 
betwixt straggling firs and beeches, and the horses 
climbed at a walk. 

" Ay, brother." 

"Twas them cold spring winds as hurt him, be- 
like ? " 

" Ay, bor — ^he cuffs like the diwle." 

Matt turned in his saddle ag^in, and rode on re- 
joicing. The rascal would die, die, die! — ^the hoofs 
beat out to his ear. And yet — a tough lot, the Rom- 
manies ! 

An owl in velvet flight came coasting along the 
dark, overshadowing branches ; it lurched against the 
gypsy startlingly, and hurriedly the gypsy began to 
sing. He sang to scare the Whistlers, the dread 
Seven Whistlers that sail and wheel and whistle in 
black air, and hang and poise and pounce, to the 
scathe of the sons and daughters of Egypt " The 
chap can sing a bit," Matt thought, as he heard the 
round, deep notes gurgle out 
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The gypsy was singing a song often heard in the 
tents of his people on boshy nights of nautering and 
chant, when the sky is splendid with stars and the 
glee of the open air is wine in the blood ; a thousand 
times have the tune of flute and fiddle and the ringing 
thud of tambourine gone dashingly to the time and 
rhyme of his song. Yet the listening yeoman winced ; 
what the name o' patience had the fellow chosen 
that ballat for, of all others ? 

Yet she went every day 

To the prison door, 
She went every day, 

She could do nothin' more ; 
An' sweetly she sung 

Smalilou, Smalilou ! 
Lou, lou, Smalilou! 

Smalilou, lou, lou I 

The yeoman humped his shoulders to his ears, and 
a shiver took him as he listened. 

The last mornin' come 

An' she seeM him depart, 
She wept like the rain 

While she run by the cart ; 
An' sweetly she sung 

Smalilou, Smalilou ! 
Lou, lou, Smalilou 1 

Smalilou, lou, lou I 

Tyburn, the cart, Smalilou! Was that to be the 
happening for Dahlia? Ah, if Aldo would only die, 
die, die! the hoofs beat out again, more loud and 
swift as the road reached the level. But no such 
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luck, he grumbled ; no such luck, though it would save 
the Old Bailey, Newgate, the gallows and the dis- 
grace ; and set Dahlia free all the same. But it would 
rob Matt of his revenge. No, no, the fellow should 
hang ; once get the girl away home, and the yeoman 
would turn thief-catcher himself, on purpose. 

Once get the girl home ! But how to persuade her 
away ? Aldo badly and in peril, she was Uke to cleave 
to him all the more ; that was her nature, silly wench ! 
though she'd given the go-by to a better man. But 
then, why should she have sent for the better man 
to the Stone .^ Had she sent for him, by-the-bye? 
The messenger had never said that much, the close- 
jawed fellow ! But who else would be like to send } 
It was Dahlia who had sent, of course — ^to get him 
to help her husband out of the hobble — a thing that 
only a woman would ever think of asking a jilted 
sweetheart to do. Help him out of a hobble.^ — ^he 
should be helped to a noose! 

Dahlia, at any rate, must be got away to AVhinyat 
— even Aldo himself would wish that She hindered 
the flight, her presence betrayed it, — ^half an eye could 
tell that she was no Rommany chi. They were 
fleeing to Kirk Yetholm, the messenger had said — 
to the Rommany sanctuary over the border — ^to Kirk 
Yetholm where the descendants of Johnny Faw were 
masters, and even the county fencibles daren't venture 
to execute the King's warrant Never would the 
ft^tives reach Kirk Yetholm so long as Dahlia 

4 
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travelled with them, a mark for every eye, a remem- 
bered trace for the Bow Street rumiers to follow by ; 
never, not though they made for the Border by the 
heather road, the drover's path to Scotland by moor 
and fell Aldo would know the danger of her pres- 
ence with them well enough — he would wish to be rid 
of her, of course. 

To be rid of her altogether, was it, though — or only 
for a time ? 

Ah, that was the wheedler's fancy scheme, was 
it! Matt Scargil to be made a Jack-at-a-pinch, 
Aldo's ninny-nonny, to coax the girl away a bit, 
and then to escort her beauty back to her husband's 
famished clasp! 

" Never, by Jud ! ** he swore, to the mare, and he 
reined-up short as that sour suspicion stung him. 
" Never, by the blest ! " He pulled the mare round 
sharply : " Hi ! Stop, dom yer ! " he shouted, and 
threateningly he barred the gypsy's path. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TELLS OF THE STRUGGLE BY THE WAY. 

He turned him right and roundabout 

Upon the Irish shore. 
And gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
With " Adieu for evermore, my dear, 
Adieu for evermore I " 

^A'sfor Our Right/u' King. 

Now, were I a grave-digger, or even a hangman, there are some 
people I could work for with a great deal of enjoyment 

—Ugly Trades, 

" Sirrah," says he, " I have you at a lift, 
Now you are come unto your latest shift." 

— Quy and Amarani, 

Ah, had I then but viewed things in 

The light that now I does 'em, 
I never should have knowed the grief 

As burns in this here buzzum. 

— A Copy of Verses^ xiii. 

We seek and offer ourselves to be gulled. 

— O/ CnppUs. 

1 was so free with him as not to mince the matter. 

—The Author's Preface to Don Quixote, 

Till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 

— Paradise Regained, iv., 42 b. 
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VI. 

The gypsy stopped his singing, and pulled up his 
horse in a stride. " Split my eyes an' limbs ! what's 
the lay ? " said he. 

" Yer dose as wax, aren't yer ? " Matt Scargil 
growled ''But I wants a plain answer to a plain 
question, an' I'm going to have it, too ! What I wants 
to know is, who sent yer? AVho sent yer to the 
Stone .^ Did Dahlia send yer, or were it only that 
Aldo o' yourn ? " 

" Tsh'sh ! " the gypsy cautioned. " No names, mo 
rov yer jaw ! " and he looked around him in a 
frightened way. 

Matt lowered his voice. " Who sent yer, I say ? " 

" To fetch yer to fetch her, yer mean ? " 

" O' course." 

"Why, him^ yer know — ^him an' Flamenca." 

"Flamenca.^ AVho the name o' patience is Fla- 
menca } " 

The gypsy grinned. " Nay, yer'll know that soon 
enow, by Jiminy yer will. A flash pretty juva, but a 
tongue — Lor ! " He laughed. " A tongue like the 
diwle." 

" Seems like yer've found yourn a bit," the yeoman 
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said " What's Flamenca got to do wi' me ? What 
I wants to know is, do my cousin know as yer come ? " 

The Rommany shook his head. " Better not, ecod ! 
better not," he said with a grin. ^^ She don't want 
to leave her Rom. AVhatll yer do, bor, if the rawny 
won't ally back with yer, arter all ? Ha' to carry her 
Rom off too, eh.'" he sneered, and his angering 
laughter resounded. It was much ado for the yeoman 
to keep his whip-shank from the Rommany's shak- 
ing shoulders, but he fled from the risks of that 
temptation by furiously riding ahead. 

The sound of laughter pursued him till, out of 
earshot, he slackened the mare, and began to chew 
the cud of reflection anew. That wonderful plan of 
his was dropping to pieces already. Dahlia didn't 
expect him, had no share in his summoning, would 
flounce at his coming, belike, and ten to one refuse to 
ride with him home. " It's a fooil's errand, by Jud ! " 
he grumbled. "Better have gone to bed, sensible, 
nor be pal'd all night with a sleering offal fellow, 
shig-shogging a long dree way to a flout. AVhat's 
the good of it ? No Paternoster no penny — I'm not a 
dall'd love-sick ninny of a Jenkin Ford, to jump at the 
chance of a snub.'' 

And who was Flamenca? He'd never heard of 
Flamenca before. A juva, a flash pretty gypsy lass 
she was, was she, with a tongue! What was she 
fettling about in the business } And above all, what 
was it that lay at rAldo's door — ^highway robbing, or 
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murder, or what, that the messenger daren't have him 
mentioned louder than a whisper? On that point 
the fellow had kept him in the dark. Highway 
robbing or murder, choose either, it was eneugh .* the 
gallows dangled a waiting loop, and — ^by Jud! by 
Jud! — Matt Scargil stooped in his seat and groaned 
as the idea struck him. The gallows! — a gallows in 
the family — ^last dying speech and confession, and 
all that — ^why, of course^ of course — how could he 
have thought otherwise ? For tht sake of the family 
credit the felon must be helped to escape I 

He groaned again : here was a precious complica- 
tion. Help a felon to bilk the hangman, that was 
what he had got to do. For if not, — ^the eye of 
imag^ation saw Uncle Abel open the big Bible on the 
parlour table at the Mill-House, nib a pen, turn to 
the faded fly-leaf, and to the shameful entry of: 
" Wed to a gypsy, loth August, 1797," add the 
codicil: "The gypsy hung at Newgate, 1801 ". 

Uncle Abel was just the man to do that ; and what 
would Whinyat say, and all the High Peak, and in 
particular, Jenkin Ford ? A cord in the family — ^nay, 
nay, instead of handing the scoundrel over to justice 
he must connive at his escape, must cover it, assist in 
it even ; outwit runner and constable — ^&ght them, 
happen ; help and screen the felon all the way up 
the moors to the Border and Kirk Yetholm. Here 
was a job to chare ! 

But what, then, had the dom'd fellow done } And 
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where was he now — to what rank ken of gypsydom 
was the yeoman bound? On all these things the 
messenger was keeping him in the dark. Why, it 
might all be a plant, a dodge to extort money — ^no 
Dahlia in England at all, no Aldo in trouble — ^mere 
trepanning and ransom! Why else should the dog 
behind be keeping so mum? 

" That's it, that's it, by Jud ! " the yeoman ex- 
claimed. " It's a plant, and I'm a Johnny Raw." 

He pulled the mare to her haunches, and savagely 
twisted her round. A minute he sat there, fingering 
the two guineas and the three or four seven-shilling 
pieces in his netted purse. Then he rode at the 
gypsy. 

The gypsy was peaceably trundling along at a 
round jog-trot; he was scaring the Seven AVhistlers 
again when the yeoman clattered down upon him. 

"Lookee here, my flash kidnabber, what's the 
plant?" Matt Scargil stormed. "AVhat's the plant, 
bengo yer se'! What's the lay we're on? Where's 
this here tan ? I don't jal no furder till I knows! " 

The covert spark of contempt in the gypsy's eye 
blazed up, and his mock-a-dandy manner dropped 
openly from him. "Jal to beng, then! Jal back 
again then, rot yer! " he bullied. " / don't arsk yer to 
come. I don't want yer to come! Back yer goes, 

yer fool, else I'll '* he cracked his whip and 

cackled his aggravating laugh. 
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" Flesh and blood couldn't stand the branglesome 
beggar no longer, cockering over me that gait I 
let go at him and fixed on his great lundy thick 
throttle, straight off. It took him all by surprise, and 
he dropped his whip, which was lucky for me as it 
happened ; though he snapped at the knuckles o' my 
hands with his teeth« and tore at 'em with his nails, 
and his gelding backened aside and away and almost 
pulled me off. But I knee'd Merrylegs up on her 
quarters and then away sideways, dragging stiff at 
him all the time, so as to yerk him offen his saddle. 
I'd gotten my clutch well under his chin, fast on his 
Adam's apple. The big chap screamed like a stallion, 
and snatched at my arms; up i' the air went the 
gelding, neighing and pawing, and up, o' course, went 
the Rommany too, cockering ower me and standing 
tall in the stirrups, and me reaching up, and him longer 
in the reach than me and a bit more arm-strong. 
In about another minute it were me as would have 
been off-horse and undermost — and wouldn't the 
beggar have slugged me then, by Jud ! 

" ' I'll make yer bed ! ' he yells. ' Rot yer, I'll make 
yer bed ! ' He could tell as I was pretty nigh done. 

"But I changed my game: I knee'd the mare at 
him and on to him ; she went blimdering up against 
his gelding, girth to girth, so as to jam the beggar's 
left leg tight against his saddle-flap and give a fresh 
purchase for my pulL Every ounce in my arms, I 
drags down at him, and his weight, with his standing 
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up, breaks through the stirrup-leather, and down he 
comes, his right leg kicking up and he losing his 
balance. And Merrylegs shifted backward, and I 
pulled and dragged like mad, and down we both falls, 
clutching and pummelling, plop on the clarty road, I 
fetching him a 'nation hard clout at the last 

" It was me fell upmost, and I kneeled on his chest, 
and held him down stiff, twisting his neckcloth and 
hammering till he was fair stalled, for you can't 
fight the rules with a gypsy, not imless it's for money. 
' Give yer best ! ' the beggar gasps, and his head falls 
back'ard, and I stops pummelling; and there he lies 
his length like a log in the road, his wind and his 
spunk all gone. 

" I was winded, too, I can tell you — my heart was 
pang^g fierce, and I panted and puffed like a spent 
harrier. But, be sure, I knelt on the watch at first, 
ready to joll him again if it wanted; but there he 
lay like the dead, only for his great lundy chest 
heaving and heaving; so up I gets, and holds the 
nags steady, and let's him lig till he's breathed. And 
by-and-bye he up-ends himself slow, and staggers 
on to his feet, a bit at a time, in a cocklety sort of a 
way and grunts. 

" ' Give yer best ! ' he grunts, and he leans his arms 
and head on the gelding's crupper. * Give yer best ! ' 
says he, and I never felt prouder of a fight than that. 
First he fumbles at his tail-pocket, and takes a pull 
of his gin. Then he draws a knife, and I lifts my 
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whip-stock at that, smart; but it were only to prod 
a new hole in the broke stirrup-leather — ^his pluck was 
all gone." 

" Split my eyes an' limbs ! " the Rommany spluttered 
at last " Yer can fight, duveleste ! " 

•• A bit," Matt ScargU said 

" Gives yer best at it, bor, an' I don't go to bear 
no malice for it, mind yer ! " 

" Better not," the yeoman said " Why couldn't 
yer talk sensible like this, straight off ? " 

" What is it yer wants to know, gentleman ? It's 
a pleasure to tell anythin' to a chap what can light 
like that," the gypsy fawned 

" Now yer talkin' ! " Matt said " What I wants to 
know is, what's the lay, and wheer's the tan, and is 
this here a straight game or a plant, that's what? 
You'd better ha' told me right off, ye gaumeril ; you've 
got to tell me now." 

" Duveleste ! Thaf s the sort o' jib, bor — I likes 
to hear yer," the gypsy glozed, as he finished mending 
his stirrup-leather. 

He stretched himself painfully, groaned loud, 
and took a fresh nip of Hollands. "Yer fly, bor." 
He handed the flask. " Yer woimdy fly ; there 'ent 
many as can best the Flash Budger. /'// tell yer, 
bor, I'll tell yer," he went on hastily, as the yeoman 
showed signs of impatience. " This here's a straight 
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lay an' no plant, and the tan's a snug tan to atch on, 
t'other side Stoniton." 

" Why couldn't yer say so afore, then ? " 

"Krallis's orders, bor. 'Don't tell the rye every- 
thin' all at once,' says the Krallis, ' or mebbe the rye 
won't come,' says he." 

" Will yer swear as my cousin's at the tan t'other 
side Stoniton ? " 

" Ay, sure I will ; wish I may die ! " 

" Will yer take yer oath as this is a straight game 
and no plant ? " 

" Ay, sure I will, gentleman." 

" Yer'U take yer sacrament ? " 

"Take my Solomon-David." 

" Will yer swear yer big oath on it, bor ? " 

The gypsy looked at the yeoman with a great show 
of wonder. " Woundy fly yer be, guv'nor — ^knows all 
about the big oath, do yer, duveleste ! " 

" Swear it, then," the other growled. 

The gypsy wet his forefinger and drew the line 
of a semicircle around his throat Then he swore 
by his father's hand — "Apo mero dadescro vast," he 
swore ; the holy oath of the Rommanies. 

" Reet ! " said Matt Scargil, and the gypsy mounted. 
But still the yeoman hesitated ; he stood patting the 
mare's flank absently, and looking along the road 
into the puzzling dark. 

The gypsy was waiting in the saddle. " Ain't yer 
goin' on } " he said. " Matter o' fourteen mile, that's 
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all What's fotirteen mile to a prize mare? Never 
see a prettier tit, scrag me if I ever." But he got no 
answer. 

"Don't yer come, gentleman, if yer don't feel to 
want to, yer know." 

No answer ; Matt Scargil was making up his mind, 
with a vain effort to fashion a new plan. " As well 
go f or'ard as back'ard now," thought he, ..." A fooil 
I'm like to be, choose either. . . . I'm jealous she'll none 
come." 

" Dablo ! " the gypsy swore. " On'y a matter o' 
fourteen mile, an' a fine ripe rawny at the end," he 
said, with a thrust of his lip and a lickerish look in 
his eye. "But don't if yer don't want — I can see 
arter her myself." 

The yeoman answered at last "Ride first, then," 
he growled. That speech and the leer on the fellow's 
face had decided him; Dahlia was in more danger 
than she knew. 

So forward they rode, and slowly now, for the 
moon was setting behind the serrate edge of Calver 
Cop, and the roadway could hardly be told from the 
low banks of peat skimmed from it on which the 
hedges had just begun to grow. For more than an 
hour they jogged along, the gypsy a couple of lengths 
in front, kept there for security by Matt's caution. 
Silence fell on them with the moonlessness ; the soft- 
ness of the road mufiBed the sound of the hoofs» the 
only noise was the creaking of saddle and stirrup- 
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leather, the jingle of bits, and the clink of the kettle 
now and again. Drowsiness rid the yeoman of 
thoughts for a time ; secure in the regular, easy gait of 
the mare he nodded and dozed and all but slept, and 
might even have ridden snoring into Stoniton. But 
he was suddenly jerked awake by the shy of the 
mare at a yell. 

"Prasteel Ride, rot yerl" the Rommany was 
shrieking. ^^ Prasteel Plastratnengoes l^* 

Matt opened his eyes on the daybreak ; mom was 
at hand ; long indeterminate cloudy lines of paleness 
were streaking the purple and slate of the sky. He 
roused himself with a shudder; that swift, sudden 
shout of fright in the chill of the last moment before 
davm had set him shivering ; his teeth chattered as he 
lifted his head to gaze along the frontward road. 

He could see for half a mile before and around him. 
Fifty yards away he could spy the gypsy scampering 
hot-foot and red-rowelled, the dust spattering up like 
smoke behind the gelding^s hoofs; again and again 
the burly fugitive turned in his saddle, coweringly as 
though he feared a bullet, — ^to shout and wave the yeo- 
man to flight 

But Matt had checked his mare, and was sitting 
stock-still; the gypsy was not the only rider to be 
seen. 

Up to the Stoniton road, by a by-way lane that 
joined it a few rods ahead, a brace of horsemen were 
coming at a gallop ; they were shouting and waving 
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to Matt and the gypsy to wait Matt saw them dimly, 
he heard them but indistinctly; yet he guessed their 
errand and he comprehended the Romman/s flight 
" Runners, by Jud t " He shivered again in the chill 
and the gloom of the dawn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TELLS OF THE HEIR OF THE CHILCUTTS. 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

— Tks Excursion, viii. 

My family by my father's side are all the true old Milesians 
related to the O'Flahertys and O'Shaughnessies, the O'Donnaghans, 
O'Callaghans, 0*Geoghaghans, and all the thick blood of the nation ; 
and I myself am an O'Brallaghan, which is the oldest of them all. 

— Liyue d la Modi, iii. 

It is a good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat and barley, 
a land whose stones are iron. 

— DeuUronomy viii. 7-9. 

O'er moorland and mountain, rude, barren, and bare, 
As 'wildered and wearied I roam. 

— ContiHtf a Pastoral. 

An outlandish people, calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft 
nor feat of merchandise ; who have come into this realm and gone 
from shire to shire and place to place in great company ; and used 
great subtile and crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them in 
hand that they by palmistry could tell men's and women's fortunes ; 
and also have committed many heinous felonies and robberies. 

— Statute 22nd o/Htnry Vlll.t c. 10. 
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VII. 

There sat Matt Scargil, motionless in the saddle, 
unwilling to retreat and unready to go on; in part 
because he was slow to act when taken by surprise, 
in part because he judged it folly as well as cowardice 
to run. After all, he had nothing to dread from peace- 
officers; there was no statute, that he knew of, for- 
bidding a plain honest man to ride the Kings 
highway with a Rommany. The Rom was half a mile 
oif by now; he had ceased to wave and yell; he 
seemed to have given the yeoman up. Matt felt a 
new kind of contempt for the fellow ; for a man of 
his inches he was saving his spotty skin at a galloping 
rate. 

Inert and undecided the yeoman waited, checking 
his fretting mare and quieting her with the pat of his 
hand on her withers. " Steady, old girl," he muttered, 
** steady now," as he watched the strangers gain the 
main road, turn at the juncture, and come cantering 
along towards himself. 

By now the landscape had lightened ; upon the tors 
was unfolding the daisy of dawn — ^the silver-white 
rays first, and then the edge of the disc of yellow ; 
he could see the newcomers more plainly than before. 
** They don't look much like Bow Street redbreasts," 
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he thought ; yet he kept on his g^rd as the two came 
soberly riding along. 

For though the first had the commonplace 
look of a well-to-do bagman, the second, under the 
gold lace of a tri-comered hat, seemed wearing the 
crape mask of a knight of the road So that the 
yeoman grasped his whip-stock near the loop, and 
prepared for "Your money or 111 blow your eyes 
in ! " — that favourite form of invitation on the high- 
way in eighteenth-century days. 

But presently Matt could tell that the black of the 
second man's face was no mask. The second man 
was a negro. 

" Momin', stranger," the foremost said, as he reined 
up his Norfolk trotter in front of the yeoman of 
Kennel Farm. The negro, cased in a livery of green 
and yellow and perched on a stout roadster, between 
saddle-bags buckled on pommel and crupper, touched 
a dingy fist to his laced hat and said, " Mawnin', sah," 
with the jolliest grin of a shiny black face ever seen 
in the county of Derby. 

" Morning, morning ! By Jud, I took ye for high- 
waymen ! " 

" Highwaymen ! " the first comer echoed " No sich 
cattle left in the kentry. Highwaymen's a mere 
idee." 

** Plenty of 'em still," said the yeoman. 

" Sho ! " said the other contemptuously ; " not theer ! 

5 
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Onless that scootin'-off friend o' yotim might happen 
to be one, by chances ? " 

*' Not he," said the yeoman. " He's only a gypsy." 

"Wal, now, if I didn't think he might be one o' 
them strolls! Don't mean to say as ye're friends 
with a gypsy ? 'Tain't nateral. A man what's friends 
with varmints 's a man what's enemies with hisself. 
Why, goU dam it! the hull road up from London 
there's rewards out for a gypsy what's actilly merried 
to a white gal ! Sho ! " The newcomer spat. " Makes 
a 'Merican citizen fly off the handle! 'Tain't nateral. 
White folks is white folks an' niggers is niggers ; so's 
gypsies, by gum ! " 

There was no reply; Matt Scargil was staring at 
the speaker with suspicion and tremor ; the reference 
to Dahlia was plain. 

The newcomer was a spare, sinewy, middle-sized, 
tan-faced fellow of thirty, with bony, sharp features, 
high nose, intensely dark eyes, and coarse, straight, 
black hair, worn short. A showy brooch was stuck in 
his cravat, and many seals hung from his fob-chain ; 
but his dress was loose and ill-kept, there was a care- 
less, unfashionable air about him, and the brim of 
his bell-shaped white beaver was broken at the curl. 

He did not wear the red waistcoat of the Bow Street 
runner ; yet he might be a plastramengo, for all that 
He turned a keen eye on the yeoman; but there 
was no mistrust in his gaze, no hint of the constable 
in his manner. Yet he had seemed inquisitive about 
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the runaway; he had challenged his flight; he had 
talked about the gypsy husband of an English wife. 
His sudden appearance on the road so eairly in the 
dawn was in itself suspect ; he must have been watch- 
ing the highway all night, as a runner would do, 
Matt thought He pretended himself an American 
and had his negro and his strange manner of English 
speech to show it ; yet what should a real American 
want so far across the sea, so soon after the war, in a 
comer of the county of Derby ? 

The stranger rode with pistol-holsters on his saddle, 
as public offlcers always did; yet that was nothing 
uncommon in a traveller. Bagmen carried pistols, 
to defend their receipts and their wares; the roads 
were unsafe. If the yeoman had not come away in 
a hurry he would have brought pistols himself. He 
had never heard that the Bow Street magistrates 
employed a blackamoor for a runner, and the white 
man seemed peaceable enough. The mention of 
Aldo and Dahlia might well be casual. And yet 

"What's your business with me, sir, I'd like to 
know.^" Matt steadied the waver in his voice as he 
spoke. 

"Jest no business at all," the stranger drawled. 
" Jeruel C. Chilcutt's outer business — ^made his pile — 
fixins an' notions — fwc trade — ^Injun traffick — ^like his 
ole man afore him." 

" In what can I serve you, I mean, sir ? " the yeo- 
man said stiffly. 
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" Sarve me the best road to Stoniton, if it's handy. 
Gimme the road to Stoniton or gimme death's my 
idee." 

" The road to Stoniton ? " Matt stared at him with 
renewed mistrust. ''You're on the road to Stoniton 
now." 

"Am I, by gosh! Sorter s'picioned I might be 
so. Putty well sampled every other dum road in the 
township. Been at it all night, I hev — ^bumpin' up . 
an' down the hull endurin' time. 'Pemicus, stop 
grmnm! 

"Yas, Marse Chilcutt," and the negro sobered his 
face. 

"Oughter staid to a ho-tel an' slept comfable at 
Shope, I hed," the other went on. " Dem yer rocky 
roads!" 

"Shope? You're miles off Shope — ^you'll be in 
Stoniton in half an hour." 

** Thet so ? Wal, Stoniton's wheer I'm wantin'. 
Ridin' there yourself, mebbe ? " 

" I am — I mean I was," said the yeoman dubiously. 
" I was going that way." 

"Then I guess Jeruel C. Chilcutt '11 put up bosses 
along o' ye thet fur," said the other promptly. " Pro- 
ceed, Squire ; snap up, 'Pernicus. Don't mind, Squire, 
I s'pose ? " 

" Nay, I don't mind," the yeoman said grudgingly ; 
and the trio started for Stoniton. 

"Guess thet omary friend o' youm's pretty well 
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« 

there by this," the stranger said as they rode. " Lic- 
kety-splity he is — sorter unceremonious — ^rid off reel 
smart, by gum 1 " 

"You scared the begg^ — ^you yelled pretty loud, 
you know." 

" Why, yes — yelled like the dead — ^wanted the road. 
Sorter s'picioned he might be one o' them gypsies. 
It's a breed we don't hev much in my kentry, thank 
glory." 

** Then you're lucky," the yeoman said. " Though 
I've always heard tell there's gypsies everywhere. 
What's the name o* yoiur country, if I might ask ? " 

" Why, sart'nly — ain't ashamed ! 'Meriky — U-nited 
States Re-public. Free mighty land o' the settin' 
sun, sir. Don't see many like us round here, Squire, I 
guess?" 

" We don't," said the Englishman. 

** Don't wanter, mebbe," the American chuckled. 
'' Kinder feels crowded up. Wonders what a 'Merican 
citizen's foolin' rotmd here for, don't ye.? An' 
what on airth I've brung a black boy for, by gum ? " 

"Well — ^I do," the Englishman allowed. 

The American chuckled. " Don't happen to recog- 
nise my hahnsome featiures mebbe? Don't consider 
as Jeruel C.'s any sorter cousin o' youm ? " 

" Can't say I do." 

"Wal, it's disappointin' ! I'm a Chilcutt — one o' 
the Derbyshire Chilcutts; my folks wuz bom an' 
raised here orig'naL Powerful tony folks mine wuz 
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— ^I'm constructin' a fambly-tree of 'em, backwards. 
Don't happen to b'long to the Chilcutts fambly your- 
self?" 

" Not as I know on/' said the Englishman. " My 
name's Scargil — ^yeoman Scargil, o' Kennel Farm." 

" Ah," said the stranger dolefully, " it's allers the 
same, nobody can't never tell me. It's terr'ble dis- 
appointin' ; but I jest goiter find them folks o' mine, 
somewheres. All the fust famblies o' Wilm'n'ton, 
State o' Delaware, cultivates fambly fig-trees. But 
don't mind allowing to yew^ Squire, as it's fambly 
prop'ty Fm arter. Gimme prop'ty or gimme death's 
my idee." 

" After property, hey ? " said the yeoman, interested. 
" What property > " 

"Thet's jest what I gotter find out My ole man 
'lowed there wuz Chilcutt prop'ty goin' beggin' in 
England somewheres. We'm Derbyshire folks, so I 
guess it's Derbyshire prop'ty." 

" Welcome to Darbyshire, then," said the yeoman. 
" I'm Darbyshire myself. It's a fine county, sir." 

"Tarnation rocky." 

" I can understand a man being proud of a Darby- 
shire descent, sir — ^I'm proud of it myself. Glad to 
see you here, sir. Now the war's over we'd ought to 
be friends," and the yeoman held out his hand 

But the American disregarded the offer. 

** Wal," he drawled, " a Chilcutf s gotter be sorter 
particular. Him what's friends with anybody is 
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enemies with hisself. 'Pears ye're friends with 
speckled varmint, Squire; might as well be friends 
with niggers." 

" Nonsense ! " The yeoman spoke testily. ' The 
fellow's no friend o' mine. He's a dealer i' horses, 
like me. It's only a matter o' business," and he looked 
at the stranger with suspicion again. 

But the American held out his hand: "Shake, 
Squire," he said. *' Business is business — ^when it ain't 
banknip'cy. Jeruel C. Chilcutt's done biz with 
Injuns and free niggers hisself. Shake! Ain't no 
pesky British pride about Jeruel C." 

But a second thought struck the American, and 
he drew back his hand : " Don't happen to be one o' 
them dum Ab'litionists, do ye?" he said; "can't 
stummick them Ab'litionists — foolin' round other 
folks' prop'ty like thet ! " 

" Well, I don't hold with slave-owning, you know," 
said the yeoman. "But America's a long way off, 
and it's no affair o' mine." 

" Shake, Squire ! " said the American, with a beam- 
ing face. " Reg'lar sensy, thet is. Raised about here, 
mebbe > " 

" I was," said Matt. " My family's been Darbyshire 
yeomen ever since there's been a county o' Darby." 

"Then you'll know my folks, for sure. I'm come 
over special to look for 'em, an' I've brung a black 
boy jest to cut a proper shine. The Chilcutts, ye 
know ? " 
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" Chilcutts ? " the yeoman echoed ; " Chilcutts ? " 

" Yes, Chilcutts — reglar ole Derbyshire fambly, 
ain't it? My ole man allers 'lowed to be proud o' 
the Chilcutts. His ole man scooted it from hum — 
Chilcutt Castle, ye know. Allers 'lowed there wuz 
piles of fambly prop'ty goin' beggin*. / ain't proud — 
it's the prop'ty I'm arter. Gimme dollars or gimme 
death's my idee. I'd as soon hev crowns as dollars, 
if there's more on 'em." 

Matt Scargil laughed "The Chilcutts," he said. 
" Chilcutts ? No, 1 don't recollect any Chilcutts. 
There's the Cockaynes and Shalcrosses, and Eyres 
and Foljambes, and the Scargils o' course; there's 
Pegges and Cells and Snittertons and Chaworths 
and Mundys — all of 'em Darbyshire folks o' quaUty 
and estate. But I misremember any Chilcutts. Hap- 
pen they're Yorkshire or Notti'gham — there's very 
respectable families in Yorkshire and Notti'gham." 

'' Dum it ! " grumbled the man from Delaware. " I'm 
disappointed, Squire. This yere's Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, Eu-rope, I guess 1 " 

"It is," said Matt Scargil, with pride in his voice, 
as he gazed around on cop and edge and dale, steeped 
in the morning's stillness and wakening with the sun. 
"It's Darbyshire^ this is — the best county in Eng- 
land." 

" Wal, Derbyshire's where the Chilcutts hails from, 
anyhow. My ole man wuz onsartain about the town- 
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ship, but plum sure on the county. Ye're terr'ble 
disappointing Squire." 

'*rm sure I wish I might help you, sir — ^I'd be 
blythe to do it if I could. Chilcutts now ? " Matt cogi- 
tated "No, I doubt there's none. But happen I'll 
onbethink me. Yon's Stoniton — well ask at the inn. 
I suppose you won't say no to a meal ? " 

For the yeoman had made up his mind to tarry 
awhile at Stoniton ; there seemed nothing else to do, 
except to go home a third time in failure. 

If the dukkerin was not all a flam the gypsies 
would know to find him at the inn. Besides, he must 
bait and rest Merrylegs. At a gentle pace he rode 
up the hill to the Crossways, and led along Stoniton 
Dale. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TELLS OF THE TRAVELS OF DAHLIA. 

*Tis now the summer of your youth : 
Time has not cropt the roses from your cheek. 
Though sorrow long has washed them. 

— The Gatmster^ iii., 4. 

A random choice untried they take, 

They dream in courtship and in wedlock wake. 

—Th$ Wife of Bath, 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Mjrself not least. 

— Ulysses, 

Falsely your Church seven Sacraments doth name, 
Penance and Matrimony are the same. 

— Letter to a Roman Catholic, 

If there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may 
decrease it upon better acquaintance ; when we are married and have 
more occasion to know one another, I hope upon familiarity will grow 
more contempt. 

— Merry Wives of Windsor, i., i. 

Miss, your slave ; I hope your early rising will do you no harm ; 
I find you are but just come out of the cloth-market. 

— Polite Conversation, v. 

My father, I am certain by his letter, will now hear neither 
petition nor defence. 

— Cecelia, ix., 7. 
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VIII. 

In his flight along the same road to the Crossways, 
half an hour earlier, the gypsy had avoided the right- 
hand turn that led to Stoniton. The pace of the 
bay gelding had slackened into a seemly trot as horse 
and rider drew near to the meeting of the roads. 
For the Crossways was a place of gorgio authority; 
there under a clump of red-trunked fir stood the lock- 
up, a round low tower of stone, with grated window 
and iron-clamped naily door; there rose the whip- 
ping-post, with ready ring and staple; there, beside 
the pinfold — ^prison of three tarry lost sheep — ^yawned 
the parish stocks; and there the sign-post pointed 
the path of probity and business. 

Warily went the gypsy past these emblems of 
gorgio law and order, for he now was nearing the tan. 
The road to Derby crossed the entrance of Stoniton 
Gorge, and then sloped southward On the cap of 
the hill the gypsy turned in his saddle and stared rear- 
ward once more, to assiure himself that there was no 
chase. The beacon of morning was alight on the tors 
beyond Derwent; eastward the sky was yellowish- 
white; amber sparkles flashed up through the trail 
of mist that marked the run of the river; mist lay 
grey on the highway as well, and wooded turnings 
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hid the spot where the yeoman had beeu left to his 
luck with plastramengoes. But the gypsy could see 
far enough to the rear to be sure that none were 
pursuing him. Nobody was near him ; only the three 
tarry sheep tenanted the Crossways; the prison was 
as empty as the stocks ; no eye marked him ; safe and 
unseen he might make for the hidden tan. 

A mile or more beyond the crossways the Rommany 
quitted the declivity of the Derby road, and turned 
aside- at a spot where the right-hand border of grass 
spread out into a triangle. This green triangle of 
coarse sod laid its dusty base along the roadside and 
pushed its apex upwards, betwixt low walls of rubble- 
stone, to the curve of a yellow belt of dwarf oak and 
hornbeam which rose from a tangle of broom and 
brackea Above the trees could be seen a broken line 
of whitish crags, topped with a few wind-persecuted 
firs, and over these the brightening western sky hued 
in flamingo. 

Here the gypsy dismounted ; he patted his smoking 
horse and led him into the trees. On the other side 
of the belting coppice rose the high sheltering wall of 
crag, and there, between the grey piers of a natural 
gateway in the limestone wall, a grassy bridle-path 
humped up, and began its downward wind. 

The gypsy paused in the gateway ; from the top of 
a pier of pitted grey rock the sentry of the Rommany 
camp was regarding him. " Sarshan, rawny," he said, 
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with an amorous smile; for the sentry was Mistress 
Dahlia Lee. 

" Where do you come from ? '* asked Dahlia, avert- 
ing her face from his hot eyes as she spoke. " What 
made you leave the tan last night } " 

The gypsy gave his odious laugh. " Better ask yer 
Rom," he sneered. 

" Where have you been all night ? What new mis- 
chief now > " she queried anxiously. 

" Yer'll know soon enow, duveleste ! " He paused 
and leered ; she lowered her eyes. 

" The Krallis is asking for you," she said ; and he 
passed on. Leading his horse, he took the grassy 
footway, and disappeared below its curve into the 
hollow that lay beyond and beneath the crags. " 111 
have yer yet, my chi," he muttered as he went 

With a sigh the sentry of the tan turned to scan the 
Derby road again. She had left the tents before day- 
break, to mount guard in her turn, glad to be free 
from gypsy companionship a while. Raised above 
the belt of russet scrub on her tall grey pedestal, she 
sat like a statue, her chin clasped in her fingers, her 
elbow upborne by her knee. She was gazing north- 
wards, towards the region where Whinyat lay. Tears 
were knocking at her eyes ; gaunt mountain, serrate 
Edge, tall tor, red moor, and sinuous amethystine 
dale spoke to her with voices of old friendship. That 
ripply gold on yonder river, a day ago it had foamed 
down Whinyat wdr, had huddled along the race to 
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her father's mill-wheel» had lipped the bank of the 
Mill-House garden where Matt Scargil used to seek 
her after supper, four centuries ago! . . . And now! 
Matt Scargil contemned her, doubtless — ^loathed her 
as a sullied thing that had lain in gypsy arms. " Ah! " 
a flush came to her cheek, there was a proud lifting 
of the head, a flash of set teeth; was she not wed, 
was she not an honest woman? What mattered it 
what Matt Scargil might think ? . . . Yet the knocking 
tears welled out. 

The young breeze strengthened ; it blew back the 
frill of her hood, it stirred her ruddy-brown hair; 
the grey cloak fluttered and fell aside, revealing a 
rounded form that even the high-waisted gown of 
woolsey could not disencharm. The breath of the 
breeze had brought back the tint of wild-rose to her 
cheek; but the line that ran from ear to chin, in a 
curve of dainty fulness, hardened a little as she let 
her mind drift back upon the past. 

Ah, those four years of wanderings! Cities she 
had seen, and famous lands, and much of all she had 
dreamed about in the dormitory at Derby school and 
in her maiden chamber she had known. Romance she 
had tasted ; the flame of passionate love had lapped 
her, flaring up from a fire of straw ; gypsy magic had 
wiled her ; gypsy passion had held her ; Aldo's thrift- 
less hand had lavished luxury upon her a while. She 
had ladied it in the world, with fan and jewel and 
Indian shawl and feather ; beaux, exquisite chattering 
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gallants, gay barons and counts had buzzed about 
her: some brilliant moments had been hers. Then 
poverty swooped, but that was bearable ; then dread, 
less painful than the event; then shame, flight, 
sordid companionship, terror by night and by day, 
the lengthening, pursuing shadow of the gallows ever 
touching the fleeing heels. And here in Derbyshire 
she was back again, hke a hare to its form, but 
houseless within reach of home ! ^ 

She could bless heaven, now, that no child had 
leaped in her arms, that no tiny mouth had lipped 
her breast. How many a time in Rome had she 
breathed her Ave Maria — " Mary Mother, thou who 
wert wife, thou who wert mother, make me to be 
mother of a son ! " But now she could bless God — 
the God of the grey old chiurch at Whinyat — that her 
lap was barren of a child. 

Four years of childless and almost loveless wander- 
ings lay behind her ; now in the short-coach to Lon- 
don, now in a lugger across to Dunkerque, now in 
slow stage-waggons to the Rhine bank, anon in crazy 
Italian gigs; now with postilion, obsequious service, 
ranting horns ; and last in tilted gypsy carts, sneaking 
along by night from tan to tan. 

It was almost four years since they sailed from 
London to the Lowlands, to speak with Flamenca 
in the convent at Ypres — ^her face softened at the 
thought of Flamenca; and then from the dead old 
city of Ypres they had passed to Aachen and Cologne. 
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It was at Cologne that the first cloud loomed upon her 
heart Sinister on the unfinished tower of the g^reat 
Dom she saw the beams of a giant derrick rise black, 
like a gallows, against the sanguine sunset The 
huge crane rotted there, useless, deserted — a curse was 
on the Dom, the people said ; it would never be com- 
pleted ; no work for Aldo's chisel at Cologne. Shiver- 
ingly as she watched the hawks swoop round the 
unfinished pinnacles and sneering cynical gargoyles 
of the Dom, she had thought what a father's curse 
might bring upon her, and upon the son and son's 
son of whom her heart was dreaming then. The 
gibbet-like beams of that century-old crane, gaunt 
against that sky of blood! It had seemed an omen, 
a portent of what was in store. 

She shuddered as she recalled that memory, and 
she pulled her cloak around her. Somewhere in the 
rocks quite near a raven croaked. She listened and 
watched awhile. Then the Derby road g^rew dim to 
her g^ze again ; her thoughts were back on the road 
by the Rhine River. 

On, on, by viny banks, in jolting waggons and 
swaying diligences ; the red-gold leaves of late 
autumn shining above her under a chilly sun. It was 
at Coblentz that she first felt contempt for Aldo. 
That city of refuge was crowded with titled folk from 
bleeding France — ^weaklings, conspirators, or cowards. 
Foppish vicomtes, rakish old ducs^ had ogled her and 
leered ; grandes dames had eyed her young face with 
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envious disdain. Count Sasso, Aide called himself 
at Coblentz; how he fawned upon the French re- 
fugees, how he aped their finnicking manners, how 
large he talked of his uncle the Cardinal, the Sasso 
gems, and the Sasso palazzo at Rome ! She was glad 
to travel on to Basle; though it was at Basle she 
saw that pictured Dance of Death — ^her journey was 
full of such omens. The streets of Basle were 
thronged with plump priests and ruddy friars ; license 
and fanaticism flaunted arm-in-arm at Basle; it was 
at Basle that she first saw a scoffing face peep from 
the hood of her new Church. She was glad to travel 
on. 

Then spread the grim cold wilderness of Switzer- 
land before her ; up rose the horrible region of savage 
Alps. November ice and snow ; the steely lakes that 
wind-squalls fretted into molten lead; the mutter of 
avalanches lost hke smoke among the frozen peaks, 
heard shudderingly by night as sleepless she lay in 
squalid inns; cataracts blown flappingly out, like 
widows' veils of vapour, from craggy ledges; the 
hoarse madness of torrents in drunken fury rushing ; 
the spread of wearisome whiteness, a dazzle by day, 
the ghost of a world by night; the glaciers solitary 
and august ; the shuddering, starven trees that tossed 
their yellowed arms despairingly before the torturing 
onslaught of sleety gales. At Lucerne she would 
fain have lingered — Lucerne, the quaint old burg 
with its tower rooted in black water; but no, they 

6 
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must huny on, lest winter should slam the gate upon 
the pass. 

Up to the pass, through mists as white and cold as 
the snows, they had ridden muleback; the yapping 
howl of wolves had chilled her blood, the lammer- 
geyer on mighty vans had poised above her threaten- 
ingly, the fog-beUs had jangled ominous, as they 
stumbled afoot to the melancholy hut of the Ca- 
puchins on the Col. Across the gale-swept ridge 
they cowered, to miles of creeping motion on the 
other slope. Cataract and ice-slide, gaunt, skeleton 
mountains, bared and horribly ribbed, sheer precipices 
dropping from the path, the pole-marked track across 
the plateaux of writhen snow, the hidden g^ulf s where 
the frozen dead lay gibbering — ah, that nightmare 
land of the High Alps! She shuddered at the 
thought 

But Italy! At first the lakeland; white-pointed 
mountains, smit with gold above and sheathed in 
silver below; rocks that at sunset blushed and 
sparkled like carbuncle stones, reflected in lagoons 
of fluid emerald and sapphire; stiff agave, thorny 
cactus, flat-topped pine, withering lemon grove, brown 
palmy cluster — ^the fading flush of rose-oleanders in 
the patio of that inn where she was happy for a day — 
that charmed, enchanted hostel of Lost Time, Then 
came the piled and tumbled hills, that undulated into 
the vastness of lonesome heaths, where gaunt, slant 
crosses told of bygone stabbings unavenged; then 
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plains, where thin steely curves of water shone like 
sickles laid late to the fields; where olive-hued canals 
meandered; where the mulberry neighboured the 
chestnut and the vine. Lombardy, where in the 
sordid towns bold beggars swarmed, and shameless 
hoydens flaunted, and swarthy priests with furtive 
eyes droned at their greasy breviaries as they passed. 
From post to post the vetturini, beating the tortured 
horses, drove them along, past gorges filled with 
myrtle, on roads that were lined with crackling elms 
still garlanded with empty vines. A land of shrines, 
ossuaries, churches; with calvaries and crosses all 
along the way; how piously, now that he was in 
priestly Italy, Aldo had crossed himself at every way- 
side haunt of prayer ! Poplar-bordered brooks, silver- 
g^rey olive orchards, battalions of mournful cypress, 
stript almond trees, red towers of ruinous villas just 
seen amid grey woods of ilex ; white, calm oxen with 
scarlet head-bands under black horns; the coasting 
road, with the sea on the sunset side ; Spezzia, Pisa ; 
and a sunny turquoise sky over all. 

• •••••• 

Hark, what was that upon the Derby road.' The 
distant soxmd of horses ? She listened fruitlessly, and 
her thoughts went drifting back to Italy again. 

• .••••• 

At last, the Campagna, barren, silent, dull, where 
pestilence hibernated, where the ruins of feudal tower 
and Caesarian aqueduct lay strewn like bones along 
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a Saharan track. On a hill above Baccano the 
veiiurino pulled up his horses with clatter of shingle 
and gpind of wheels ; pompously he pointed his whip 
toward the horizon. There, between two blue mounts, 
a pinnacle was faintly seen. " Roma ! " The vetturino 
mouthed the word with pride. " Roma ! " That was 
the pinnacle upon St Peter's Dome. 

Then turrets and cupolas surging up, long lines 
of palace facades interlocking, the myrtled hill of the 
Pincian gleaming, St Peter's lifting ever more mighty 
at each reach in the winding approach, fixing the eye 
and finishing the spectacle; the gallop across the 
Milvian bridge, with the Tiber sullen below ; the rattle 
through narrow streets intg the great Square of the 
Steps, the turn into the Via di Condotti, the gallop 
along the Corso, the descent from the cramping 
canestrella at the Piazza Colonna — Rome ! 

Rome! As she entered the city eleven strong 
sweet strokes had soxmded from the bell-tower on the 
Mount of the Trinity, strokes that lingered warn- 
ingly above the aged, wicked city, which at every 
epoch seems in its doomed eleventh hour. Rome! 
ruin built upon ruin, the church posed on the temple, 
the cross topping the phallic obelisk, the luscious 
bas-relief built into the ascetic convent's wall. Rome ! 
the terraced garden, the frescoed loggia, the palace 
with statued court and marble stair; the spouting 
dolphins, the vine-trellis and the orangery, the 
crumbling gate, the portico, the colonnade ; Rome ! 
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Ah, well! none of the other girls at Derby school 
had gone upon a wedding journey such as that ; none 
of them would ever know the great world as she had 
seen it; what were their petty routs and provincial 
assemblies and theatre-goings compared to the splen- 
dours she had known? And Dahlia stirred with 
leisurely grace, rose up calmly, with ample gesture 
shook from her wide shoulders the weight of four 
years' cares, and stood upon her watch with a more 
hopeful eye. Wedlock had not been all an error ; some 
splendid pulsing moments had been hers; life for 
her might yet go welL "Who knows?" she mut- 
tered; "who knows?" 

Mockingly from the stem of an elm hard by came 
the laugh and the tap of the wood-pecking g^reen 
whaffle; the laugh was almost human, the tap was 
like the hollow thud of hammer on cofiin-lid. Down 
in the tan the companion of her wedding journey lay 
panting, cursing, coughing; and a brace of red- 
waistcoated horsemen were coming up the Derby 
road 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TELLS OF THE TAN IN THE PEST-HOLE. 

Ainsi que la vertu, le crime a ses degr^s. 

— Phedn, iv., 2. 

The best houses there were of canvas or entiltments. 

—Lenten Siuffi. 

I have lain so many nights 
A bedmate of the snail, and eft, and snake. 
In grass and burdock. 

— r*# Hofy Grail. 

Poverty makes some humble, but more malignant. 

— Eugens Aram, i., 6. 

II mangea de cette chose inexprimable, qu'on appelle de la vache 
enrag^e. 

— Lgs MisirabUs. 

Then might you see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tossed 
And fluttered into rags ; then relics, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds. 

— Paradise Lost, iii. 

His checks no longer drew the cash 
Because, as his comrades explained in flash — 
He had overdrawn his badger. 

— MX88 KILMAN8EGG. 
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IX. 

Meanwhile the gypsy was making his way down to 
the tan. 

The Rommanies were camped within the ring of 
a natural amphitheatre. The arena was small, and 
a wall of hill and crag so hemmed it in that even 
from neighbouring heights its occupants were screened 
from view. But the tan had another protection. 
The spot was shunned as a place of ancient burial; 
mounds, large as the graves of giants, swelled the 
sward ; it was the Pest-Hole, where a hundred plague- 
spotted dead had been shudderingly thrust from view 
two centuries before. That antique terror haunted 
and sentinelled the place ; the dread of old contagion 
still steaming from the turf guarded it from visita- 
tion. Twice within memory a Stoniton herdsman 
had sweated into fever and died of fear — ^his punish- 
ment for seeking stray cattle in the Pest-Hole. 
Besides, the spirit of Markham Belk, the hardly 
human solitary who buried and robbed the spotty 
bodies of the dead, did it not wander there, by day 
and night, with shriek and moan for penance .' Only 
Rommanies dare dwell in such a haunt; and this 
tradition, together with the screens of hill and crag 
and foliage run wild, made it a place of safe 
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retreat for them. But now that the hunted Krallis of 
the Lees was come, with a price upon his head and 
the Redbreasts at his heels, the gateways to the 
Pest-Hole were guarded by inhabitants of the tan; 
Dahlia stood watch at one, Flamenca sentried the 
other. 

As the gypsy led his horse down the bridle-path 
the tan was revealed to his sight Tattered tents of 
dingy blanketing rose pyramidal from the turf. The 
shafts of ramshackle carts and wiskies rested on the 
grrave-mounds. Hooped cart-covers rose like mon- 
strous fungi from the grass. Panniered asses and 
mangy horses browsed between them. Under slung 
cook-pots fires were smoking ; and tawny women, ear- 
ringed and bead-necklaced, watched the cookery while 
their men still slept 

But sleep had fled from Aldo Lee, though he still 
was stretched on his mattress. Shadow from the tent 
fell on his face and hid the teeth set hard and the 
eyes that glowered, as he lay there sourly thinking. 
To have come to this! Alone; his wife glad of a 
pretext to get from his presence awhile; awaiting 
the coming of a countrified fool to carry her away 
altogether ; ill, the pang taking him almost momently, 
his breath pulsing short ; hunted, the gallows impend- 
ing, a hundred guineas on his head! To have come 
to this — to this! 

A paltry hundred guineas only? He was worth 
thrice as much the day he sailed from London four 
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years before. Ah, what luck he had had in those 
days! Young, strong, handsome, gay, a glamourer 
endowed with the gypsy knack of charming a woman ; 
wed to a wife on whom the eyes of men turned 
covetously ; master of a lazy pleasant art ; and winner 
at the green tables in Little Suffolk Street ; ah, what 
luck! But now ... all hopes, plans, efforts dashed 
and vain. 

He saw himself in Rome, expecting the beauty of 
his English wife to win him gold and title there. 
Curse his unnatural grandfather. Cardinal Sasso! 
" You back again ? " was all the welcome the old 
man gave, as his grandson stooped to kiss his ring. 
" You back again ? " and yet he was father to Aldo's 
mother, the false celibate ; niece, he said of her, when 
he ought to have said daughter, the priestly old fox. 
... If old Cardinal Sasso had but spoken a timely 
word to old Pius the Sixth ; if the Holy Father had 
but summoned the beautiful convert to his footstool — 
he loved to pat a comely head bent before him; if 
Papal rule had but lasted a month longer; if — ^but 
what good to reckon up such " if s "—curse them, curse 
them! And the Krallis turned and tossed upon his 
mattress as he cursed. . . . 

The months he had slaved at that carving, for the 
church of Ste. Croce, and all without reward! The 
old sanctifico, his grandfather, did he not promise 
the Pope's blessing for the pious offering of those 
new Stations of the Cross ? — the Pope's blessing and 
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a title into the bargain, maybe? Why not? Titles 
are plentiful in Italy; a title would have wiped the 
cursed gypsy stain from his birth; why not? His 
mother was only the child of a parish priest, a poor 
parocOi when she took to the roads and the tents 
with the handsome Krallis of the Lees ; but the poor 
parish priest had lived to become a Cardinal, and a 
wealthy Cardinal to boot Was not he, Aldo himself, 
a faithful son of the Church, trained in a monastery, 
and prepared for the priesthood ? Priest and Cardinal 
he might have been himself, curse it! if only the 
damned gypsy itch in his blood would have let him 
rest tranquil, unwandering. Count Aldo Lei! why 
not ? . . . 

If the old man had been loose-fisted; if even he 
had made a will ; if Aldo's mother could have been 
legitimated before she died; if only the Pope could 
have known how to hold power, old fool that he was, 
a month longer ; if — oh, curses, curses on it all ! 

Curses on the French! Above all, on the Bona- 
partes ! It was their ambitions had wrecked his own, 
it was they who roused and fomented the Roman 
revolution which ruined all his plans. . . . He remem- 
bered the breaking out of riot, that fatal night; he 
recalled its furious renewal the next morning. The 
rabble came rushing to the Sasso palace — he saw the 
old man shot down, — the fool, not to lie perdu! . . . 
He died without testament, and so, at one shot, passed 
into limbo all chances of rank and fortune for his 
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kin. For the Pope was the next to fail him; the 
Pope might have awarded him some of the Sasso 
money, if power had remained in the Vatican. But 
the riot ran on to the palazzo which housed the 
French Ambassador, curse him! ''Long live the 
RepubUc of France ! " the cockaded fools had cried. 
" Down with the Papal dominion ! Give us the old 
Republic of Rome — ^the grand old days again ! " the 
sweaty Rienzis yelled, the fools! 

Hidden behind a pillar in the colonnade on the 
other side of the piazza he had seen and heard the 
catastrophe. He saw the sbirri scatter, he heard the 
wavering march of the Papal troops as they came 
to quell the riot ; he saw the line of sickly flame, half- 
quenched in the hot sunshine, flicker from their 
muskets; he heard the screams, he watched the re- 
volutionaries break, cower, flee into a courtyard — 
the courtyard of the French Embassy, as the devil 
would have it, it was! Even then all might have 
gone well in the end, and the Pope have remained in 
power. But down the steips of the palace came the 
French General Duphot, pretentious, pompous little 
fool! Down the steps he came to play the peace- 
maker, forsooth! The Papal soldiery fired on the 
mob again, and— <nirse the accident — a bullet buried 
itself in the Frenchman's bedizened breast . . . 

Ah, there the end of the temporal sway of the 
Popes began ; there was the very pretext those devils 
the Bonapartes had wished for. Duphot — ^the pom- 
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pous fool of a meddler! — ^was to have married a 
Bonaparte woman, and the Ambassador, whose palace 
the Papal troops were said to have insulted, was 
Joseph — brother to Napoleon himself. . . . Ay, there 
was the end of it ; any fool might then have foretold 
the march of a French army into Rome. . . . 

Flaunting and drumming into the dty the French 
troops came before long, of course! Pontifical 
government fell; the Pope was prisoner in his vast 
ugly barrack of a palace; two hundred Frenchmen 
watched its gates and posterns — the Holy Father 
was prisoner in his own house. The Republic was 
proclaimed in the Forum — ^liberty, equality, brother- 
hood, inalienable rights of men« and all the French 
shibboleth, brand-new for Italy. ... In Saint Peter's 
fourteen Cardinals sang the Te Deum, to celebrate the 
birth of popular government Sensible men, those 
fourteen; grandfather Sasso would have lacked the 
wit to turn his coat in time, old fool I 

And next, Massena, the popinjay, came riding into 
Rome, with orders from Napoleon Bonaparte. Aldo 
had seen him come, four thousand bayonets shining 
before and behind, drums drubbing, colours flying. 
His mission was to oust the Pope, to quell the proud 
piety of any Cardinals who might still stand faithful 
to the Holy See. Out from the Vatican, out from 
Rome, out from the Papal territory they must go. . . . 
Oh, curse the Bonapartes, the devils! He was but 
a fly upon their wheel 
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The husband of Cousin Dahlia writhed on the mat- 
tress as the bitter current of recollection ran on. 
Why had he ever gone to Rome? Flamenca had 
warned him against it, and her dukkerin always came 
true. . . . Yet he had striven his best for himself at 
Rome, even after the Revolution. Did he not shout 
with the new-bom Republicans, nobody louder ? Did 
he not go with the mob, at the heels of Massena's 
regiment, to the Vatican, on the day of pillage and 
sack ? He was one of the few Italians who dared to 
penetrate to the Sistine. How the Papal guards, in 
their gaudy uniform of red and black and yellow, 
had stuck to their posts, the fools! — ^to get spitted! 
How the hammers crashed through the barred doors 
under the colonnade! How old Pius the Sixth sat 
shivering in his robes of thick white wool, his face 
paler than his stole; how the conclave of faithful 
Eminences trembled, and anathema'd under their 
breath; how the purple prelate-in-waiting clung, 
shrieking, to the arm of the throne, a futile sanctuary ! 

" Leave me ; in the name of God, leave me ! I am 
eighty years old, my children ! " the Pope had wailed, 
as a big Lorrainer wrenched from his finger the holy 
ring. "Give me to die where I have lived so long. 
Gesu mio ! Let me die where I have lived ! " 

"Anywhere is good enough to die in," Massena 
sneered, and the soldiers shouted their laughter at the 
jest " Out with him ! " and, detto fatto, out went 
the Holy Father — out from Sistine Chapel, and Vati- 
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can, and Rome, and the Domain, to die in exile, the 
old fool ! Why could he not bargain and bribe, while 
yet there was time ? There was plenty to bribe with 
in his palace ; loot was lavish in the Vatican that day. 
Eleven gold medals came into Aldo's own keeping; 
a lucky number, eleven^ — ^for a while he hoped that 
his luck was changed. . . . The sun of Rome was set, 
he could see that plain; and the star of France 
was risen. Those Bonapartes, what clever villains! 
France was mistress of Italy, France was going to 
be mistress of the world, and Napoleon was going to 
be master of France, any fool could see. To France 
any wise man would go ; and the medals would pay 
for the journey. 

Northward they went — ^he was ass enough not to 
leave Dahlia behind, he was still not tired of her — 
round by the coast to Genoa and Marseilles, and up 
by the grey Rhone to Paris they went ; a long, time- 
wasting route ; but the girl had so shuddered and wept 
at the thought of crossing the snow-moimtains again. 
Avignon, Valence, Lyons, Dijon; a long, slow 
journey; he had laughed to find at Avignon the 
Pope's palace a French barrack — ^the maundering old 
fumbler was houseless even there! How the revolu- 
tionary French beaux in their striped, ugly, long- 
tailed coats and endless chokers had eyed and danced 
around Dahlia ; he grew proud of her again ; but 
how prudish she was, denying invitations to card- 
tables and suppers, though she knew how his purse 
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was light. There was a certain avocat-frincipal at 
Lyons — ^bah! the love-sick old gallant would have 
gladly lost another hundred louis to Dahlia's husband, 
if she would have but been cleverly kind — the old 
fellow was easy to fooL But no ; she was stubborn — 
and penniless they were, almost, when they came into 
Paris at last . . . 

Paris! Curse the place! What could even the 
cleverest man do for himself, a stranger, in a city 
torn with factions and stuffed with assignats / There 
was nothing to be netted at Paris, not even a month's 
carving employ ; he had wasted the weeks they spent 
in Paris before they turned north, through France. 

Through France to the Channel they wandered; 
the Norman cathedrals found them bread for a time. 
. . . Curses on the ignorant, blind brutes of revolu- 
tionaries who had damaged the exquisite stone-work 
and wood-work he was set to repair! That rood- 
screen at Chartres, that font at Beauvais, the tym- 
panum at Amiens — ^he had never sculptured so well in 
his life, he was proud of the mark he left behind 
him at Amiens, Chartres, and Beauvais. . . . Ah, after 
all, there was nothing worth living for but the joy of 
the hand and the eye in an art . . . 

He held up his right hand and watched its tremb- 
lings; it was thin, veiny, dry, fevered — a long time 
before it would carve a masterpiece again, he told 
himself with a sob. He noted his inward-curving, 
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brittle finger-nails; of what was that a sign, he had 
heard say ? . . . 

Why must he think of it over and over again, all 
the curst, miserable business — ^the frightful luck that 
had followed him, merciless, from Rome to Paris 
and Paris to England again? But he must. Those 
Norman cathedrals, they did not maintain him for 
long; their revenues were confiscate, the Constitu- 
tional priests in charge of them were poor ; work was 
scant and pay was paltry. The best thing to do 
seemed to be to take ship to England — always money 
to be picked up by a clever man in England. . . . Then 
there was Dahlia's father ; they had thought he might 
be coaxed over, perhaps. ... If she had only borne a 
boy, to set on the old curmudgeon's knee! A child 
would have been worth having, for that . . . 

It was dear living in England: these English 
moneybags, with their pride and their stupidity, make 
living twice as dear as at Rome. And then, the 
French had suppressed the convent at Ypres, and 
Flamenca must come to his care ; but she would have 
come in any case, soon or long ; they could not tame 
her to the veil, the Abbess wrote, and the money to 
pay for her had ceased to arrive from Rome, since 
grandfather Sasso was dead. Curse Flamenca! 
Hers was another mouth to feed. And luck scowled 
on him almost every night behind the green tables 
in Soho. . . . 

There wasn't a crown in his pocket the morning that 
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damned Bosswel Leeke had come and said: ''Why 
don't yer carve on copper-plate a bit, Krallis? . . ." 

His face twitched, his chest heaved and then hol- 
lowed, the cough took him again. Oh, curses, curses, 
curses! A little time of flush guineas and gay living, 
while Dahlia stived herself indoors; a little time of 
luck and safety and lavishness — and then the dis- 
covery, the flight, the long pursuit, the runners never 
really baffled; a pistol fired at 'em and his neck in 
double danger! . . . And here he was, stewed in the 
Pest-Hole for a dorter, camped with dirty gypsy 
wretches who reverenced him as Krallis, the fools! 
and waiting for a country joUocks to come and carry 
his wife away, so that he might have just a hair's- 
breadth of a chance to get to Kirk Yetholm. . . . 

Oh, curse it all, curse it ! — where was Bosswel 
Leeke? Why the fiend couldn't he come back 
straight ? Was he playing false ? Had he blabbed, 
had the tall devil turned informer, had he cut sticK 
alone, had 

The flap of the tent fell back, and the gypsy mes- 
senger entered with the sunshine. The Krallis raised 
his head. " Curse you being so long ! " he coughed. 
Where is he — ^where's Scargil ? . . . But — ^but it doesn't 
matter,' he mumbled, dropping his head upon the 
mattress slackly. Did anything matter? — did any- 
thing matter — until he was better again? 

" I'm tired, Bosswel," he whispered. " Where's Fla- 
menca ? I want her ; I . . . fetch Flamenca here." 

7 
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CHAPTER X. 

TELLS OF GUESTS AT THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 

— Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus. 

I am a worm, and no man. 

— Psalms xxii. 6. 

The Bow Street runners ceased out of the land soon after the 
introduction of the new police. I remember them very well as stand- 
ing about the door of the office in Bow Street. They had no uniform 
other than a blue dress-coat, brass buttons, and a bright red cloth 
waistcoat. The slang name for them was Redbreasts. 

— Dickens* Letters^ ii. 

I am come from the City of Destruction, and am going to Mount 
Zion. 

— The Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

The meanest Briton scorns the highest slave. 

— The Campaign, 

There is nothing which has been yet contrived by man by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn. 

— Life of Johnson, vi., 3. 
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X. 

The while the Krallis moaned and cursed, three tired, 
drowsy and hungry night-birds came riding into 
Stoniton. 

That quaint, ancient village lay straitened between 
tall crags within a steep defile. The crags were 
studded with fossils and veiled by ivy and fern. Here 
and there masses of rock had fallen, and lay in loose 
piles; blackened chimney-holes and dark door- 
openings showed that free habitations had once been 
burrowed therein. But now the villagers lived 
proudly at rent-charge, in the huts and cots of rubble 
and roughcast which straggled alongside the road. 
The backs of these cots and huts were built close up 
to the bulging cliffs, for space was scant in Stoniton. 
Yet between the cottages and the road lay many 
time-honoured middensteads, the piled hereditary 
riches of the dalesfolk, with lower strata inconceivably 
antique. Lean little pigs and bony poultry battled 
and battened on these malodorous front gardens, or 
wandered in and out of cottage and cowhouse door- 
ways that opened side by side. Space was scant 
because Stoniton was semi-subterranean; it lay at 
the bottom of a long curving gash in the limestone 
plateaa There the snowfalls drifted deep in winter ; 
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there the sun was a tardy visitant, even in July. 
Damp, grey, and shivery was the air that sumtner 
morning as the three night-birds rode along the dale 
and reined-up at the sign of The Brazen Serpent 

The sign of The Brazen Serpent had swimg from 
a single gallows out .over the road for more than 
two hundred years— ever since the plague visited 
Stoniton. The inn lay snuggled in the clasp of a 
concave crag that beetled over the chimneys with 
harmless threatenings. The Brazen Serpent afforded 
the commonalty the use of a long, low, smoke- 
blackened kitchen ; brightened by rows of pewter 
plates and dishes, and mugs and jugs of lustre-ware ; 
made cosy by a cavernous ingle, shining spit-chains, 
the sheen of burnished copper warming-pans, and 
the ease of sheltering long-settles. For guests who 
journeyed with servants in their train there was a 
parlour; an inner room with sanded floor, bow-pot 
of dried lavender on the window-sill, a pair of glass 
pictures, and a sampler and the Golden Rules of King 
Charles the First in frames against the black wains- 
cot, watched by a brass-faced, coflin-shapcd clock, 
erect beside the door. The inn had even a bed- 
chamber for hire by fisherman or sketcher or traveller 
whom the vast stage-waggons, which lumbered their 
tortoise-pace between Derby and Manchester still, 
might bring for shelter on a night of frost-bite or 
flood The kitchen ceiling was hidden by racks of 
smoky flitches, sheets of clap-bread spread out on iron 
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rods, pendant gammons and hams, bags of dried 
herbs, and nets of onions; the open shelves showed 
store of sugar-loaves and black pudding; almost 
every week the landlord killed a sheep; and trout 
were to be had for the angling. A man might travel 
past The Brazen Serpent and fare worse. 

" Bustle about, lass,'' the yeoman of Kennel Farm 
conmianded. "The best ye've got, my gal, reel 
smart," requested the man from Delaware ; and Co- 
pernicus grinned amorously at the ruddy stout damsel 
who stood, presenting arms akimbo, under the ale- 
bush in the latticed porch. The Brazen Serpent was 
a well-foimd, well-served hostelry, and by seven of 
the morning the nags were baited and stabled, the 
travellers were seated in the parlour, and a breakfast 
of moorland mutton, oat-cake, and home-brewed 
March ale was spread. 

" More chops ! " the American ordered, with his 
mouth full, at the end of a quarter of an hour. 

" Mo' chop, Marse Chilcutt — ^yas, Marse Chilcutt ; " 
and the negro hurried into the kitchen as the Ameri- 
can turned to his host. 

" Have a drink, ole chap," he said " Mebbe ye 
heard thet boy o' mine mention a name ? " 

The host, a podgy small old man, with dew-lapped 
cheeks and baggy eyelids, poured himself a mug of 
ale. " Thankee kindly, sir — ^name, sir ? What name, 
sir ? " 
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"Name o' Chilcutt — ^heard thet name afore, I 
guess ? " 

"Not as I knows on, sir. Chilcutt — Chilcutt?" 
and the landlord stared at the ceiling for a jog to his 
memory. 

"Chilcutt, ye know — the great Chilcutt fambly — 
Chilcutt Castle folks — I'm one of *em." 

"Yes, sir — ^proud, sir," and the landlord made his 
bow. 

" Good ole Derbyshire f amibly, ain't they ? " 

" What part o' Darbyshire, sir ? " the landlord asked. 

" Dum it, thet's what I wanter know ! " Mr. Chilcutt 
spoke irascibly. " Don't mean to say ye don't know 
Chilcutt Castle?" 

" I s'pose I ought to, sir — ^but ** 

" AUers the same ! " Mr. Chilcutt muttered. " Might 
never ha' been no Chilcutts at all, fur's I kin see. 
Consarn thet ni^er, it's delayin' the chops — leave the 
gal alone, 'Pemicus, ye cuss ! " he interjected as sounds 

of giggles and slaps came from the kitchen " Better 

look chipper arter thet hired gal o' youm, ole Brazen 
Sarpent — ^he's a critter for gals." 

" Busy's a hen with one chick, ole Brazen Sarpint, 
ain't he ? " Mr. Chilcutt chuckled, as the portly old 
landlord hurried into the kitchen. " Silly ole saphead 
not to know my folks ! How ye gettin' along, Squire ? 
Don't appear to me as I've begun yit. Dreadful 
toothy meat" 
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" Darbyshire mutton — the best in the world," said 
Matt ScargiL " But you'd ought to try our trout" 

"No objection in the world, if it on'y lasts out," 
said Mr. Chilcutt "But 'pears to me there's more 
comp'ny comin', Squire. Eat up. 'Pemicus, spry with 
them chops ! " 

The man from Delaware was eyeing the low, broad 
window that opened bulgingly on the road. Two 
horsemen had drawn rein in front of the inn; they 
were calling for the ostler, unbuckling their meagre 
saddle-bags, and dismounting with much ado. In 
spite of their brass-buttoned swallow-tail coats of 
faded blue, the threadbare pile of their smudged red 
waistcoats, and their patched, impoUshed riding-boots, 
they seemed to consider themselves persons of much 
importance. At least the foremost of them did ; pom- 
pously he entered the inn kitchen, jingled his spurs 
as he stamped across the reddled quarries of the floor, 
and noisily argued with the host. "Kitchen be 
hanged ! " Matt Scargil heard him say. " Kitchen be 
darmed — we're parlour comp'ny, too ! " 

" Mo* chop, Marse Chilcutt — ^heah, Marse Chilcutt" 
The negro hurriedly placed on the table a smoking 
dish. " Bettah gobble um up smart, foah dem white 
trash wolf um, yas," and Copernicus looked back over 
his shoulder. 

The landlord's back appeared at the doorway, the 
round shoulders of it uplifted in deprecation. " Mister 
Chilcutt, of Chilcutt Castle — ^private room — a ^" 
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" Chilcutt be blowed ! " piped the high, thin voice of 
a short, paunchy man, with a face almost as red as 
his waistcoat He had pushed the landlord aside, 
and stood in the parlour doorway gazing at the other 
guests. "Chilcutt? Who's Chilcutt? Is he a 
hearl or a markee ? Me an' my pardner's the Lor — 
the Lor, ole chap — ^just clap yer eyes on /Atf/," and 
the stout, short, red-faced man held up a fat blue 
staff of office, that was capped by a carved and gilded 
crown. 

"What in snakes " the American began, but 

he was interrupted. 

" Service of His Majesty, God bless him ! " the 
stout, short man went on. " See them letters ? G. R. 
— that's the Lor, that is, old party ; so just you respeck 
it Kitchen be blowed ! " and the newcomer pulled 
the ends of his birds-eye neckerchief out of the top 
of his waistcoat, blew his nose, and mopped his 
steaming face. 

" Servent, gents," he went on ; he held the 
truncheon out ostentatiously, and blew a speck of 
dust from a wrinkle in the coronet " Room for two 
more gemmen here, I s'pose? This 'ent Woxhall, 
where you can't walk in without a ticket One man's 
money's as good as another, I s'pose ? " 

" Dunno ; depends on the man," Mr. Chilcutt ob- 
served. "Thet's a slick-up bit o' whittlin' ye're 
waggin' about keerless, Cap. Whittled it yerself, 
mebbe?" he drawled, with one eye closed "Now 
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what might ye happen to call it, when ye give it a 
name ? 'Tain't one o' them flutes as ye blows inter ? 
No? Sorter rollin'-pin, then, by gum! Tears to 
Jeruel C. Chilcutt as the place for rollin'-pins is 
kitchens." 

"Kitchens be darmed! Wotjer take me for?" 
The stocky little man's face went redder than ever, 
and, to Mr. Chilcutt's great delight, he began to con- 
sign all roUing.pins and stuck-hup, hign'rant bagmen 
to a receptacle hotter than any kitchen. But his 
words were cut short 

" Two shillin' a oath, Jerry, that's the fine. Stop 
your sinful swearing, do! You might be took ofiF 
sudden any minute, swearifying, with them sinful 
words in yer sinful jaw," boomed a voice of solemn 
reproach, and the face of a lanky man — ^a face adorned 
by large melancholy eyes and a brush of colourless 
whisker that ran down the cheeks and under the 
shaven chin, from ear to ear — was seen above his 
comrade's head at the door. He stood gazing past 
his companion at the well-stocked table, with a look 
of sobered yet only half-repressed desire. "What's 
the good o' makin' a fuss ? Kitchens is good enough 
for worms as perisheth. Come into the kitchen, do ! " 

"Why, it's a dall'd Methody!" the yeoman mut- , 

tered. " A Methody runner, by Jud ! " but he checked 
the laughter which that idea excited. " Come ye in 
here — come in here ! " he said insistently, making the 1 

best of it ; for these were about the last persons whom 
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he could have wished to meet just then. " Come you 
in and sit you down, officers. These, sir/' he ex- 
plained to the man from Delaware, " these are what 
most likely you don't have in your country; court 
constables from London, I doubt ? Gentlemen, come 
in and sit down." 

" Right fust time, an' werry polite of yer," the short 
man puffed, as he polished his blue-shaven face again 
and dropped his hat on the table, close to the chops. 
'* Bow Street orficers, an' not ashamed on it, though 
a lowly speer an' humble, as the song says. Sargent 
Jarvey an' Sargent Bone — I'm Jarvey, an' he's Bone. 
Leastways he used to be Bone, till — ^but come in. 
Bone, bless yer ! " and the short man gazed at his 
lanky companion with a mixture of pity and scorn. 

"Come in, Mr. Jarvey; come in, Mr. Bone — ^proud 
to meet you," the yeoman said. 

" There have been werry high comp'ny werry proud, 
sir," Mr. Jarvey remarked as he took a chair by the 
table. " Lords an' dooks has considered it a nonour to 
pick a bit o' mutton along o' Jarvey and Bone. You 
must ha' heard o' Jarvey an' Bone? No.^ Aston- 
ishin'! Jarvey an' Bone was the successfuUest firm 
as ever took a gent to James's watch-house, one time. 
But them happy days of childhood is past. Any 
darm furrin' snabbler can flummix Jarvey an' Bone 
nowadays, s'elp me! Jarvey an' Bone's been flum- 
mixed all the blessed night, on empty stummicks — 
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an' regular peckish we be. Wheer's that darm blacka- 
moor with the wittles ? " 

" Swearin' again, Jarvey ! What's the words o' the 
Book, you poor worm ? " 

" Oh, darm the wum ! " Mr. Jarvey had a voice of 
disgust '' Give the wtmi some grub/' and he helped 
himself to muttoa 

"Why don't you come in too, Mr. Bone?" Matt 
Scargil spoke with exceeding politeness. " I'm think- 
ing you'll be hungry; the King pays, don't he? 
Landlord, another dish of chops." 

" Fm sure you're very affable, sir," said Mr. Bone. 
" Though I'm a sarg^t I'm only a worm and a sinner, 
as wouldn't intrudify if it wasn't on duty. But I 
don't mind if I do. By your leave, sir," and he sat 
down suddenly, very close to the American, and 
speared the last chop in the dish. 

*' I swan ! " Mr. Chilcutt tilted back his chair, and 
tenderly picked his teeth. "Constibles, now," he 
drawled reflectively, turning a twinkling eye on the 
yeoman as he spoke. " Con-stibles is cattle what's 
skeerce in my kentry, Squire, and thet's a fixed fact. 
Jeruel C. Chilcutt ain't used to sich high-toned society. 
He's on'y one o' the Chilcutts of Chilcutt Castle, an' 
it's bin his misfortin' never to get jailed. Hi! 'Per- 
nicus, Temicus ! " he sang out suddenly. " Put them 
vittles down by them other gentlemen, boy," he went 
on as the negro entered with a smoking platter. 
" Take a chop yerself, 'Pemicus. Git a cheer, 'Per- 
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nicus. Set up to the table like the other gentlemen, 
ye black rascal. Kitchens ain't good enough for the 
likes of ye. Set ye down here." 

The negro opened his eyes to their widest — ^"1 
ain't done sot to/' he said, but he obeyed. He sat 
down close to Mr. Jarvey's elbow, and showed his 
g^ums to his astounded neighbour in a most amiable 
grin. Mr. Jarvey stared at him, speechless. 

" Theer now," Mr. Chilcutt went oa " Now, we've 
got the black gentleman, too. Now, I guess we're 
jest reel comf able, an' all of a nice mushed-up mixed 
heap. Two blue jays and a Carolina crow." 

But the choleric Mr. Jarvey was glaring at the 

friendly black face beside him. "Well I'm " he 

gasped in an incredulous tone ; " I'm jiggered ! " he 
gasped, sorrowfully returning to the dish the chop he 
had just selected. He got up, stamped away from the 
negro, and violently blew his nose. 

"Careful, Jerry; careful, now," Mr. Bone said 
wamingly. "Jiggered isn't exactly swearifying, but 
it's about next door. What's the matter with the 
man now ? " he demanded, as he took a swig at the 
jug and helped himself to a particularly juicy cutlet 

" I'm jiggered! " Mr. Jarvey spoke in an ex- 
hausted manner, moving his perspiring head up and 
down as if he never, never, never would have believed 
it "Matter I " he burst forth at last; ''matter! I 
don't sit an' heat with no black nigger slaves, not if 
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I knows it, s'elp me! Britons never, never, never 
shall be, as the song " 

" Shet yer sass, ye demed Ab'litionist ! " Mr. Chil- 
cutt appeared to be angry. " Britons never shall be, 
shan't 'em ? Nor 'Mericans neither. Dum ye ! ye're 
nothin' but a slave yourself, ye fat ole British red- 
rooster, with your R'yle master's name on yer buttons 
like a dog on his collar, by gum ! Set ye down agin, 

an' no blame nonsense^ 'relse Jeruel C. Chilcutt'U *' 

and Jeruel C. Chilcutt threateningly rose. 

" Lordy-massy, Marse Chilcutt — ^no fightin', Marse 
Chilcutt! I ain't done sot to," the negro quavered, 
jumping up and moving towards the door. " 'Pemicus 
gwine 'way dis yer minute, yas — ^'Pemicus gwine 'way, 
yas." 

" Set ye down agin," his master commanded. 

" Sit down again, Mr. Jarvey," Matt Scargil per- 
suaded. *' What's it matter ? / don't mind." 

" None o' yer black nigger slaves for me ; not for 
meals," Mr. Jarvey fimied, unappeased. "An' none 
o* yer hinsults, Chilcutt or whatever's yer name. 
Just come outside with yer, Chilcutt ! " He squared 
his fists at the American, and danced on his own 
toes in the most approved light-weight fashion. 
"There 'ent room for a scrap in here, comfortable. 
But just come outside, you — ^you — ^you Colonial! if 
so be as you're a man," 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! Stop here ! " cried the yeo- 
man, jumping up and speaking rapidly, and moving 
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about in front of the window in a manner so excited 
as to cause the runners to stare. " It's nothing but a 
joke, Mr. Jarvey — ^the American gentleman's only 
joking — ^he don't want his nigger here, I'm sure — ^stop 
here, stop here ! " And the yeoman cast a scared 
second look at the window for an evil, peering face 
that had just backed away from the latticed panes. 

" Public officers travel on the King's business," the 
agitated yeoman went on, with an appealing glance 
at the American. " They're parlour company, o' course. 
Sit down again, Mr. Jarvey, and ne'er mind." With 
his arm he brought the furious little runner back from 
the door. " I'm sure the gentleman won't want his 
servant here any more." 

"Why, no — ^nary a bit," said Mr. Chilcutt in the 
middle of a chuckle of intense enjoyment. " Ha'n't got 
no use for him, most all the time. On'y brimg him 
to cut a shine at Chilcutt Castle. Set ye down agin. 
Captain ; set by the Deak'n here. It's all right from 
now on. Shake, Cap! It's friends! Kitchen, 'Per- 
nicus ! An' tell thet gal more chops." 
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CHAPTER XL 

TELLS OF CONVICTION AND SUSPICION. 

He arose and strolled about the room as if nothing had happened 
amiss, and as though he had no part in this frightful discomfiture. 

—Th€ Pool of Quality, 

If any evil spirit trouble any, one must make a smoke, and the 
party shall be no more vexed. 

— Tohii, vi., 7. 

They interlaced their native drinks 
With choice of strongest brandy. 

— Cider t li. 

These great rich men take their ease i' their inn. 

—Tks World Tost at Tennis. 

I have heard people say 

Sham Abraham you may, 

But you mustn't sham Abraham Newland. 

—The NoU, 

Remember what Simonides said — ^that he never repented that he 
had held his tongue, but often that he had spoken. 

— RuUsfor the Preservation of Health, 

And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 

— Hamlet^ i., z. 
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XL 

The scene just past in The Brazen Serpent's parlour 
was enough to convince the yeoman that the man 
from Delaware could be no thief-taker in disguise. 
Plainly the runners were strangers to the American ; 
the wrangle had arisen in a way too casual and need- 
less not to be real. So one of Matt's suspicions and 
fears might go to sleep. 

But he had now new cause for anxiety, and rare- 
and-fidgety about it he was, he used to tell. There 
he sat, cheek and jowl with the very men he most 
wanted to keep off from, and Dahlia only a mile or 
two away, he expected. Happen folks might think 
Bone and Jarvey a couple of gawks, but not they; 
they knew their trade well eneugh, trust 'em for that — 
they kne^ their business better than folks'd think to 
look at 'em, as Matt had noticed a good many men 
do, who don't seem it It's your flash, showy man hke 
Aldo what's hollow and sham. Bone and Jarvey were 
no fools, not they — ^as old Matt soon proved in his 
story. 

But the worst of it was that just as the stout little 
Cockney was up on his pins and offering to fight — 
he would have been outside in the road in a brace of 
shakes if Matt hadn't coaxed him back again — what 
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on earth should the yeoman see at the window but 

the ugly phiz of the dall'd gypsy fellow, squinting in 

unbeknowns. His ugly brown face went as yellow as 

straw when he glimpsed the runners unexpected, and 

he was off and away like a grouse-cock the next 

minute; and up Matt jumped, double-quick, and 

fussed about in front o' the window, and talked wild 

and loud, so as nobody else should note the rascal; 

and nobody did, as it happened. But the yeoman 

could tell the chap again in a twink, for all his old 

drover's top-coat and slouch billycock, and the sight 

of him just then gave the yeoman a jolt, be surel 

And even when the bruiser was safe off and not seen, 

Cousin Matt had mighty good cause to worrit, you 

know! For Dahlia couldn't be far away, and if he 

didn't get shut o' the runners from Stoniton quick 

they might happen on the tan by chance. So there 

the yeoman sat with 'em, all the time poring his five 

wits how to put a gleek on 'em, especially after the 

Proclamation, so as to shift 'em off north. And a 

fine shackling mess he made of it in the end, he 

allowed. 

• •••••• 

An hour had passed since the second flight of the 
messenger gypsy. The parlour was cloudy with 
smoke. Firewater, the peace-offering of the Ameri- 
can, steamed on the board ; the pipes of tobacco he 
had called for were fuming sociably, and a beatific 
peace prevailed. Mr. Chilcutt forgot for the time 

8 
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being the roots of his family-tree; Mr. Jarvey had 
preened his ruffled feathers; and Mr. Bone saw no 
sin at the bottom of his glass. Matt Scargil alone 
was mitranquil ; he was busy with fears and plans. 

Outside the inn there was less quietude, however; 
the sound of scuffling and speculation could be heard 
on the other side of the window. News had gone 
forth that a black man and a brace of Bow Street 
runners with thieves were to be seen at The Brazzen 
Serpint for nowt, and almost all the population of 
Stoniton made holiday, crowding to the windows of 
the parlour and the kitchen, and struggling for turns 
to look in. 

The stir and excitement outside came to the nostrils 
of Mr. Jarvey as the grateful incense of just renown. 
He sat majestic in the window-seat, with the air of 
one having authority and accustomed to deeds of 
derring-do, and he gave the populace full opportimity 
to see and study the very pattern of what a constable 
from the Public Office in Bow Street ought to be. 
But when, from fragments of argument repeatedly 
overheard, it was borne in upon his understanding 
that certain of the watchers persisted in doubts as 
to which were the runners and which were the thieves, 
he jumped up angrily and waved the crowd away. 

" Ign'rant hasses ! " he remarked. *' Hold yer silly 
jors ! " Then he sate himself down at the table, 
sighed profoundly, puffed savagely at his pipe, and 
glared at Mr. Bone. 
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" Ah, well ! " he lamented, " I don't wonder they 
don't recognise yer, Bone. I don't hardly recognise 
yer myself. He's killed yer pigs, that Methody 
ranter have. He's killed yer pigs, and ye're a first- 
rate orficer spiled" And at that Mr. Jarvey took a 
gulp of consolation, and set down his glass with a 
melancholy " *Elth, gemmen all ! " 

" Whaf s the matter with the Deak'n ? " Mr. Chil- 
cutt inquired. " Ain't he about as peart as usual ? " 

" Matter with him, says you ? " Mr. Jarvey waved 
the stem of his pipe towards Mr. Bone with the ges- 
ture of one more in sorrow than in anger. "Yer 
wouldn't b'lieve as that pardner o' mine what's sitting 
yonder Uke a marble statute, with his melanch'ly 
wums an' sinners, was ever the same Bone as he used 
to. Why, Bone, he was the pride and flower, as the 
song says ; the werry pride and flower of Bow Street 
afore this journey. There never was such a oner as 
Bone for a song an' a glass, an' them temptin' little 
pieces o' goods what goes with songs an' glasses 
natturaL Bone, he'd tip yer a song as 'ud make the 
werry dead laugh, them days! An' now it's the re- 
werse ; nowadays he can't do nothin' ! " And the 
disconsolate little runner sat back in his chair, shaking 
his head and muttering, " Pride an' flower— can't do 
nothin' — ^his pigs is killed — ^Methody — ^flummixed — 
s'elp me ! " 

"Don't the Deak'n sing some now, then?" Mr. 
Chilcutt wanted to know. 
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** 'Ymns — ^sings his melanch'ly 'ymns. Wot's hymns 
when a cove wants to be conwiwial? It's all along 
o' that tonguey Bible-thumper at Bedford." 

" Not a word again that man,'' Mr. Bone interposed 
" Say what you likes about a worthless worm like me 
— ^it's all I'm fit for — but not a word again that godly 
man. That was a good man, that was, if ever there 
was one ; as convicted me plain as I wasn't I was a 
wicked, ungodly scofiFer like Jarvey, afore I happened 
to stop an' listen casual to that good man, gentlemen. 
But I've experienced a blessed change. I've got con- 
viction imder him, and a poor miserable sinner like 
Jarvey don't know what a blessed thing conviction is." 

" Got conwiction, did yer ? " Mr. Jarvey snorted. 
" Yer'd better have got the Reward. Them two prigs 
'ent goin' to get conwiction. Nor me, only I'm goin' 
to get conwicted with a new pardner, next journey. 
Not as I ever thought it 'ud come to that Ah, 
what a orficer you was afore you got conwiction! 
Clout-files, snabblers, ripping-coves, cly-fakers, sneak- 
budgers, rumpads — ^yer cotch'd 'em all easy. Shop- 
lifts, cackling-coves, fencin'-cullies, spruce-prigs, basks, 
snudgers, jacks, an' bloody-murderers — ^there wasn't 
a one in the Newgit Calendar as you couldn't nab, 
easy as Jonathan Wild an' the cheesemonger — afore 
you got conwiction. 

" An' now it's the rewerse," ran on the lamentations 
of Jeremiah Jarvey. " Couldn't even nab a inseck 
now ! It's no go— it's all hup with the donkey, as the 
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sayin' is. We've lost the covies, hand the Reward, all 
along o' Bones becomin' a wum ! " 

" Keep it up, Jerry ; keep it up, it's only what I'm 
worth," Mr. Bone observed ** There have been times 
when I'd a' broke your silly head for half that But 
I've experienced a blessed change. Keep on abusing 
me, itll mortify the flesh and do me good." But Mr. 
Jarvey had relapsed into sulky silence. 

"'Pears the Deak'n's some of a Methody," Mr. 
Chilcutt remarked as he refilled his pipe. " Got 'em 
in my kentry too— camp meetin's an' sich — ^prayin' all 
day an' tumblin' down in fits — I've seen 'em at it 
Makes a man snicker, them slouches ridin' about con- 
vartin' niggers. Say, Deak'n, mebbe ye'd like to 
try yer hand on 'Pemicus for a start } Take a 'tamal 
lot o' convartin', 'Pemy will." 

Mr. Bone turned a gloomy eye on the man from 
Delaware. " What a man stands from his pardners," 
he began; and the yeoman thought it timely again 
to interfere. 

"Ne'er mind about the Metbodies," Matt said. 
" What was that Reward you talked about } You said 
something about a Reward, didn't you ? " 

" Reward ! " grunted Mr. Jarvey ; " Reward I Wot- 
jer think o' that!" Slowly he dragged a folded 
paper from' his pocket and threw it on the table. 
"That's it! That's the werry identical 'underd 
guineas what we've lost along o' Bone becomin' a 
wiua Droppin' on his knees every few mile, a-wrest- 
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lin' in prayers, as he calls it ! " The little runner 
pushed the crumpled paper across the table to the 
yeoman, and leaned back indifferent, sucking at his 
pipe with an air of distaste for even tobacco. 

With shaky fingers the yeoman unfolded the broad- 
sheet, and held it up to read. 




Proclamation. 

Whereas one Aldow Lee, a gypsy , hath Engraved and Forged a 
certain Bill of Exchange for the sum of Two Hundred and Ten Pounds 
sterling, purporting to be drawn by the Gentlemen of the Factory at 
Ft. George, Madras, on the Honourable East India Company , with 
intent to defraud: and hath moreover Forged and Engraved certain 
Money Notes on the Bank of England and Milford's Bank at Exeter, 
for the most part being Five Guinea Bills : and 

Whereas one Bosswel Leeke, a gypsy, alias the Green Swell, alitu 
the Flash Budger, did utter the said Bill and the said Money Notes, 
well knowing them to be false, at the Bank of Foster and Lubbock in 
the City of London : 

Now Therefore 
Be it Proclaimed and Made Known 
that for the better discovery and bringing to Justice of the said Aldow 
Lee and the said Bosswel Leeke 

His Most Gracious Majesty 
is pleased to Announce and Promise 

The Reward of One Hundred Guineas 
to whomsoever shall Take, Capture, Secure, and Render to the 
Marshals, Horse- Patrols, or Running-Constables of the Publick Office 
at Bow Street, the body or bodies of the said Aldow Lee and the said 
Bosswel Leeke, both or singular, of which followeth the Description. 

Goo Save the Kino. 

The yeoman screened his face with the broadsheet 
as he read, but above the paper his forehead could be 
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seen afire with shame. Forgery, was it? It was 
forgery^ then! A mean, skulking crime. Better 
highway robbery than that It took a man of pluck 
to cry "Stand and Deliver!" But forgery was a 
coward's blow. 

Matt's eyes dropped to the description of the 
ofiFenders, printed in smaller type below the announce- 
ment of the reward : — 

" Aldow Lee — swart complexion— foreign sembUtnce — hooked nose — 
mousiackios — English wife very personable / *' 

So Dahlia was in the Reward-bill, as he had feared ! 
Thank goodness there was no mention of the family 
name! 

" Bosswei Leeke*' — he read on — ^^dark-skinned — 
pocky-marked — more than common tall — Newmarket 
coat^ big cropped horse^ of a bayish colour^ much rode ** 
— ^why, this was the very gypsy-messenger himself, the 
self-same brute! No wonder the fellow was shy of 
his name. 

Matt Scargil cast the paper on the table with a 
gesture of disgust " Gypsies again ! They're the 
pest of the countryside. I thought it might be 
gypsies, Mr. Jarvey." He dropped his chin on his 
neckerchief, pulled hard at his pipe, and drummed his 
fingers on the table to hide his lack of ease. " And 
you haven't caught 'em ? " 

" Darm ! " was all that Mr. Jarvey answered ; but 
Mr. Bone was more polite. "Not yet," he said; 
" but we shall, please the Lord." 
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The man from Delaware stretched out his long, 
brown hand and took the paper. " It's mostly niggers 
in my kentry," he observed. " Where ye Monarchists 
sticks the R'yle Arms we puts the picter of a nig on 
the rip. * A /daw Lee, a gypsy, hath Engraved and* — 
guess I've seen this bill more'n onct, way up from 
Londoa Not caught 'em yit? — ah, we don't take 
much stock in bills, not in my kentry; putty most 
gen'ally if s dogs as does it Don't ye hev dogs at 
it, Deak'n? No? Wal, it's a mistake; putty most 
gen'ally it's dogs what does it 

" * Bosswel Leeke — tall—pocky^marked — Newmarket 

coat — big cropped hoss, of a bayish col '" Mr. 

Chilcutt paused in his reading and set down his pipe. 
" Chance for a hunderd guineas, by gum ! " he cried 
eagerly. " Say, Squire, don't it appear as it sorter 
fits thet galoot of a gypsy as rid ofiF unceremonious } 
Seems to me it fits him jest elegant ! " 

The yeoman shook his head, and frowned at the 
American; and knew the next minute that the sad, 
cold eyes of Mr. Bone had suspiciously noted the 
gesture. 

Mr. Bone set down his pipe. '*WhcU was you 
saying to the Agricultural gent, sir ? " he inquired. 
** Something about a gypsy as you'd seen ? I didn't 
seem to hear the Agricultural gent remarkify nothing 
about it, did I ? " and again the cold, suspicious eyes 
fell on the yeoman of Kennel Farm. 

Mr. Chilcutt made no answer; he was staring at 
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Matt Scargil in a puzzled, doubtful way ; Mr. Jarvey, 
too, was listening; there was a waiting, expectant 
silence, and the yeoman could not choose but speak. 

"Oh, that beggar!" he stammered "StuflF and 
nonsense; nothin' o' the sort One gypsy's 'nation 
like another, isn't he ? and there's plenty of 'em about, 
and too many, worse luck. Why, there's a gang of 'em 
i' Sharrow Dale this minute, half-way to Shope. You 
might happen find your men there, officer, if you 
started quick" 

He looked at Mr. Bone expectantly ; but Mr. Bone 
sat still and silent, regarding the yeoman and the 
American with chilly, scrutinising eyes. Constraint 
had suddenly come upon three of the guests in the 
parlour; a constraint in which, for the time being, 
Mr. Jarvey did not share. All that his mind grasped 
was the suggestion of a further journey. 

*' Shope, you says ? Try on to Shope ? " he ob- 
jected "Wofs the good. Wot's the good 0' goin' 
anywheres, when a man's got a pardner like that P " 
He pointed with his pipe to Mr. Bone. "They've 
took their leg-bail proper. Might ha' cotched 'em 
easy two days back, red-'ot-'anded, as the sayin' is — 
only Bone he cotches a meetin'-house i'stead. He's 
clever at cotchin' meetin'-houses, Bone is, darm him ! " 

Mr. Bone made no protest against this language 
from his comrade now; he was still and silent, his 
eye cold and steady on the yeoman. 

"Cotches a meetin'-house," Mr. Jarvey went on. 
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** Goes inside, an' stops a nour, pra}an' hawfuL Wot's 
the good o' goin' to Shope ? Might as well chuck up 
the prefession an' take in' washin' ! " He knocked 
his pipe out, stuck it, empty, between his teeth, and 
stared out of window at the watching crowd with a 
forlorn and martyred air. 

" Jist ye get a dog, Cap," said the American, hur- 
riedly, by way of turning the subject "It's dogs 
as does it Guess the Squire's got a dog as he'd lend 
ye for nothin'; ain't ye, Squire? Dogs is the trick. 
I remembers catchin' a nig as had give the sheriff 
more'n six weeks' trouble, an* " 

But Mr. Bone had wetted his throat for speech, and 
his deep voice boomed through the American's high- 
pitched, artificial chatter : " You was sayin' something 
about a gypsy as the Agricultural " 

But in his turn Mr. Bone was interrupted ; a sudden 
hubbub outside the window drowned his words ; the 
watching throng was scattered, and an outcry of 
youthful voices arose in mingled laughter and pain. 

Mr. Bone waited for silence, and Matt and the 
American hoped that he might forget But Mr. Bone 
was staunch and relentless ; sind again he began : 
"The Colonial gent — ^p'raps you didn't remark him, 
Jerry — ^was sayin' something about a gypsy what " 

But the parlour door was opened gently, and a 
newcomer appeared in the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TELLS OF THE COMING OF NABOTH QUINCE. 

If I reprehend anything in this world, it is the use of my oracular 
tongue and a nice derangement of epitaphs. 

— The Rivals, iii., i. 

There goes the parson, O illustrious spark 1 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk. 

— On Observing Some Names of Little Note. 

The law was our schoolmaster. 

— Galatians iii. 24. 

Obstinate questionings, 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings. 
Blank misgivings. 

— Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

— LyeidaSf 130. 

You must send in a large force, for as he fights with a rope round 
his neck he will struggle to the last. 

^The Three Admirals. 

If trod upon, a worm will turn again. 

--The Spanish Gypsy, v., i. 

The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven's chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in. 

— Tristram Shandy, xlix. 
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XII. 

" What in snakes " the American began, but he 

broke oiF with a chuckle. 

The newcomer was a man unusually tall and thin, 
whose shaven, freckled and egg-shaped face was 
topped with tufts of carrot-coloured hair that stood 
out bushily and obliquely, as though his head was on 
fire and flaming in a draught His leathern breeches 
sagged unbuckled at the knee, his blue worsted 
stockings hung ungartered, the strings of his enor- 
mous highlows trailed untied Snuff lay like pollen 
in each wrinkle of his antique swallow-tail coat, that 
had lost its every button; and snuff yellowed the 
wisp of rumpled linen at his neck. He bent the 
upper part of his body into the parlour with the sway- 
ing motion of the neck of a camel or a giraffe ; and 
he peered over his horn spectacles with a deferential, 
apologising air. One of his elbows pressed a thick 
little book against his ribs ; an ash stick was tucked 
under the other. Tapping a big black snuff-box and 
holding it out for use in general, he took an odorous 
pinch between his long splay fingers, sneezed faintly 
once and loudly twice, and then, with utterance that 
wheezed and grated and words precise and lengthy, 
spoke: — 
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"Never a singular juvenile attendant in my 
Academe/' he began; "so puissant is the attraction 
of metropolitan custodians and a nigrous Ethiopian, 
tee-hee ! My intellects were abstracted in the lexicon, 
so that I perceived not immediately, or directly, a 
silence tmaccustomed or rare ! Howbeit, in the finis, 
or end, or completion, I elevated my cranium and 
perambulated my opticals. Verily, my Academe was 
void — ^not a singular juvenile attendant! But my 
ferule hath adequately chastised the peccant, in par- 
tibus posteriores, tee-hee! It is probable or appre- 
hendable that their lamentations have resounded in 
your auditories, excellent gentlemen." He ended with 
the very ghost of a laugh. 

" Who the blazes be you ? " demanded Mr. Jarvey, 
arousing from a kind of torpor induced by surprise. 
" Intrudin' on parlour comp'ny ! Kitchen! Kitchen's 
the place for the likes of you! " 

"Your pardon, worthy colleague in the service of 
Justitia, you comprehend me inadequately or imper- 
fectly; I attend hither in pursuance of my judicial 
fimctions to offer my colleagues my respectful duty, 
as in oath I am constrained and advowed." 

" Who the blazes be yer, I asks, don't I ? " and Mr. 
Jarvey rose threateningly from his chair. 

" By appellation I am no better than humble Na- 
both Quince — ^indigens — a poor man though a scholar 
in language. But by important offices or fimctions 
I am thirdborough, tything-man, pinder, ale-taster, 
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bell-man, beadle, beggar-banger, barmiater, parish- 
book keeper, schoolmaster, magistrate's clerk, clerk 
to the incumbent, ostiarius, and petty constable of 
this parish. My humble, respectful duty, worthy col- 
leagues in the Law; my respects to these other 
estimable peregrinators as well," and he offered his 
snuff-box with a bow. 

" Wanter know ! " Mr. Chilcutt chuckled " Actilly 
another of 'em! Jest knew he wuz, minute I see the 
slouch. Come ye in, Constible— come ye in slick — 
guess ye're parlour comp'ny too. Come ye in, ole 
sorrel-top ! — set ye down. Kin ye swaller a drink ? " 

"Your pardon, during an interval of brevity, 
hospitable sir " — and the schoolmaster-constable with- 
drew himself from the doorway and vanished into the 
kitchen. Childish howls and grown-up laughter were 
heard from outside the inn before Mr. Naboth Quince 
again appeared in the parlour. He came the bearer 
of a steaming glass ; he set it down untasted on the 
table, perched his shrunken hams on the edge of a 
chair, and opened his stout little book. 

"Whaled 'em, didn't ye, ole Sorrel-top? Quilted 
their blame little hides? Made the young sapheads 
mosey off? Here's lookin* at ye, schoolmister," and 
the American toped at his glass. But Mr. Quince was 
poring on his well-used little book. 

"Indubitably I am officially and functionally 
authorised in this," he mused aloud, tapping his high 
narrow forehead with a snuffy finger. "I am so 
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authorised by my mecum vade : * The Whole Duty 
of a Parochial Officer^ by a Justice of the Peace*, 
Where resideth the pertinent passage ? " He turned 
the leaves. '" You are to billet officers and soldiers 
at inns and ale-houses selling strong drink and at no 
othery* he read aloud. "Nay, that is not the apt 
excerpt or extract — ah — ecce ! — behold it : * You are 
frequently to visit ale-houses and hostels^ and to taste 
ensamples of the vended liquors^ that they be wholesome 
and unadulterated " he read aloud. " I felt assured 
that I was so commanded, albeit the tasting of en- 
samples is a function I seldom perform. My respects 
to you, generous peregrinator " — ^and he drained his 
glass at a gulp. 

"Parish Constable, be yer?" said Mr. Jarvey, 
r^rarding him with a critical eye. " An' a poor thing 
of a parish constable, tool If yer wants to know 
what a constable ought to look like proper, just study 
me an* Bone — ^no, not Bone, he's spiled — just yer 
study me/ Call yerself a constable!" Mr. Jarvey 
spoke in scorn. "But it don't sinnify. What was 
Bone a-sayin'? What were it. Bone?" He turned 
to his comrade with a look of patient woe. 

" Saying as the Colonial gent was saying some- 
thing," the steadfast Mr. Bone resumed ; " something 
about a gypsy friend of the Agricultural's as resembled 
the Description." 

" Which Description ? " 

"Why, the Flash Budger's description," Mr. Bone 
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said tartly. He turned his keen eyes on the suspects 
again ; and there was a pause of awkward silence 
until the yeoman spoke. 

" Oh, it's nothing — ^nothing at all ! " Matt Scargil 
protested at last "Plenty o* gypsies about, aren't 
there — as like as two peas } " 

" Maybe, maybe ; I'm not denying it. I'm only 
inquirifying, according to my duty, which is to in- 
quirify. As long as I'm a peace-officer, which won't 
be long, for it's a calling hard to be a Christian in, 
it's my duty to inquirify, gemmen. There were a 
gypsy friend of the Agricultiural gent's, it appears to 
be allowed, Jarvey ? " 

He looked at the yeoman; the yeoman made no 
sign of denial 

" Well, then, who might that gypsy happen to be ? 
What might be his name ? What might be his other 
name > And where might he be now ? " 

The yeoman made no answer ; the man from Dela- 
ware shifted on his seat uneasily, but kept silence; 
Mr. Naboth Quince was searching the pages on the 
Whole Duty of a Parish Constable; and a pause 
ensued 

" Come now, Mister, what's his name, an' so forth i " 
Mr. Jarvey said at length. " Open them ruby lips, as 
the song says, darm it I " 

" Stop your sinful oaths, Jerry ; just you leave the 
gent to me — the gent's going to tell me all about it 
in a friendly sort o' way, and no bad language neither. 
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Now then, Mister — might the name happen to be 
Lee ? or p'raps it was Leeke ? Seems to me as most 
probable it was Leeke. Lees and Leekes, they're the 
same tribe, they're all the same sinful, swearifying, 
thieving, unconverted lot Were it a Lee or were it 
a Leeke now ? It's my duty to inquirify." 

Matt Scargil gave no answer; the American was 
drumming his fingers on the table anxiously ; silence 
again. 

" I says it to you friendly," Mr. Bone went on. 
*' You aren't bound to condemn yourself out of your 
own mouth, young man. It's my duty to warn you 
like that But I've experienced very honest parties 
in my time what's got mixed up with wrongr 'uns, 
accidental, as you might say in a manner o' speaking. 
It's the duty of such honest parties to blabify when 
the Law requires. Now then — ^were it a Lee or were 
it a Leeke } " 

Again there was no answer ; Mr. Quince laid down 
his book, and took snufF copiously; Mr. Chilcutt 
arose and walked to the window. 

" Gerraway, Bone ! " Mr. Jarvey snorted with scorn. 
"The Agricultural don't know nothin' about yer 
Lees an' Leekes, not he! He's a innocent eggnora- 
mus, he is — I never see anybody more so. What're 
ye worriting the gent for, Bone — leave him be ! " 

" Consam ye, don't ye see as the Squire disremem- 
bers?" The American turned on the little runner 
angrily. "The Squire's a squar' man, but he disre- 

9 
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members. The Squire's as squar' as squar*, but he 
jest don't remember. He 'lowed to me as the varmint 
was a gypsy, an' I s'picion he might be the slouch ye're 
arter. But what be thet ? Thet air no airthly reason 
to bulldoze the Squire, what's a squar' man. Shet it 
up. Cap — shet it up! Hev another glass friendly, 
along o' me, ole Redbelly." 

Mr. Bone turned his chilly gaze on the man from 
Delaware. ''The Colonial's used a name what's in- 
sulting to peace-officers; but p'raps he don't know 
no better. Words and names don't matter — ^we're 
only worms of a day. But it seems to me the Colonial 
gent knows more nor a bit about this little affair. 
Now how much might the Colonial gent happen to 
know.^ I asks in a friendly sort o' way." 

"An' I'll tell ye friendly, Deak'n," the American 
said, with a great show of cordiality, though Matt 
Scargil shook his head amd frowned. The tale of the 
encounter on the road was straightway told, and the 
old suspicion of collusion in disguise reverted to the 
yeoman's mind. " Raise my hair if he didn't jump 
like a parch pea when I yells at him ! " And then all 
eyes were turned upon the road-companion of the 
gypsy. 

"It's nothing; it's nothing at all, I tell you," the 
yeoman said grudgingly and awkwardly. **'Twas a 
gypsy sure eneugh, but no friend o' mine. I didn't 
even know the name o' the fellow. What's the good 
bothering about him any more i " 
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Sergeant Bone put his elbows on the table and 
joined the tips of his fingers before his face in a 
judge-like pose. " Where might all this ha* happened 
to occurrify ? " 

" Just outside Stoniton," the yeoman snapped 

" Ah ! " Mr. Bone observed, profoundly. " You 
hears that, Jerry } " 

" I hears it," nodded the other. ** Go it, pardner, 
yer gettin' at it now." 

Mr. Quince was turning over the pages again — 
*' ' Collusion, co-operation in malfeasance, conspiracy 
and harboiurage, abetting the escape of felons,'" he 
muttered to himself. "Where is the pertinent ex- 
cerpt ? " 

" And where might you two gents ha' been riding 
to ? " Mr. Bone went on. 

"To Stoniton, o' course," the yeoman grunted. 
' Else we shouldn't be here, tha' f ooil ! " 

"Ah! And where might the Agricultural gent 
ha' been coming from? From Shope.?'* Mr. Bone 
patiently said. 

"That's my business, dall it! that's my business! 
Just you mind yotu: own affairs, and I'll mind mine. 
I'm a respectable landed yeoman of pedigree ; though, 
listen to you, anybody might think I was a rogue ! " 

Patiently Mr. Bone turned from the yeoman to the 
American. " Was you coming from Shope ? " 

" Why, yes, sart'nly— comin' the hull endurin' time, 
by gosh ! " he allowed reluctantly, for now he guessed 
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the error of his former speecL ..." Mebbe I wasn't 
on the right Shope road at all, plum lost I was, and 
thet's a fixed fact — ^I dunno — ^no good askin' me, 

Deak'n — I ** The man from Delaware had seen 

a gleam of satisfaction in the runner's eyes, and was 
seeking to undo the effect of his admissions. But it 
was too late. 

Mr. Bone drew forth his staff of office and laid it 
on the table before him. " Tm only a sinful worm," 
he said grimly, "but it's my duty to do my duty as 
long as I'm a peace-officer, which won't be long, for 
it's an ungodly calling for a converted man. We've 
eat a friendly meal together, and drunk a lot o' spirits 
and water — at the Colonial's expense, o' course." 

"Why, yes," the American gladly agreed. "I 
pays." 

" But friendly brandy and water can't be expectified 
to stand in the way o' duty," Mr. Bone went on. 
" Seems to me, Jerry, as these two respectable-looking 
parties is pretty much hand-in-glove with the Flash 
Budger!" 

" Righ' jer are, old crony," the other nodded. " Had 
my suspicions the werry minute I see 'em — ^with their 
roUin'-pins an' keepin' the Lor in kitchens, and 
bringin' their blackamoors in ! " 

" Jarvey, you just shut that door, and stand by it. 
Parish constable ! " 

Mr. Quince looked up from his book timorously. 
. " Parish constable, you come just where you was 
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going to be wanted, like a constable should. Parish 
constable, we takes these two suspicious parties into 
custody. Conductify the lot of us to the nearest Jay 
Pea." 

" Geewhittakerl " — ^the American jumped out of his 
chair, his pipe fell, snapping its long stem upon the 
table. The yeoman of Kennel Farm, more stolid, sat 
staring incredulously; but for a minute only. Then 
without a word he flung himself upon Mr. Jarvey and 
the door. 

" Down him, Squire ! '* the American shouted, with 
a blow at Mr. Quince ; and the f otir went clutching, 
struggling, hitting, and rajnping up and down the 
parlour, upon the scant and awkward field of battle 
which lay between the heavy table and the wall; 
while outside the window the populace stamped, 
danced, and shouted with joy. 

Mr. Bone was getting the worst of it. "Help, 
constable, dam' you! '' he panted, and the next instant 
— ** The Lord forgive me for swearing," he groaned 

" Help, 'Pemicus, consam ye ! " the American cried 
as he felt Mr. Quince's faltering grip impede his arm. 
The door was opened gingerly, and the negro came 
creeping in. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TELLS OF THE BAITING OF OLD LOTTERY. 

The Apostles were gentlemen of bloude, and Christ might, if He 
had esteemed of the vaine glorye of this worlde, have borne coat- 
armour. 

—The Blaten of GentrU. 

Just enough religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us 
love, each other. 

— Thoughts on Various Subjects, 

*Tis the talent of your English tution 
Still to be plotting some new Reformation. 

— Prologue to Sophonisba, 

He'd run in debt by disputation 
And pay by ratiocination. 

— Hudihras, i., x. 

What remained for an active militant parson to do was to hold his 
own against all comers. 

— Barchester Towers^ xxi. 

No man is the wiser for his learning. 

■^TabU Talk : Learning, 

This parish is a rectory ; it has great and small tithes ; it has a 
glebe and a good solid house, though the parson says it is unfit for 
him to live in, in short, he is not there. 

— Rural Rides, 
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XIIL 

The towered and battlemented church of Stoniton 
stands among rooky elms near the Rectory, a furlong 
or so from The Brazen Serpent, just where the 
strait, precipitous dale begins to widen and merge 
into the pastoral valley which leads to the small town 
of Shope. At the moment of the arrest in the inn par- 
lour the Rector of Stoniton was upon the premises of 
his freehold the church, though not engaged in public 
or private devotions. He sat in the vestry, a singular 
small building which projects from the south-eastern 
angle of the chancel in a way which generations of 
antiquaries have been puzzled to explain. The hour 
was eleven in the forenoon, and the southing sun sent 
its beams right in at the vestry's open window, reveal- 
ing the Rector's occupations there. 

A bed rested on the floor in one angle of the vestry, 
and a tallboy chest of drawers stood beside the bed 
Upon the open flap of the tallboy were ewer, basin, 
and towel. A table of time-blackened oak stood near, 
and on one end of the table a breakfast-tray was 
lying, in front of a big leathern chair. The bed was 
unmade, the water in the basin was soapy, the plates 
and the tankard on the tray had been used; the 
Rector appeared to have slept, laved, and breakfasted 
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in his vestry, though his house stood only a stone's 
throw away. 

Between the one window and the outer door of the 
vestry a muniment-chest supported on its steel-bound 
lid a dozen piles of books. The outer door, Uke the 
inner that led into the church, was barred and bolted, 
and bars crossed the cove of the window that stood 
ajar to the sun. From a row of nails the Rector's 
surplice, gown, and hood depended ; above them the 
word REFUGIUM was written, in large black letters 
on the cobwebbed wall. 

The breeze that ruffled the churchyard's lush grasses 
with the sishing sound of a distant sea, and brought 
the hot scents of summer and the buzz of bees in 
between the window-bars, could not stir the Rector's 
scanty locks — ^for he wore a heavy wool-white wig. 
The wig's elaborate but neglected curls encircled a 
handsome old face; though the eyes drooped with a 
weary and troubled look, a beaky nose stood out 
haughtily between them, and the thin lips were 
pursed together decisively above a square-set chin. 
The Rector sat in his tarnished cassock ; he wore it 
with the lax ease of a dressing-gown ; but fine white 
ruffles fell around neck and wrist, and silver buckles 
gleamed at instep and knee. 

The Rector sat behind his table, facing the light 
and the incoming warm sweet air. He had pushed 
the breakfast-tray aside an hour before ; for an hour 
he had been bent upon his sermon. His left elbow 
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rested on The Anatomy of Melancholy, by Demo- 
critus Junior, with a Satyrical Preface, in folio, his left 
hand pressed the intaglio collet of his ring against 
his shaven cheek ; a half-filled glass stood beside the 
folio. He had taken a sheet of paper from the pile 
of manuscript that lay before him, and was reading 
over to himself the homily he had prepared. 

" ' Tot Mundi superstitiones, quot coelo stellae ' — 
Superstitions as many there be on Earth as stars in 
the Firmament above," he read approvingly: "Re- 
ligion, as one well saith, maketh wild beasts Civil, 
but Superstition transformeth men to Brutes. What 
else be your Paedobaptists, Anabaptists, Pietists, 
Quietists, Brownists and Gownists, Baxterians, Johan- 
nians, Socinians, Bouriginians, Swedenborgians, 
Hemhutters, Latitudinarians, Millenarians, Pelagians, 
Campbellians, Muggletonians, Hutchinsonians, Hunt- 
ingdonians, Sandemonians, and other Demonians, 
Bleeders, Seceders, Quakers, Shakers, Familists, 
Methodists, et hoc genus omne,. but Herds of rude, 
illiterate dizzards, Brutes smit with ignorant tremors 
and rushing headlong into Error like the swine Gada- 
rene — bellua multorum capitutn, as Horace hath it — 
blind beasts that need the pastoral crook ? ' To them- 
selves they heap teachers,' saith Timothy, 'having 
itching ears ' — impostors, f anatick Hereticks, insolent 
proud Schismaticks, idle diseased Ecstaticks, such as 
the very Primitive times were infinitely pestered 
withal ; false prophets who do with crotchet, paradox. 
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figment, and dialectic, fashion diversions of opinion 
and confound the world with sects. * These be they,' 
saith Jude, ' who separate themselves, sensual, having 
not the Spirit' " 

The Rector took up another sheet of manuscript, 
but paused; he held the paper for a moment, then 
let it fall to its place, and turned his ear towards the 
window listeningly. Yes, he was not mistaken — ^the 
noise of distant shouting could be heard. He paled 
and trembled a little, and hastily he sipped at his glass 
of rum and water, to give himself strength for an 
ordeal. 

** The rabble advance again to mock me — ^perchance 
to assail me with gunshot," the old man murmured. 
" With Job I may truly lament — * I was not in safety, 
neither had I rest'. I tremble at the mere noise of 
their coming ; I am not strong to withstand the vulgar, 
as once I was." 

In a panic the old man ran to door and window, 
to shut the narrow casement and test the bars and 
bolts. " How long, O Lord ! " he murmiured ; " how 
long ! " His eyes, as he sank into his chair again, 
were lifted to a bill that was pinned on the wall near 
the window. "Great London Lottery," the 
advertisement announced, " Monster Prize of 
;f 20,000." " With Job I pray," the Rector muttered— 
" * The Lord forgive me if I have made gold my hope, 
or said to the fine gold thou art my confidence '. The 
Lord knoweth how I would use the riches well." 
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He calmed himself a little, and took up his manu- 
script again. " Like to the cruel, gloating executioner 
in Eusebius," he read, " these Pulpiteers command to 
their followers aut lita out ntorere — believe or die I 
TLeir dogmaticks of Death Eternal do more persuade 
the vulgar than the sweet influence of Duty or the 
prayers of Heavenly Love. A Christian is not to 
walk uprightly, doing justice and loving mercy, for 
the alone sake of Righteousness, but the rather to 
escape the Pit and the Worm that never dieth. Thus 
is it that the new Methodists, last and worst Schis- 
maticks of all, nihil ultra^ do multiply their congrega- 
tions and wring from the needy the tax wherewith 
their conventicles are built. As saith St Chrysostom, 
using the same cognomen, ' To be a Methodist, what 
is it but to be beguiled ? ' Their preachments, Bible- 
choppings. Love-feasts, Confessionals at large, Sab- 
bath-schoolings, and other many machinations against 
the Church, are the choicest darts in Sathanas his 
quiver. They flourish like the green bay tree, as 
the wicked do ever ; five thousand are now in number 
their meeting-houses in this deluded Realm. Yet 1 
bless and praise my God that from such poisonous 
tares the pasture of my flock in this parish is still 
free. With vigilance and labours abundant have I 
withered and extirpated the peccant seed Elsewhere, 
howbeit, these Wesleyites, waxen fat, do kick ; inso- 
lently holding their preachments during hours can- 
onical, and blasphemously administering, with hands 
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unordained, a parody of the Eucharist of God Upon 
which, at more length, the devout may read in The 
Table Desecrate^ eleventh of my published works." 

The Rector paused again, for the uproar sounded 
near. Through the cracked small panes of the narrow 
window he could see a crowd of people crossing the 
churdiyard towards his retreat. Foremost Mr. Na- 
both Quince came shuffling; then followed the yeo- 
man and the man from Delaware; Sergeants Bone 
and Jarvey guarded the prisoners at the rear. Behind 
them all, with boo and hoo and rustic jest, thronged 
all the poorest and rudest folk of Stoniton. 

The yeoman and the American carried their heads 
high and stepped along swingingly, for they came as 
voluntary prisoners and not in capture or shame. 
They had more than held their own in the struggle 
with the runners, although they got no help from the 
negro in the strife. At the sight of wrestling limbs 
and the sound of smashing glass, Copernicus lifted 
up his voice and wept, and then fled incontinently 
through the window, scattering the watching crowd, 
and in the confusion disappearing, nobody knew 
whither. A knock from Mr. Chilcutt's elbow, in the 
waistcoat, had quieted the zeal of Mr. Quince; the 
next instant Mr. Jarvey lay prone, his sta£F of office 
and offence in yeoman Scargil's keeping; Mr. Bone 
was overmatched by the American ; and, before worse 
hurts than bruises had been given, second thoughts 
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had intervened, a truce was arranged, and a bargain 
was struck over fresh glasses of brandy and water. 

The Agricultural and the Colonial hadn't done 
nothing against the Lor, hadn't they? Werry well, 
then, why shouldn't two such innocent parties go 
peaceable, along with the runners, as far as the first 
Jay Pea's, and take the Jay Pea's verdict ? If so be 
as the beak wouldn't conwict 'em nor issue no warrant 
against 'em, why then the runners wouldn't trouble 
the gents no more, not they; so there, now! Bone 
gave his solemn word, and Jarvey swore to it And, 
moreover, nothing further was to be charged against 
the Agricultural and the Colonial, not even their 
withstanding the officers of the Lor. Such was the 
bargain, sworn and sealed on the field of battle, an 
honourable compact without witness or material 
guarantee. 

"Darbies, Bone?" Mr. Jarvey displayed a neat, 
shining, workmanlike pocket pair of handcuffs. 

" Not yet, Jerry," Mr. Bone said, shaking his head. 
" But you be a fine petty parish constable, ben't you ! " 
he snapped, on the reappearance of Mr. Naboth 
Quince ; who had withdrawn himself from the parlour, 
he explained, in order to match himself with the 
fugitory Ethiopian. 

• •••••• 

"You're to understand, mind you," old Matt was 
quick to explain, " that I was never a bit of a coward, 
not all my life — ^not I. There wasn't a man in the 
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High Peak better plucked nor me in my day. I 
didn't stop fighting that time because I hankered to 
stop, rest sure o* that. No, but Fd gumption eneugh 
to know pretty clear as I shouldn't better my case 
and help Dahlia by fisting it out with the runners. 
There were little against me, that far — only sus- 
picions ; but to mishandle a law-of&cer when he might 
be executing a warrant was all but a hanging matter, 
those days. 'Twas true, they held no warrants against 
Chilcutt and me ; and that was why they wanted to 
bargain — trust 'em for that But to ha' stood 'em out 
altogether would ha' been a fooil's policy, considering 
what errand took me to Stoniton, that's plain. Chil- 
cutt, he thought so, too; we were main sure no 
magistrate alive could convict us on what evidence 
there was, that far. Besides, the best way to get 
shut o' the runners from Dahlia's neighbourhood, 
quick, seemed to be to goo quiet before the J.P., 
and get it settled right off; and then nobody need 
hear a word about it at Whinyat" 

..*■■.• 

The fame of a "reet up-an'-down feight i' Th' 
Brazzen Serpint" had spread through the village of 
Stoniton, and loud was the hubbub when the an- 
tagonists emerged from the inn. " Consarn their chin- 
music," Mr. Chilcutt growled " Makes Jeruel C. feel 
putty consid'able ugly, this pop'larity do." 

For almost all Stoniton was. gathered to receive 
them. Three jolly farmers, who had paused to " sup 
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a quart " on their way from Shope to Derby for the 
market on the morrow, were egging the populace on. 
With hoot and boo and jeer the villagers surged and 
crowded around the prisoners and their custodians, 
reviling ; bare-shanked goodies and gammers in mutch 
and kirtle; Hob, Dick, and Bill, their gaffers, in 
smock-frock and billycock; the grimy smith, the 
paper-capped wheelwright, the waxy-fingered cob- 
bler; grover and lead-miner in coats and brimless 
caps of blackened leather; the ragged, stooping 
weaver, the drover in his wraprascal, the fur-capped 
poaching mole-catcher; carters blue-bloused and 
straw-gartered, hostlers in sleeved vest of striped 
fustian ; salacious lads and sophisticated lasses ; naked 
children ; the dribbling idiot, the malicious hunchback, 
the goitred beggar; the eleven drunken or crazy in- 
mates of the parish bastille ; the halt, the deaf, the 
palsied, the scrofulous, the village drab with her pitted 
face crimson above her wen — all the roughest and 
most miserable of the rural clan — coarse-clad, ill- 
washed, half-nourished, all-untutored, as they were in 
many a shire in Merry England in the good old days 
when the Nineteenth Century was bom. 

To these it was better than a bull-bait to have the 
joy of clamouring against thief-taker and prisoner 
both ; Stoniton dreaded the arm of the law, but hated 
it — S3anpathised with law-breakers, yet loved to pelt 
the pilloried. And, best of all, the crowd was on its 
way to pester " owd Lottery " — ^how they yelled with 
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evil merriment at the name — Old Lottery the de- 
tested old parson. They were on their way to fleer 
against the cassock and flout at the chancel, to insult 
the ridiculed Rector in his avoided church. 

Owd Lotteree, owd Lottirte t 
Duck un V th* *osspondf 
Hang un on a tru I 

they hoarsely sang, as they hustled along behind the 
arrested and the runners. 

For forty years the Rector of Stoniton had dwelt 
in his parish, no absentee. He had shown himself 
no sot, no petticoat-hunter ; had he been either, most 
of his flock would have understood ; had he been both, 
the goats of the flock would have liked him the better. 
But he was a bachelor without a slut; sober, de- 
mure, a book-worm, a gentleman, and something of a 
scholar ; no parish could be expected to comprehend 
him. Worst of all, he was a parson-justice. The 
ring-fence, big estate system had turned manor houses 
into farmsteads, small gentry into town dwellers ; and 
only the clergy were left in rural parishes to fill the 
King's Commission of the Peace. As Pastor the 
Rector had failed to win the esteem of his people; 
as Magistrate he lost even their indifferent toleration. 
He was the spiritual armed with the temporal; he 
represented two dread, detested powers. He preached 
on Sundays loving-kindness and long-suffering mercy, 
yet on week-days sent the weak and wretched to be 
dragged in obloquy on the timibrel to the stocks, the 
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whipping-post, the lock-up, or the county jaiL Not 
revered as priest, as judge he was hated ; and, as the 
hair under the pompous wig grew scant, he fell into 
contempt as well For he drifted into debt, slipped 
into poverty, and came to live in flat rejection of some 
of the laws which on others he imposed 

The Rector's pocket had long been almost empty ; 
his tithes were never half-paid, his glebe was always 
under-cultivated, his rents were ever in arrear. The 
odious tithe-charge embroiled him in wrangles that 
ended in law-suits ; Easter brought him no offerings ; 
his small private means had long been hypothecated. 
Bills for printing and warehousing his unsold books 
of polemical sermons — ^the diatribes against Dissent 
and Dissenters, stuffed with learning delved from the 
pages of Democritus Junior, which he was always 
publishing to an inattentive world-— came repeatedly 
in, twinned with long invoices for costly volumes from 
which to eke out his lore. These, and usurers' claims, 
for he borrowed ruinously to pay off uselessly, and 
writs, attachments, executions, summonings to the 
debtors' prisons at Derby and the King's Bench, 
came raining upon him bewilderingly. He claimed his 
parochial dues at peril of his life; upon the church 
door were fluttering still the rags of a King's Procla- 
mation which offered a reward for the discovery of 
" the person or persons who lately shot at the parson 
of this parish ". At length, when he knew not where 
to turn, he had turned for help to the public lotteries 

10 
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of the time. At every issue the famous Twenty 
Thousand prize hung dazzlingly before him. No 
Neapolitan ever worshipped at the Banco Lotto more 
assiduously. To purchase lottery-tickets and insure 
them he forestalled his tithes, sold crops before they 
were sown, and borrowed petty moneys from such 
of the squirearchy as were left in the neighbourhood 
Long ago he had gone into fresh debt to pay off old 
bills, had Uquidated loans by borrowings, and still he 
kept up his polemics and his publishings. Inextric- 
able became his embarrassments ; a dozen writs were 
out against him at a time; and he fled from his 
beleaguered Rectory to take sanctuary in his deserted 
church. REFUGIUM he wrote upon the vestry 
wall; he was convinced that his troubles were the 
sufferings of a martyr; that all he had done and 
borne was in defence of the true faith and the one 
Church. 

Behind his bars and bolts in the House of God the 
Rector was secure from arrest, for the laws of the 
land protected him from seizure in the sanctuary. He 
passed his days and nights in the vestry, emerging 
only when for a time the writ and process servers, 
wearied out by fruitless watchings, were gone. His 
spiritual charge of the parish ended His church had 
become a place of solitude, unkempt, unseemly ; pools 
of rain-water undermined its buttresses, rotted its 
foundations ; mounds of soil were heaped against the 
walls ; the floor was paved with broken flags patched 
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with dirty, unplaned plank ; the unceiled roof dropped 
rain and dust through festooned cobwebs; the wind 
through broken panes blew damp-stained leaves of 
tattered prayer-books along the untrodden aisles. 
The high-backed pews were always empty; Clerk 
Quince, in the lowest storey of the black three-decker, 
was almost the only auditor at the Sunday services, 
once a day; and if the villagers came at all it was 
to bait and flout the fallen loftiness of the parson of 
the parish. He was now Old Lottery; a shepherd 
without sheep, though Rector yet by his freehold; 
debtor and writ-defier, though still in the King's Com- 
mission of the Peace. 

Why not, he argued ? Was he not more temperate, 
continent, and pious than half the clerks in holy orders 
and country magistrates whom the eighteenth cen- 
tury had known ? Did he not deal out even-handed 
justice.^ Was there a clergyman in England who 
more faithfully had combated Dissent? There was 
no conventicle in his parish. Twice in the forty years 
past he had led the villagers, willing to follow him for 
the nonce, to duck the insolent, hypocritical schisma- 
tics in the Derwent; thrice the Sheffield Methodists 
had begun their cottage-cantings in the parish, and 
thrice he had ousted them and their harbourers, by the 
grace of God and the permission of the lord of the 
manor. Were n«t his monetary troubles due to the 
theological crusades } He was in debt, he allowed ; 
he was a law-defier for the time, he confessed ; but in 
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what holy cause, for what overwhelming reason? 
Besides, one big lottery-prize — one lucky turn of 
Fortune's wheel in London — and every man should 
be paid every penny of his due. How long, how 
long before the draw should set him solvent and free ! 
The next time — surely the next time; and his faith 
would reap its reward. 

Meanwhile there was need for constant vigilance ; 
need this very day. The shouting rabble yonder, the 
strangers in front, the Bow Street runners accompany- 
ing them — ^all these people crossing his churchyard 
hastily this torrid morning — ^what could this signify 
but another efiFort to serve him with a writ ? 

The Rector sipped at his rum and water again; 
he must fortify himself for the ordeal. Window and 
door were fastened and barred, however; at the 
worst they could not reach him, he told himself with 
a grey smile. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TELLS THE VERDICT OF THE PARSON-JUSTICE. 

The body-snatchers, they have come 

And made a snatch at me, 
'Tis very hard them kind of men 

Can't let a body be. 

-^Mary's Ohosi, 

The Law is the last result of human wisdom, acting upon human 
experience, for the benefit of the public 

— yohnsoniana. 

The greatest derkes be not the wisest men. 

—The Miller's Tale. 

If any person, being fourteen years old, whether natural born 
subject or stranger, hath been seen in the fellowship of gypsies or 
hath disguised himself like them, it shall be felony without benefit or 
clergy. 

StaiuU of the Fifth ofEUzabeth. 

There is no debt with so much prejudice put off as that of justice. 

— Of Those whom God is Slow to Punish, 

I will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. 

— The Liberator, i., x. 

The clergyman — ^poor soul I— cannot help being the parson of the 
parish. He is there like the magistrate ; he is a national ofiicer with 
an appointed function. 

— Preface to St, Paul and Protestantism. 
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XIV. 

Old Lottery stood behind his table and watched 
the oncoming crowd. The sun poured heat upon 
them ; they bared their shining foreheads and dashed 
away the wet with grimy forefingers as they walked. 
" Ah'm welly sweltert," said the smith to the mole- 
catcher. For there was no stir of air in the sunned 
churchyard; the breeze had fallen, as a lark drops 
from the sky. 

Mr. Naboth Quince went up to the vestry window, 
and tapped upon a pane. He put his lips to a hole 
in the latticed glass. '* Justiciary functions, your 
Worship," he whispered. " A warrant is desiderated, 
by officers of the Law." 

The Rector kept himself out of reach while he un- 
fastened the window and pushed it open, outwards. 
Mr. Bone stepped forward, and took o£F his hat 

" Momin', your Reverence, Sargint Bone an' Sar- 
gint Jarvey, from Bow Street, your Reverence." He 
displayed his gleaming staff of office. " We wants 
your Reverence's warrant again these two suspicious 
parties, if your Worship agrees." 

The Rector gazed at the two suspicious parties with 
surprise. "What, what — are these respedtable-look- 
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ing persons taken into custody? What, then, is the 
corpus delicti?** 

'*The what?" Mr. Bone looked blankly at Mr. 
Jarvey; Mr. Jarvey looked blankly at Mr. Bone; 
together they turned to the parish factotum. 

" Corpus^ the body — the corpse, his Reverence in- 
tendeth," Mr. Quince explained 

" Corpse ! " Mr. Jarvey pondered- " There isn't 
no corpse, not as I'm aware on. This isn't no bloody 
murder — ^not yet, anyhow." 

"What is the nature of the alleged ofiFence, I re- 
peat?" said the Rector^ in his most stately and 
magisterial manner. 

"Ah, the offence yer Worship means," Mr. Jarvey 
piped. "Aidin' an' abettin' the escapes of felons, 
that's what's the offence ; but no corpse." Mr. Jarvey 
pulled off his beaver and made a leg. 

The Rector bowed to him. " Approach the window 
more closely, my good man," he said. "Approach 
my window of justice. Me miserum^ I may not bring 
ye within." 

" Why not, yer Reverend ? " 

"Officers, you see in me the mark and quarry of 
malicious servers and apparitors, who seek me capias 
et attachiasy by day and by night As Vergil saith, ' qua 
data porta ruunt' — ^'wherever a door is opened they 
rush in'. They bedog me cunningly," the Rector 
mourned; "they habitually me beleaguer ** 

But his voice was drowned in the chant that arose 
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from his flock — " Owd Lotteree ! Owd Lotteree ! " 
they sang, with laughter obbligato, and they danced 
derisive on the grass. 

''Tace, quiescel* the Rector frowned. "Order in 
court ! " Mr. Jarvey piped out But these were only 
signals for redoubled sing-song and coarser laughter 
stia 

Owd Loiteree, owd LoiUree ! 
Duck un i* th* *ossp<mdt 
Hang un o* yon tree ! 

The noise persisted deafeningly until Mr. Bone 
held up his pair of handcufiFs and awed the crowd into 
silence for a while. 

" Consam it ! " Mr. Chilcutt stepped up to the win- 
dow growling. " Makes a man feel putty consid'able 
ugly, this do. Riles a man reel bad, Jedge, ye'll allow. 
As a squar* man an' a 'Merican citizen, I demands my 
liberty slick. Gimme liberty or gimme death's my 
idee. *Relse there is gwin' to be a tarnation ever- 
lastin' sight of a row along o' my kentry, an' that's a 
fixed fact" 

" Who, sir, may you be } " 

" I'm one o' the Chilcutts — ^Jeruel C. Guess yell 
know my folks, Minister — Chilcutts o' Chilcutt 
Castle." 

" Chilcutt Castle ? " queried the Rector ; " I fear 
you are an impostor." 

"Not he, sir," Matt Scargil interposed. "He's a 
respectable man from the new United States that 
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fought us. He's over here to look for his relations, 
that's all." 

The Rector gazed at Mr. Chilcutt with disfavour. 

"He's as innocent of breaking the law as I am 
myself," Matt Scargil went on, "I'm a yeoman of 
descent and repute in this county, owning my six 
hundred acres and living very respectable, as the 
Vicar of Whinyat could tell you. Matthew Scargil's 
my name, sir — ^you'll have heard the name of Scargil ? 
These fooils of runners have got a mistake in their 
heads, that's all. I ask for our discharge, sir. Send 
us about our business at once, if you please." 

" Non repugno** the Rector mildly said. " I have 
received no evidence incriminating you, my man." 

" There can't be any evidence," the yeoman of 
descent and repute ai&rmed. 

The Rector looked at the runners inquiringly, and 
Mr. Bone took off his hat 

" Didn't the Colonial gent say as how the Agricul- 
tural gent were friends with the Flash Budger } " 

"He did, Bone — as big a willain as ever went on 
the scamp." 

" Thet's a lie ! " the American growled. 

"Didn't he, petty constable?" 

"Worthy colleagues, y^/i//» esse^ or approximately 
factum esse!* 

"Peace with thy dog-Latin, preceptor; maltreat 
not the divine tongue," the Rector peevishly said. 
" Who is this — ^this Flash Budger, as you name him ? 
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Ah, is that — ^that paper ? " the Rector shrank back 
from the window. " What is that paper, officer ? " 

" It's the Reward an* the Description, yer Re- 
verend." 

" Ah, it is well," said the Rector, relieved, but still 
keeping his distance. " Nay, nay, man — ^first entrust 
it to my clerk. Clerk, examine the document exactly. 
So, — ^now on the other side. Assure yourself that it 
consisteth of no writ or engine of attachment against 
my person. So, — are you convinced? Then pass 
it within the bars; so, — ^let it fall upon my table. 
So, — ah ! " he took the paper up — " forgery and 
utterance ! " He read the Description, and then 
turned a suspicious gaze on the prisoners. "Which 
is the Flash Budger ? " he inquired. 

" Tee-hee ! " Mr. Quince laughed discreetly : 
*' Neither of the arrested, your worshipful Reverence ; 
the onus is harbourage and abetment." 

" It's not us that have forged and passed, sir, it's 
some gypsies — ^you're making a mistake, sir," the 
yeoman cried 

The Rector regarded him unfavourably : " I make 
no mistakes, my man." 

" But the/re friends with them gypsies, anyhow, 
your Reverend," Mr. Jarvey affirmed 

" It's a lie, dum ye ! " The American clenched his 
fist. 

Mr. Bone's staff was out in a trice. " Didn't the 
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Colonial gent admit as he'd been with the Flash 
Budger, Sargint Jarvey?" 

" He did, Bone ; he did" 

"Didn't the Agricultural gent try to put us off 
with a cock-and-bull tale about seeing a camp o' 
gypsies on the Shope road ? " 

" S'elp me, pardner, he did." 

"Didn't the Colonial say he'd rid from Shope an' 
hadn't seen no gypsies, only the Flash Budger? 
Didn't he, petty constable ? " 

"Approximately and to sufficient intent and pur- 
pose, perspicuous colleague, he did." 

" That was his plant, yer Reverend — ^just his little 
red herrin*, as the sayin' is," Mr. Jarvey put in. He 
looked cunningly at the magistrate, and the magis- 
trate nodded his head 

"And the minute we talks of arrestin' people, I 
arsks you, petty constable, didn't they go and offer 
to escape ? " 

" Of a verity, custos, they so did." 

The parson^justice listened to the further charges 
of the runners and the pleas of the accused Then 
he turned to the man from Delaware. 

^^ Non rettneo*' he said. "You are free, rebel. 
Quit this loyal realm at once." 

" Rebel ! " Mr. Chilcutt stared " Who's a rebel ? " 

"Rebel to King and faithless to Church, I would 
to Heaven the affidation justified thy commitment. 
But it doth not You may depart" 
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" Sho ! " Mr. Chilcutt began to chuckle, and the 
chuckle grew into a grin. "She!'' he laughed, ''I 
don't valy thet a cent, Jedge. Don't be afeard — 
I'm o£F soon's I've fun' my folks an' the dollars. But 
here's the Squire, as I've cottoned to — I reckon he's a 
free man, too?" 

^^Distinguo^ distingue!** The Rector pinched his 
chin. ** The case of yeoman Scargil, if he be yeoman 
Scargil, is not so clear. Noscitur a sociis. He has 
acknowledged a certain degree of consortment with a 
thievish, godless race, refractory alike to the King's 
peace and the jugum Cknsti. Pretend they any 
religion at all, it is sectarian. The Anabaptist 
Bimyan was a gypsy himself." 

"Was he, now, the galoot!" Mr. Chilcutt's eyes 
twinkled. "Thet's why he wuz allers pilgrimin' an' 
progressin'. Say, Jedge ** 

But the Rector had gone to the muniment-chest 
for a book. 

" Indeed, the schismatic so confesses," his Rever- 
ence said, turning to the window, with a sheepskin 
quarto in his hands. " * My father^ s house was of that 
rank that is meanest and most despised of all the 
families in the land* — and ' not of the Israelites* ** the 
Rector quoted. "The Anabaptist was a tinker and 
brazier, and a tinker and brazier is ever a gypsy. Did 
he not dwell in Bedfordshire, the county most in- 
fected with Egyptian blood? Non est disputatione. 
Yet further, I will show, from the learned ** 
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"Your pardon, sir," Matt Scargil interrupted 
" What's John Bunyan got to do with me ? I'm an 
honest Churchman myseli ... I suppose I can go, 
sir; Tm about tired of waiting about here. What's 
John Bunyan being a gypsy got to do with me ? " 

" Much, comprehensus, much," the Rector severely 
said, then paused in the endeavour to find a thread 
of connection. " No matter ; it is unlawful to con- 
sort with persons 'called, known, held and reputed 
Egyptians,' the Statute saith. Comprehensus, you 
have confessed to such consortment Though not 
plainly seen, the gypsy had resemblance to a felon 
believed by these skilled public officers to be hiding 
within this county. Moreover, in presence and wit- 
ness of my clerk, you did endeavour to cover and 
conceal your part and lot with that dubitable com- 
panion, who had departed guiltily by precipitate 
flight Also you sought to beguile and despatch 
these officers elsewhere, to wit, to Shope. Also you 
did essay to flee and did abuse these officers with 
words opprobrious and oaths profane. Certes, I 
must commit thee. I will prepare the warrant. 
Custos, secure the prisoner." 

" By Jud ! " the astonished yeoman groaned ; " by 
Jud ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TELLS OF A FLAW IN THE AFFIDATION. 

Somie evil spirit of an heretique it is 
Which thus molesteth his apostoliqueship. 

— Lenten Siuffe, 

Reason is the life of the law ; nay, the common law itself is nothing 
but reason. 

— First Institutf, 

If thou be a severe, sour-complexioned man, then I here disallow 
thee to be a competent judge. 

— The CompUat AngUr. 

He that imposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it ; 
Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made. 

— Hudibras, ii., 2. 

With an enfrenzied grasp he tore the jasey from his head. 

— yarvis*$ Wig. 

Now am I little better than one of the profane, let me not be 
thought to arraign the wisdom of my superiors. 

— Oxford in the Vacation. 

The toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

—The Task, iii. 

The men of our time are not to be converted or perverted by 
quartos. 

— Essay on Milton, 
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XV. 

The next minute the yeoman felt the grip of Ser- 
geant Bone on his arm. He threw it off, and dazedly 
stared around him for an avenue of flight 

" Run, lad ! run, tha' fooil ! " the hostler shouted. 
The waxy &st of the cobbler was lifted as a pattern ; 
" Slug im ! " he cried. " Run, tha' fooil ! " chorused 
the crowd. But second thoughts and pride forbade. 

*' Better take it quiet, yoimg man " : Mr. Jarvey 
stood with his truncheon ready. "Darbies, Bone.^" 

" Not yet, Jerry, but knock him down if he stirs ! " 

" Consam ye ! " growled Mr. Chilcutt, " treat the 
Squire gentle, 'relse I'll " 

" Silence, man ! " the Rector commanded. " You 
have received justice, Transatlantical ; interfere not 
with the justiciary." 'Transatlantical*: Mr. Quince 
made a mental note of that rare and excellent word. 

"Never mind 'em, Squire; keep your pecker up, 
/*// see ye through," the Transatlantical said. 

Derisive shoutings came from the crowd when they 
saw the prisoner decline to struggle or run. Patiently 
he awaited sentence, though his heart was big with 
the thought that Dahlia now must lack his help. 
" Oh, dall the whole bang-jang ! " he muttered. 

" First must afKdation be made on oath, pro forma ** 
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the Rector said. "Magistrate's clerk, administer," 
and his Reverence seated himself to write. 

Mr. Quince went close to the window, put his hand 
inside, and took from a convenient ledge a Bible, and 
"The evidence you shall give — ^touching — ^the — 
truth — so help you," he mumbled. 

Mr. Jarvey kissed the Book soundingly, and re- 
peated his evidence in a professional monotone. 
Then he stood guard over the prisoner, and the Book 
was handed to Mr. Bone. Mr. Bone lifted it to his 
lips mechanically, but sharply pulled it away; for a 
moment he regarded it with a face of woe ; then he 
laid it down on a headstone and stared at the vestry 
window. 

" Swear not at all," he muttered. " I don't think 
I'd ought to swearify. It's the first time I've had it 
administered since I got religion, your Reverence, 
and I don't know what's right about it yet I'm only 
a sinful worm just converted, and I don't rightly 
know. But I don't believe I'd ought to swear." 

"What;*— wAa/?" the Rector dropped his quill, 
got up, and came incautiously close to the casement 
He stared incredulously at this uncommon species 
of Bow Street runner. "WAai do I hear.? Not 
swear the legal oath ? " 

" I might be wrong and I might be right," groaned 
Mr. Bone. "But I've been convictified of sin, and 
I'm doubtful in my mind about swearing. The Book 
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says you musn't, and the Law says you must What's 
a poor converted worm to do?" 

"Worm! Convicted! CONVERTED! What do I 
hear ? " The Rector gasped. " Worm ! Converted I " 
He tore at his wig in his anger; he dashed it to 
the floor, and the delighted crowd began to sing and 
dance again. "Not swear the oath! Why, the 
fellow's a schismatic ! " He stared at Sergeant Bone 
unbelievingly; a Bow Street runner and not swear 
the legal oath! 

" What are you, man ? " he demanded at last ; 
" Foxite, Hemhutter, or what ? " 

" A humble Methody, your Reverence, though new 
at it and far from grace. An' I'm doubtful if I'd 
ought to swear." 

The Rector of Stoniton drew himself up in stately 
fashion. " I might assure you^ poor misled fellow, 
that a legal oath may be taken by a Christian with- 
out sin. But it would be useless so to do. By Test 
and Corporation Acts a schismatic cannot be a public 
officer. Your appointment as constable is void ; you 
cannot swear." 

" Can't I," muttered Mr. Bone, " you should ha' 
heard me afore I got religion ! " He turned from the 
vestry window ; his eye fell before the indignant glare 
of Sergeant Jarvey, and he turned to the window 
again. 

"The warrant, if you please, sir— on Jarvey's 

oath," he said. 

II 
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The Rector gazed at him contemptuously. 
"Think you I shall commit a respectable yeoman 
of this county, and he an orthodox Churchman, 
to the custody of a sectary like thee?" he said 
** There's thy warrant, Methodist ! " and the torn frag- 
ments of the paper fluttered out through the window 
upon the grass. 

Then the Rector turned to the yeoman of Kennel 
Farm: "Go, young man. Avoid the company of 
Egyptians. You are free to depart. Go in peace — 
more peace than the world holds for me ! " he 
groaned; and the window was shut again. 

Mr. Bone looked dolefully at Mr. Jarvey; too 
choked with wrath to speak, Mr. Jarvey shook his 
fist at Mr. Bone; Mr. Quince scratched his flaming 
head, took snuff rapidly, and stared at them both 
by turns in a stupefied manner. 

"It's off, pardner," said the shamefaced Bone, 
pocketing his handcuffs. 

" It's hoff, darm yer! " spluttered Mr. Jarvey, as he 
returned his truncheon to his pocket He shook his 
fist at the shut lattice. " Darm the beak ! " he 
shouted. "Wicious old fUe!" 

" Swearing again, Jarvey! " 

" Some'd/s got to swear, you fool ! " and Mr. Jarvey 
stamped away. 

The Transatlantical chuckled. " I swan ! Gimme 
your arm. Squire, an' dum their chin-music! Scoot, 
consam ye ! " he growled, advancing towards the 
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shouting crowd. Arm-in-arm the freed men crossed 
the churchyard to the lych-gate, behind the runners ; 
the rabble, that had dispersed before them, gathering 

again in the lane. 

• •••••• 

The Rector of Stoniton, left alone, reopened his 
lattice, covered his scant white hairs with his dusty 
wig, seated himself at the table again, and began to 
write. 

" His Majesty, King Charles, Second of that illus- 
trious name, and son to the Blessed Martyr," he wrote, 
"did of the piety of His Royal wisdom, Enact and 
Proclaim that ' persons fit for that service be appointed 
to watch the several adits and issues to and forth 
the known resorts of the Heretick and Schismatickal, 
that they may instantly and assiduously apprehend, 
attach and carry before a Justice of the King's Peace 
all suspect persons there entering or thence coming '. 
Such, in truth, is the sole certain way whereby may 
become exterminate the false doctrinaries who now 
do so mightily abound. Would to God that His 
present Gracious Majesty, the Third George, shall so 
ordain. Alas, what evil is bom of the lax, foolish 
mercy shown to Hereticks in these latter days! 
How strangely waxeth this devilish practice of New 
Methodism! Hath it not now even perverted and 
poisoned the Constabulary and infected the common 
service of the Law? Devilish this New Methodism 
is, with justice do I so accuse it Dare signum, the 
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visitations of Sathanas to the founder of the Sect, 
when even an infant child and resident in a parsonage 
— ^visitations and foul commerce which he himself 
(now happily removed from this world) did, by his 
own mouth and hand, confess. False priest, desecrator 
of the holy order of the priesthood, Episcopos of 
lying prophets, was he not led, counselled, aided, and 
possessed by familiars from the Pit, even in his 
juvenile age? Whence else drew he his System of 
dogmaticks, and lip-foaming practices of sudden con- 
victions of Eternal damnation, of groaning Repent- 
ances, of the continual Tempter ever at hand ? What 
in his life beUes the accusation that this Wesley 
was by Satan continuously accompanied, tempted, 
governed and upheld? Was he not arrogant as 
Lucifer, a Dictator among his disciples ? Was he not 
carnally inclined? Was he not magically liberated 
from imprisonment at the Savannahs? Did not 
slings and staves and firelocks fail to slay him, in the 
riots his preachings so justly caused ? To the Church 
hath he not been the direst enemy, under a godly 
cloak? Possessed, like his Familiar, vnih odium 
humani generis^ a devilish hate and contempt for 
the race of mankind, did he not therefrom conceive 
his doctrines of Sin original, the need of new Beget- 
ting, the quickenings of the spiritual foetus and a 
new Birth ? " 
Exhausted, the old man loosed the pen ; he bowed 
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his head upon his hands, above the manuscript 
Tears fell with a faint sound in the silence ; one by 
one the tears mercifully bliured the words he had 
written. A breeze blew in upon him, and the lottery- 
bill fluttered down from the wall. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TELLS OF THE BUTTERFLY FIGURE. 

I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad night, 
and then the nap takes me. 

— hife of Johnson^ vi., !• 

Up came the old fustian-jacketed fellow, bringing pipes, tobacco, 
more grog and sling ; making me a bow and seeming to be as pleased 
as if he had just sprung a mine of gold. 

— Rural Ridis, 

A very merry, dancing, drinking, 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking 
Time. 

— The Secular Masque, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

— Marmion, iv., la. 

Her eyen carried darts of fire, 
Feathered all with swift desire, 
Yet forth these fiery darts did pass 
Pearled tears as bright as glass. 

— Never Too Late, 

For her own person, 
It beggared all description. 

— Antony and Cleopatra, ii., z. 

Resurgam ! He shall live again, 

The vine that loops the wild thing's den. 

— Life Renewed, 
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XVI. 

It was afternoon, and the shadows cast from the 
westward flank of Stoniton Dale lay quite across the 
roadway, but the village seemed to simmer even 
where the shadows fell most grey. From foot to 
summit the eastern cliffs glowed hot and dazzling in 
the slanted downpoiur of the sun. Pent in the strait 
deep trench, between the beetling limestone crags, 
the air seemed bubbling with heat as water seethes 
in a cauldron ; and above the mixen heaps the 
fetid breath of latent fever steamed up in sheeny 
haze. 

The Brazen Serpent lay wholly in shadow. It was 
pleasant to loll within the porch there, shaded and 
almost cool, with pipe and glass after dinner. But 
the pipe had slipped from lax hngers^ it lay upon 
the bench beside the neglected ttunbler; tired with 
his hard night-ride and fifteen hours of adventure and 
surprises, the yeoman of Kennel Farm had fallen 
asleep. 

Sleepiness brooded around him; Stoniton itself 
seemed slumbrous ; the last vibration of hubbub had 
died in the sultry air an hour ago. Mine host was 
snoozing in his fireless ingle, the blacksmith's head 
lay against his anvil, the cobbler droned in his hutch ; 
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within the shadow of boundary walls and peat-stacks 
the gaifers snored a-field. Goody and grandam 
gasped as they squatted at their thresholds, their 
heads against the doorposts, too sweltered even to 
gossip a word Preceptor Quince and his dozen 
ragged pupils drowsed over horn-books in the school 
bam near the church. In the gutter that rutted the 
middle of the road poultry stood motionless, without 
a cackle; curs lay with lolling tongue and blinking 
eye, r^arding panting pigs recumbent The trees 
were stirless and songless. The very huts and cot- 
tages seemed asleep. 

In all the hushed, breathless dale there was but one 
moving figure ; like a great butterfly, black, red, and 
violet, it glowed and flitted along. Wherever a 
woman crouched at a doorway the brilliant flitting 
bguie paused awhile, and a babble of words and 
laughter floated up and hung for a pause in the 
languid air. And thus, from door to door, with dart 
and zig-zag across and athwart the dusty road, that 
splendid lissom figure came warily fluttering towards 
the porch of the inn. 

Matt Scargil was alone in the porch, for landlord, 
hostler, and maid were drowsing indoors, the rimners 
had ridden away from Stoniton, and the American 
was hunting his nigger. Scared off by the struggle 
in the inn parlour, Copernicus had vanished from the 
village, and had left his owner angpry and perturbed. 
" Thet bo/s worth a htmderd guineas, British money. 
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any day," Mr. Chilcutt had assured the yeoman, half 
a dozen times in an hour. '' I guess he'll git the aU- 
firedest hckin' he ever see." Mr. Chilcutt's fear was 
lest some blame Ab'htionist should have got holt of 
his prop'ty, with intent to seduce it from lawful 
allegiance, and set it up in life as an independent 
piece of properQr of its own ; and therefore, as soon as 
the runners were departed, the American had mounted 
his nag and ridden to the chase. 

Half-waking, half-sleeping, Matt Scargil lolled in 
the porch, his thoughts blooming into fantasy, his re- 
membrance merging into dream. How the pebbles 
had flown at the runners' backs the while they made 
their downcast way from the lych-gate to The Brazen 
Serpent, rebuffed! What jeers had degraded the 
fallen majesty of Mr. Jarvey, what profane oaths 
the ears of Mr. Bone had had to suffer, unrebuked. 
The yeoman laughed as he recalled the return from 
the Jay Pea to the inn. The warmth of the land- 
lord's welcome could hardly atone to the nmners for 
what they had suffered on the road. 

As for himself and the American, they had become 
the rabble's heroes again — ^valiant felons, triumphant 
rogues, scatheless sinners, men of mettle who had 
defied and then escaped the Law ; the crowd would 
have cheered them all along the dale, but for a cir- 
cumstance — Matt Scargil laughed again at the 
thought of it — the sluts and bibbers of Stoniton would 
never comprehend, all the rest of their short lives. 
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why noble rascals such as the yeoman and the 
American should have made common cause with the 
thief-takers, protecting them, shielding them, and 
even turning on their own shouting friends in a 
nasty, threatening way, " Wey, hoo'd ha* thowt it ! " 
Stoniton had never seen such scandalous behaviour ! 
Matt Scargil laughed at the remembrance, a sleepy 
laugh. 

And then, instead of the joy of witnessing through 
the window another masterly set-to between rtmner 
and rogue, to have to endure the spectacle of thief and 
thief-taker hobnobbing together, dinnering together, 
peaceably taking beans and bacon and drinking to- 
gether, just as if nothing unfriendly between them 
had ever happened at all! It was too much for 
Stoniton to stomach, such poor-spirited behaviour; 
and with a final howl, impartially opprobrious, the 
crowd had melted away. 

Wotmded too deep, in its prized convictions of what 
was natural and seemly, was Stoniton even to hoot 
when, about three of the clock, the runners had 
emerged from the inn and called for their horses. 
The two poor-spirited rogues had come outside with 
them, to see them off friendly; for they had been 
merry at dinner together, and, Bone protesting, Jarvey 
had stmg them a song, a blushful song. 

"You've done us this turn, anyhow," Mr. Jarvey 
had said, for the dozenth time, as he climbed to 
the saddle. "But if it hadn't been for Bone's 
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Methody nonsense you'd a jolly well slep' in the jug 
to-night." 

''I drink Mr. Bone's good health again/' smiled 
Matt; he had brought out his glass for a stirrup- 
cup. *' I never thought I'd be glad of a man being a 
Methody — but I drink Bone's very good health." 

** Health-drinking's sinful, but you means well, 
young man, and a bargain's a baigain," Mr. Bone 
had said, as he threw his long leg across the saddle. 
''I keeps my word, as a Christian should, though I 
don't swear to it. The first Jay Pea let you off when 
he shouldn't, and I don't say come along afore an- 
other tits time. But mark my words^ if you don't 
get convicted and change your evil ways and drop 
the Flash Budger, we'll nab you yet. It's only honest 
to say it, we ha'n't done with you, yoimg man, nor we 
ha'n't done with the Colonial — so fair warning." 

And away the nmners had ridden, up the Dale 
towards the Rectory, making for Shope ; a little later 
the man from Delaware had cantered after his pro- 
perty, in the same direction, dumming all consamed 
interferin' idiots of Ab'litionists as he went ; and the 
yeoman, left alone, did nothing; there was nothing 
for him to do but await the return of the Budger. 
"The dukker will tell 'em the coast's clear," Matt 
thought, as he lolled in the porch, and dozed, and 
followed the constables in dream. In dream he saw 
Mr. Jarvey lengthen and thin into Bosswel Leeke; 
in dream he heard Mr. Bone curse horribly as a gypsy 
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lass — ^nay, 'twas Dahlia, by Jud! — seized his hand, 
read the lines in it, and foretold the eternal damnation 
of the worm that never dieth. And next 

• ••■••• 

Matt Scargil awoke to find his own fingers in the 
prison of a small, soft, cool hand. The bright-hued 
butterfly figure had flitted up the dale to him, un- 
suspected, on a risky errand; the messenger had 
reached the porch ; and now this dark, dazzling, laugh- 
ing, lustrous-eyed gypsy lass was tracing the lines 
in his palm with a shapely little forefinger of her own. 
The finger was clean, the nail was almost daintily 
kept ; the yeoman rubbed his eyes, to be sure that he 
saw aright 

" Tell your f ortime, handsome gent'man ? " The 
Rommany lass sent a flash of ivory teeth from her 
cherry-ripe lips. "Cross a poor juva's hand— one 
leetle bit silver ? Then I teU you it all." 

He stared at her admiringly; then he shook his 
head — ^he did not understand 

"For one leetle bit silver I shall tell the buona 
Ventura, handsome gent'man." 

She was good to look at, the foreign quaintness of 
her speech was pleasant to hear; but he shook his 
head and waved her off — ^he did not understand. 

She peered in at the doorway cautiously, then 
bent her eyes compellingly upon his. 

" One leetle bit silver — I shall tell the right dukkeri- 
pen!" 
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The glittering, dark, steady gaze confused and com- 
pelled him ; he fingered his purse. 

" The big bit — ^the cart-wheela/* she pleaded, as he 
drew forth money. He looked into her velvety eyes 
again, and dropped the seven-shilling piece into her 
small, brown, wheedling hand. 

She slid the coin within a fold of her purple 
kirtle. She sea^xd herself on 'the bench beside him ; 
she took his hand again and placed it upon her knee. 
Through the thin garment the touch of the firm, full 
young limb went like a tingle up his arm. He let his 
knuckles rest there, pleasantly, while she bent her 
head, and seemed to study the lines in his palm. 

"You shall live long time and die comfortable — ^if 
you not die accidently," she laughed. " Shall have 
plenty money — nevare be poor. But you shall un- 
lucky be in lofe." 

"That's no news to me, lass," he said gravely. 
"I knew that much four year back." 

"Ah, lofe! What is lofe?" She shrugged one 
shoulder to her ear, and flung out her hands deprccat- 
ingly. " Lofe ! it is nothing ; I know not it — I not 
lucky for lofe." 

"Aren't you, lass?" he said gently. "But what's 
it matter ? " 

" You — you shall a rawny marry ! You like for to 
marry a lofely one, with hair like the chestnuts, is it 
not > " 

" Happen I would, lass»" he said. 
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^^ Bestia del dtavolol** The girl's eyes raged at 
him for a moment, and then grew wet " You have 
to walk over a grave to her," she cried. 

" Over a grave ? Ah ! Do you think so— wiU he 
die, then ? " His tone was eager ; he had begun to 
understand. 

" Gia ! The Rommany dial, shall he not go from 
the tan at his hour ? " 

She shuddered; she pushed his hand from her 
knee. " But the Rom, he shall live again," she cried, 
brushing the tears from her cheek. "The Rom, he 
shall live again, and you shall be held under stones! " 

"How d'ye mean, lass? G)rpsies don't believe in 
living again, do they ? " 

" Si, si ! The Rom, he shall live ag^in, in the green 
world," she rejoiced. " Not with nasty old saints and 
nuns up there, na ! " she pointed aloft " Non so, the 
Rom he shall die, is it not .' " She made the sign of 
the cross on her full young bosom. " Well, the Rom, 
he shall lie in the green field imder grass, with the 
old Silver shining down to him and saying, 'Wait, 
wait ! ' No big stones to press him in, non ! The 
Rom's blood, it shall run to the roots of the grass, 
to the new grass that the cows eat The Rom's 
blood, it shall pass into milk, for a beautiful bambino. 
And the Krallis, he shall live again in the green 
world." She clapped her hands in the midst of a sob, 
and smiled through the veil of a tear. 

" The Krallis, you say } " Matt Scargil understood 
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at last He laid his' hand on her shoulder ; the touch 
of firm, soft flesh beneath the thin slipping sleeve 
thrilled him again. He looked meaningly into the 
girl's wet, solemn eyes. 

" Take me to him — take me to the Krallis quick," 
he said 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TELLS OF TWO DUETS AND A TRIO. 

Such a precipitate heel, 
Fledged as it were with Mercury^s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her. 

— Lucretius. 

Women— things that live and move, 
Mined by the fever of the soul. 

— SwiiMcrland : a Farewell. 

She sits inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said '* Beware 1 " 

— Ginevra. 

Consult Brother Jonathan. 

— Washington at Massachusetts. 

It is always good when a man has two irons in the fire. 

—The Faithful Friends, i., 2. 

" What is thy name, faire maid ? ** quoth he. 
" Penelophon, O King,** quoth she. 

— King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 

So sweet was ne'er so fatal. 

^Othello, v., 2. 

Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 

Thy grief let none gainsay. 
But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away. 

—Childe Harold's Farewell* 
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XVII. 

*^ Tsh'Sh'Shr* the juva whispered, with a qtiick, 
scared glance indoors. " The plastramengoes? " 

" Gone," said the yeoman complacently. " Gone, 
an hour back — ofif to Shope." 

" Bene ! " She leapt from the bench ; she tossed 
her arms up wavingly, and she danced — danced like 
the whirl of an autumn-tinted leaf in an eddy of wind. 
" Gone ! " she rejoiced " II court, il court, le f uret, 
le f uret du bois Meudon ! " she chanted, and again she 
danced, danced, danced, imtil she sank on the bench 
for breath. 

Yet she rested a moment only; she was alert and 
elastic even in repose. "II court, court-il.^ Eb- 
bene I " and she sprang to her feet again. The thin 
folds of her kirtle swayed and dipt about her ; now 
hiding, now revealing the outlines of lissom Umb 
and swelling curve ; now casting a flicker of shadow 
around her twinkling feet She danced like music; 
there was almost tune in her steps ; limber hip, bent 
knee, tripping toes, seemed to rhyme and pair in her 
woven paces. Breathless she paused again, and Matt 
Scargil caught her as she reeled against him, all 
flushed and panting, her hands upon his breast. 

12 
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For a moment of exquisite touch he held her close ; 
then she drew away from him, shyly, coquettishly. 

" Shall only look ! " she pouted up at him through 
long, curved eyelashes, as she edged along the bench, 
and smiled at his empty, outstretched arms. 

Even to look at her was deUght, he thought. Many 
a bonny gypsy he had seen, but never a lass like this 
before. How the rich young bosom, half -bared above 
the supple bodice of black and scarlet, heaved its 
dusky whiteness up to the waves of hair — dark hair 
with a bluish sheen — that drooped about her 
shoulders ; how tower-Uke the round throat, enclasped 
in triple coral; how undulant the curves that ran 
beneath bodice and kirtle, to peep out coyly below 
the hid knee; how the vivacious little feet tapped 
the floor of the porch dancingly, momently cros^ng 
each other and quivering as, leant back, she stretched 
them out with a pout of disdain for the wayworn shoes 
they wore. 

He lifted his eyes to her face. Her face was like 
twilight, he thought — nor white, nor dark ; her cheek 
had the flush and down of the sunward curve of a 
peach. She flashed her liquid gaze upon him, mock- 
ingly; her eyes, her changing eyes, had an Eastern 
look, now filming, now glittering in the night of her 
shaken hair, like starshine on Ganges. Enigmatic 
eyes they were, that warned while they allured. . . . 

He moved uneasily on the bench, for her gaze 
seemed to speak invitation. His blood was young 
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and hot, the dale was still, the porch lay in shadow, 
nobody watched them, none could see, like a ripe 
fruit the juva glowed within his reach. . . . His arm 
went towards her, his hand curved on the lissom waist 

But she shook away. '' No, no ! " she reproached 
him. "Flamenca not for a gorgio. Flamenca like 
one nun ! " 

" Flamenca ! " he exclaimed. Was this Flamenca ? 
What had that sneak of a Leeke said about her — 
what was it ? ** A flash pretty juva, but " 

"You sent to — ^the Stone for me," he stammered. 

She nodded ; she glowered upon him from beneath 
bent brows; her hand, ringed and braceleted with 
dull silver, lay upon the bench near his. He touched 
it; it lay passive under his fingers. They laid a 
bolder touch upon her arm. 

She sprang away. " No, no ! " she petulantly said. 
" You — you — ^you come • fetch the lof ely Dahlia, 
kvick ! " 

He snatched his hand to his side with a vexed 
gestiure. Confound the witch! — ^he had forgotten 
Dahlia! Confotmd the gypsy glamour, that was 
fooling him like it had fooled Dahlia! He had for- 
gotten Dahlia, by Jud! 

Confused, wroth with himself, and suddenly un- 
easy at heart, he fingered the pipe that lay beside 
him, looking down at it, and sitting awkwardly silent 

" Well — why don't you take me to her, then } " he 
sullenly said at last. 
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" Dablo ! You in one hurry now ! " The ripple 
of her laughter welled out ''Bene! Come see the 
lofely Dahlia — kvick ! " and she caught at his hand, 
to lift him to his feet 

But he held back. " Hark ! " he whispered. 
" Listen ! " 

The sound of hoofs was on the road; it echoed 
from cliff to cliff with a metallic ring. Matt stepped 
to the mouth of the porch and looked up the go^e 
towards the Rectory; a horseman was approaching; 
they saw him dimly in the dazzlei of the sun on the 
steamy sheen. Flamenca cowered against the 
yeoman, terrified. *' Plastramengoes!** The word 
chattered with her chattering teeth. 

His arm went roimd her unrebuffed. "The sun's 
i' my eyes/' he stammered, amorously thriUed again. 
" I — I — don't expect it is, though. No, don't be 
scared, lass, it's the American — ^it's a friend." 

She drew her shoulders from his clasp, and curved 
her hands above her eyes ; the fall of hoofs was near 
them now. 

*' Found him, eh ? " asked Matt, as the man from 
Delaware drew rein and greeted the yeoman with a 
jerk of the head and a wink. 

" Dreffle putty gal ye've got for neighbours. Squire," 
Mr. Chilcutt said. 

" Yes ; she is." The answer was curt " Foimd 
your nigger } " 

" No, consam it ! I'll quilt his pesky hide for this ! 
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It's dogs I wants — gimme dogs or gimme death's my 
idee. Bin half way to Shope an' nary a sign. Niggers 
is skeerce. Plenty putty gals, though. Mind if I 
jines ye, Squire ? " 

*' Better keep on hunting him," the yeoman said. 
" It's only a gypsy lass telling my fate." 

"Like to hev mine told, too." Mr. Chilcutt 
chuckled "Say, Squire — think her'd prophersy 
wheer I'll find my nigger ? " 

"What that, what that?" Flamenca questioned. 

"Take no notice," muttered Matt "He's lost a 
blackamoor." 

Flamenca was out of the porch like a flash of rain- 
bow. "One leetle bit silver," she cried; "I shall 
you tell." She caught at the stirrup, and smiled up to 
the face of the man from Delaware. 

Mr. Chilcutt stared down at her admiringly. " Jee- 
hosaphat ! " he whistled. Then he bent himself 
towards her and put a shilling in the waiting hand. 

" Find one black-a-man, is it } Ah, ah ! the signore 
not look the right way. You look that way, kvick." 
She pointed down the dale, in the direction of the 
Crossways. " Go, kvick! " 

But Mr. Chilcutt kept his eyes upon her, and 
scratched his chin. "I'd a sight sooner stop here, 
my dear," he said. " It's tol'able warm, and I'm tired 
most to death, riding. 

" But Jeruel C. Chilcutt ain't no spile-sport, much," 
he went on, as he saw the yeoman look glum. " Stop 
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here an' canoodle, Squire. Fm off. See ye again, 
mebbe, bymeby. Ch-k-ki** 

But Flamenca seized the bridle-rein. "Non so," 
she said '' You shall stop you here one leetle minute. 
I shall first go, and you shall come after with Signore 
Matteo I " She nodded her head decisively a dozen 
times. " Si, si ! " she insisted, against the yeoman's 
protest "Then I shall you find your black-a-man, 
yes!" 

Mr. Chilcutt looked at the yeoman quizzically. 
" Guess she's give ye the mitten. Squire," he chuckled, 
as he dismounted. 

" It is not one plastramengo, sure ? " the girl de- 
manded fiercely, when the two were alone while Mr. 
Chilcutt stabled his trotter. 

"Didn't I say no?" Matt Scargil said testily. 
" Though I expect you'd evens make up to a plastra- 
mengo for a shilling. What d'ye want him along 
with us for.^ He's nothing to do with it Come 
away at once." 

" But no ; but no, stoopid man ! " she insisted. 
" Ugly women there " — she pointed down the dale ; 
" they shall not see me go with one gorgio ! They 
shall not think Flamenca one blowen! Flamenca 
not a blowen — Flamenca like one nun ! " she said, 
with racial and maiden pride. 

He stared at her sulkily. "A nun, are you? 
What's a nun doing here, then? Nuns don't come 
after mea" 
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She blushed and shivered with anger, and In a flash 
she stooped and whipped a knife from her garter. 
But she shrugged her shoulders and let her armed 
hand ikll by her side. " How stoopid ! " she said 
wearily. " I come fetch you to the tan- It was 
Bosswel Leeke," her voice sank low. " Bosswel ," she 
whispered the name, " he says the plastramengoes nab 
you; he say he come fetching you; he say he see 
you eat-— drink with dam' plastramengoes — he say 
you one plastramengo yourself ! *' 

" He's a Uar — as well as a thief and a coward ! " 

"Bosswel not want me come see. He not want 
you — ^Bosswel want himself take Dahlia away. I say 
non so; I not believe — ^I say you not one plastra- 
mengo; I say I shall come see. I say the plastra- 
mengoes not know me, they shall me think one gypsy 
blowen — ^not sister of — ^Aldo." She whispered the 
name. 

The sister of Aldo ! The yeoman's face grew hot ; 
he drew sharply away from the girl. " Aldo's sister," 
he breathed ..." Well, all I can say is, I didn't know 
— ^I didn't even know he'd got a sister — much more it 
was you. . . . All I can say is> I ask your pardon." 

"Ah, ah! you did think Flamenca one blowen! 
But no ; Flamenca is like a demoiselle. Five year I 
live in a convent like one mm." 

"But you arif^t a nun — ^you can't be-— else you 
wouldn't be here i " 
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She eyed him mockingly. ''You not want Fla- 
menca be a mm ? " 

" No," he said " I don't ; though I don't know why 
I shouldn't— if s little to me." 

" C'est que j'6tais xme soeur converse, moi — ^for one 
year." 

" What's that mean ? I don't understand the lingo." 

"Ah, ah, I shall you tell, one time. . . . Now I 
go ; waiting for you there." With a wave of the tips 
of her fingers towards the Crossways end of the 
gorge, she was gone from the porch. Flittingly, 
dancingly, the sunlight smiting the red of her bodice 
and brightening the faded violet dye of her skirt, she 
went her way — a fortune-telling gypsy lass to any 
eye but his. He watched her till the bend of the dale 
received her from his view. 

A lonely sense of loss took him as the swaying 
skirts flicked out of sight at the comer. " I'm a jol- 
locks ! " he muttered. " What's the lass to me ? " 
Glumly he picked up his neglected pipe, crammed it 
with tobacco, and went to the kitchen for a light 
The landlord and the cook-maid slept there peacefully 
stilL 'Tm a joUocks!" the yeoman informed him- 
self again; while, pufiing his consolation, he none 
the less grew testy at Mr. Chilcutfs brief delay ; and 
his glumness lasted as they walked together down the 
dale. 

" Sorter shovin' my neb inter yer affairs agin," the 
American drawled at the end of a spell of silence. 
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" The girl's nowt to me/' said Matt " Never saw 
her afore." 

Mr. Chilcutt winked; so to speak, he winked at 
himself. "A man soon gits friendly with a spry 
hahnsome female. Putty little piece," he added affec- 
tionately ; " Putty little piece ! " 

But there was no reply. 

" Jeruel C.'s no slouch, Squire — .putty most gen'ally 
he knows when his comp'ny ain't wanted. Say the 
word an' I'm back. On'y, I'd like to git my nigger 
fust" 

"Yes, yes; you come along and — besides, you 
stuck to me over those runners." 

" Sho ! Don't valy them constibles a red cent. 
Stick by ye the hull endurin' time, Squire. Fact is, 
can't find my folks, an' feelin' kinder lonesome — 
orphin in a furrin' land." 

"Yes," the yeoman said; and there was silence 
again. 

"Got suthin' on your mind. Squire?" 

" Belike I have." 

"Gypsies, I guess. 'Pears to know a sight about 
them varmint" 

" I do," growled Matt ; " I'd ought to. A cousin o' 
mine's wed to one of 'em, dall him ! " 

"I swan/" Mr. Chilcutt put profound emphasis 
on the words. "Wanter know! Kinder s'pidoned 
it! Merried your cousin, did hei 1 swan! " 

Silence again. 
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" Say, Squire ! " the man from Delaware went on 
presently ; " stuck by ye, didn't I ? See ye through 
this, too, if it's a bargain ! " 

** If what's a bargain ? " Matt puffed at his pipe 
vehemently. 

"Squar* deals, Squire; see you through this biz, 
if ye'll help me find my folks. Don'' mind goin' 
shucks in the prop'ty. Air it a bai^in ? " 

"No, no, friend," Matt muttered. "Mine's dan- 
gerous business, mine is — and — and — anyway, you 
needn't stop long in Stoniton, for yon's your nigger. 
See him, poor beggar ? " and the yeoman broke into 
a harsh laugh. 

"I swan/" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TELLS OF THE DISCOVERY OF COPERNICUS. 

The world is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who 
feel. 

— LetUr to Sir Horace Mann, 

Hold out your dew-beaters till I take off the darbies. 

— Peveril of the Peak^ xvi. 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 
Down by the shepherd kneeled she, 
And him she sweetly kissed. 

— DowsabeL 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures born 
to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however affecting the 
picture was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the multitude 
of sad groups in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and 
having first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

— A Sentimental Journey . 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne a sceptred 
hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own originality. 

— The Character of Napoleon, 

Her very frowns are fairer iar 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 

— She is not Fair, 
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XVIIL 

Copernicus sat in the parish stocks, in front of the 
parish lock-up, under the covert of the clump of red- 
trunked fir that cast a patch of shadow at the Cross- 
ways. The negro's big flat feet were poked out 
from the logs which gartered his thin, curved shanks. 
There was no bench for him to sit on, and dust was 
the only cushion of the ground; but he rested his 
back against the whipping-post, and had managed 
to fall asleep. He sweated as he slumbered, and as 
he slumbered he snored. Through die bars of the 
neighbouring pinfold the three tarry sheep regarded 
him solemnly, without a blink or a bleat; a black 
man in the stocks was a sight that the wildest vagrant 
wether in Derbyshire had never seen before. 

Copernicus had lain prisoner in the stocks for 
hours. Hours ago he had run from the struggle in 
The Brazen Serpent's parlour, and had weepingly 
scurried down the dale. Unpursued he had come to 
the Crossways, momently expecting the arrest of the 
runners' grip upon his shoulder; and there he had 
clambered into the pinfold to hide among the other 
lost sheep. Through the bars he had watched in 
tears and terror for Bone and Jarvey to come. " Poo' 
Marse Chilcutt ! " he blubbered " Gotter go tcr 
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pris'n, poo' Marse Chilcutt hab— Sheriff done got him, 
fo'suah!" 

No constable had appeared at the Crossways, but 
the three jolly farmers came riding along the dale, 
after the crowd departed to the interview with 
Old Lottery. The three jolly farmers were on their 
way to Derby market Already they were market- 
merry, with cups repeated to the toast of "a wet 
harvest and a bloody war ". They were gay with the 
consciousness of full bams and waving fields, with 
com at a hundred and seventy shillings and white 
bread a florin the quartem loaf. Their pockets 
jingled with guineas; it was hardly worth the while 
to ride to market for market purposes; but there 
was always fun to be got at Derby, hooray ! Force 
of habit more than husbandry caused the three jolly 
farmers to peep into the pinfold, lest ewes of their 
branding should happen to be there. They spied the 
cowering negro, and, vowing tihat he was bent on 
stealing the other black sheep, they brought him out, 
drew the padlock-staple^ stuck him within the stocks, 
hammered the staple into place again, and left him 
there, riding away gleeful, with many a guffaw at the 
exquisite joke. The jest would enliven dinner at the 
ordinary, on the morrow. 

" Imperunce, sho ! " Copernicus blubbered as soon 
as he was sure that his persecutors were quite out of 
earshot. " Dem poo' white trash oughter know more 
better'n dis! Dis yer's no 'spectable way ter handle 
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a gemman's superiaw niggah. Derell be some yer 
gemman's five hundah doUah niggah sp'iled some day 
with dis dum foolishness! Marse Chilcutt gwinter 
git dreffle mad. Marse Chilcutt make um larf udder 
side um dirty moufs. Done set to! Marse Chilcutt 
knock de Holy Scripters inter um, yas ! " And then 
Copernicus, making himself as comfortable as circum- 
stances would allow, shut his eyes, dropped his chin, 
and hummed himself asleep to the tune of " De brig 
am sailin' out in de mawnin' ". 

Copernicus was snoring a baritone, and dreaming 
of spry darkie females hugged at com-poppings and 
tobacco harvests far away in Delaware, when the 
butterfly figure of Flamenca flitted past him, on her 
way from the tan to the inn. She had paused for a 
moment of laughter, but had swiftly passed on. An- 
other hour of snoring slumber for Copernicus, and 
Flamenca was back at the Crossways ; and when the 
yeoman and Marse Chilcutt came round the last turn 
in the dale they saw the Rommany lass on her knees 
beside the stocks. She was tickling the negro's nose 
with a bent of quaker grass, and bubbling with 
laughter every time he sneezed in his sleep. With a 
dazzling glint of teetii she lifted her face as the 
American stood beside her. 

"Oughter gimme my shillin' back agin, gal," he 
chuckled. "Tain't no fair bet — yt know'd! But 
guess he's blame cheap at the money. Here's a nig 
for ye! Wuth a hunderd British guineas any day! 
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See me hustle him out o' the wood pile! Jest 
watch ! " 

Mr. Chilcutt had left his Norfolk trotter in the 
stable at The Brazen Serpent, but had been careful 
to bring his whip under his arm. The lash of it went 
swishing and twining around the negro's bared 
shanks, and at once a blubbering outcry arose. 
"Landy Goshen, Marse Chilcutt! don'tee — ^Landy 
Goshen, don'tee I Don' tee — ah-h ! " Copernicus wept, 
and explained, and yelled, and writhed, while the three 
tarry sheep beheld and bleated sympathetically. 

But " Zassa ! bad, cruel man ! '' Flamenca was 
storming at the American; her eyes ablaze through 
sudden tears that almost seemed to hiss upon her 
cheeks. She seized the whip-stock with both her 
hands, and stood shielding the negro with her beauti- 
ful, tense body. 

"What's the fool mosey off for, then? Outer the 
way, gal, so's I kin lam him ! " 

"Help, Signore Matteo! Help getting the poor 
man out ! " The girl had loosed the whip, and was 
tugging at the timber of the stocks. 

" You've finished, Chilcutt, haven't you ? " the yeo- 
man said. "Because thrashing servants isn't lawful 
in this country." 

"Lemme know! TAresAin'P—tiiet's on'y ticklin'! 
But h'ist out, ye black rascal — y* ain't hurt," and Mr. 
Chilcutt rolled the lash round the whip-stock with 
quite a inerciful air. 
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"Yas, Marse Chilcutt— Temy h'istin', yas," the 
negro groaned, as, the staple drawn again, the upper 
stock was lifted from him. He clambered up, grin- 
ning, and stretched his leg^ " Temy gwineter 'splain 
— ^Temy not done sot to— Temy couldn' help it 
Poo' Temy lose um way— dem dam' white trash put 
Temy in dere," and he wept as he told his tale. 
"Marse Chilcutt gwineter quilt dere hides?" 

" No, I air not," drawled his owner. " Sarved ye 
right Here, jest take thet tickler" — ^he handed the 
slave the whip — "take it up to ole Brazen Sarpint, 
an' tell him we'm comin' back bymeby for the bosses. 
An' jest stop in the kitchen stiddy, an' no fool games 
with no hired gals. Nor Ab'litionists ! " 

" Yas, Marse Chilcutt" 

The American stood to watch the negro make his 
way into the gorge. Then he turned to find the 
yeoman whispering with Flamenca. ** Si ! he shall 
go," she was saying as the American faced them; 
and she came to Mr. Chilcutt trippingly, leaving the 
other standing glum. 

" Ron, ron, ron, petit patapon ! " she sang, and she 
footed the measure. " You not one bad, cruel man ; " 
and she locked her fingers around his arm. " I tell 
you right, is it not? You get your black-a-man? 
Ebbene — ^for one leetle bit silver I shall tell a good 
fortime ! Cross Flamenca's hand for luck ! " She 
was laughing, light-hearted again; were not the 
mnners gone and all troubles for the present over.' 
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The American snorted his laugh. ** Shillin' agin ? " 
said he. 

" But no, it is too leetle ; you shall give one posh- 
crowna," she coaxed "To buy new shoes." She 
raised her skirt a little and scanned her feet disdain- 
fully, then blushingly lifted her eyes and dropped the 
skirt 

The American's glance shifted upwards, and veered 
to Matt*s stem face. "Makes a man plum-full o' 
gineral foolishness, simple lookin' at her does,'' he said 
with an awkward laugh. "Worth half a dollar, don' 
ye think," and he pressed the coin into her hand. 

She bent her head above his palm. "One ver* 
good fortune for you, brother," she whispered. " You 
shall your palor find, and one lofely girl you shall 
wed, maybe, maybe," she added dubiously, and flushed 
a sudden red. 

She stared a moment at the lines in her own left 
palmu " I cannot read it right," she muttered wonder- 
ingly. "It not matter — ^the lofely Dahlia you shall 
see. But Aldo nevare shall you betray! Non.^ 
There, kvick ! " and she moved invitingly on. 

But Mr. Chilcutt stood his ground. "Kin yav 
tell mt if I air goin' to find my folks an' the prop'ty } " 
he drawled emphatically. "Thefs what I wanter 
know." 

" Come see, brother. Come ! " She tripped back, 
and took his arm in her locked fingers again. 

The American turned inquiringly towards Matt 
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Scargil. " Wattle ye say if I goes, Squire ? " he said 
confusedly. 

" If s again my will if you do, that's all/' the gloomy 
yeoman said "I don't want you to get any more 
trouble over me, Chilcutt . . . But she says you must 
— / don't know." 

" Shooks! " The American's tone was contemptu- 
ous of trouble. " Don't valy them con-stibles a con- 
tinental! I'm on to this, if ye don't mind" 

"What for you wait," Flamenca cried; "avanti, 
slow, stoopid man I " 

The American looked at the yeoman once more 
inquiringly. "Get agait, then," said Matt, with a 
grumble, and they left the Crossways behind. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TELLS OF THE GRAND-MAM OF THE TAN. 

In the wilderness a lodging-place of wayfiaring men. 

— yeremiah ix. 2. 

The cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And silently steal away. 

— The Day is Done. 

You must be pretty deep 
To catch weasels asleep. 

—A Lay of St Qingulphus, 

In the country they sleep in barns and byres or other outhouses, 
and when they cannot find that accommodation they take the canvas 
cover from the cart and squat below it, like a covey of partridges in 
the snow. 

—Thi Baillie of Kelso, 18x5. 

I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee. 

— z Kings xvii. 9. 

Their old age is beautiful and free. 

--The Fountain. 

We are ancients of the earth 
And in the morning of the times. 

— L* Envoi. 

The carefril pilot of my proper woe. 

— Epistle to Augusta, 
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XIX. 

" It's getting on to edge-o'-dark," the yeoman said. 
" You'll be late back at The Brazen Serpent, I doubt, 
Chilcutt" 

The shadow of the copse that hid the eastern gate 
of the Pest-Hole lay flat upon the triangle of turf 
beside the Derby road. The all but level sun-rays 
pierced the trees in places; one of them gilded the 
back of a lonely crow, a carrion bird of blue-black 
feather, that rocked himself on a stone in the skirting 
wall and uttered an ominous note. 

" Scoot! " Mr. Chilcutt whizzed a pebble. The 
crow flapped a yaid into the air, then settled agaia 
" Scoot I " The American picked up another stone, 
but Flamenca checked his wrist 

"Throw it not, brother," she said. "It is one 
Rommany bird" 

" How } " 

" Gia ! The blood of a crow, is it not dark ; and 
dark blood is it not Rommany blood? The crows, 
they are dead gypsies, alive ! " 

Mr. Chilcutt dropped the pebble in surprise. 
"Talkin' permiscus, gal," he said. "Injun talk, 

thet is." 
" If you should be a Rom, brother, nevare hurt the 
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crows. Non, and the bees," the girl went on, in almost 
a singing voice ; " nevare the leetle bee hurt, it is one 
juva, like Flamenca, going telling fortunes! And 
snails, leetle black snails, nevare tread your foot on 
leetle black snails! The snail carry his tent on his 
back, like the Roms before they use horses." 

The American stared "Injun talk," he repeated. 
" Heer'd 'em talk like thet many a time. Them ole 
gypsies carryin' their tents on their backs, thefs 
Injun, too. Re-markable! Say, Squire, wheer's 
grypsies git their cattle from now i " 

" Steal 'em, often," Matt said ; and a sign diat 
grypsy blood is not dark blood mantled on Flamenca's 
brow and breast. 

**Ah, ah!— why for not.?" she cried "Who the 
tief was first? All the lands and beasts — all — al// " 
— her gesture swept to the horizon — "belong to the 
tribes, before nasty gorgios steal them ! " 

" Not they," the yeoman grunted. " D'ye mean to 
say my land isn't mine.? This country belonged to 
the English long afore the Roms came out of Egypt" 

" Ah, Engleesh ! " Her words had the accent of 
scorn intense. ''Big, thick of head, stoopid Eng- 
leesh ! Rommanies laugh at you, Italy laugh at you, 
French laugh — all the world laugh. Engleesh! 
Plenty money, no head." 

"Stiddy, my filly," said the man from Delaware. 
" Guess I'm sorter English myself." 

"Non, non! you not! You not Engleesh, you — 
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you — yovL not know what you are, brother. Look-a 
down there ! " She stood within the Pest-Hole gate- 
way and pointed towards the tan. 

" The lofely Dahlia down there ! Come ! . . . 
Your heart, it beat kvick?" she laughed to Matt as 
she danced down the pathway. 

The peace of early summer evening rested within 
the little amphitheatre of bank and rock and tree. 
The sun lay low on the lush grass between the long, 
flat shadows. The amber air was motionless; into it 
two thin steady lines of pleasantly odorous smoke 
rose straight, without a waver; no leaf nor flower 
nor grass-blade seemed astir. Only a fern-owl 
glanced above the brim of foliage, with a sailing, 
floating flight as though its wings were sails on the 
sea of air ; the dawn of sunset reddened its feathers 
an instant ; an instant, and the bird was gone. From 
Stoniton belfry, unseen beyond the encircling hills, 
the delicate, thin resonance of the curfew toll came 
dreamily. Then silence brooded again. 

"A snug tan to atch on,'' as Bosswd Leeke had 
said. At the sight of it the vagrant feeling stirred in 
the yeoman's breast. To live and be in the fresh 
open, wrapt from workaday cares, caught to the 
breast of earth ben^ant, beneath the friendly sky! 
Like a whiff from his pipe his glumness passed away ; 
and with a lighter heart and a better will than he 
oould have hoped for he stepped down to his inter- 
view with Cousin Dahlia. 
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They came to the tent of the Krallis. Flamenca 
laughed as she lifted the flap. '' I have him f omid, 
Aldo mio ** she cried 

But there was no reply. She stared within the 
frail, small dwelling-place ; silence and emptiness pos- 
sessed it; it stood forlorn, a shed shell, a split and 
quitted husk 

She whitened; she clenched her hand on her 
breast, at a sharp, physical pang of fear. " Gesu 
mio ! ** she gasped. " Aldo gone ! Ah, ah ! — ^this is 
all of your fine Dahlia ! " She turned on the yeoman 
bitterly. 

" Stiddy, my filly ; stiddy now ! Howdy mean ? " 

" I did him leave here, Aldo poverino ! I go away, 
I fetch a gorgio for Dahlia. Plastramengoes come; 
Plastramengoes take my Aldo ! " she was wailing. 

" Not they — ^the/m miles off, gal." Mr. Chilcutt's 
arm went around her. "Ask the folks, else — ^stiddy 
now! — ask thet slouch theer. Hi, yew! Wheer's 
the folks } " 

He called to a young Rom who was lying in the 
long grass, smoking, his hands clasped under his 
head ; stolid, uns}anpathetic, filled with all the apathy 
and unhurry of his tribe. 

Catlike the juva sprang at the Rom the moment 
she spied him. She seized his long, black, greasy 
hair, and dragged him howling to his feet " Curse 
you, Culvati Buckle I " she cried. " Where the 
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Krallis? Where the Krallis? Why you not spik, 
kvick ? Why you me frighten ? " 

Culvati Buckle writhed and snarled with pain ; he 
lifted his fist to strike the girl, but a thrust of the 
yeoman's hip sent him flotmdering to the grass. 

" Better leave Culvati alone, dam' gorgio I " shrieked 
a gypsy woman who appeared at the opening of the 
nearest tent. 

"Lascia far a me — you not interfere — you not 
hurt a Rom ! " the girl said to the yeoman angrily. 
" Where Aldo ? " she demanded, stooping and clutch- 
ing at the fellow again. 

Culvati Buckle rose scowlii^ly; he picked up his 
pipe, pressed a finger into the bowl, and shut his 
teeth upon the stem in sulky silence. 

" Talk, goU-dam ye ! " Mr. Chilcutt squared his 
elbow threateningly. " Talk ! Wheer's the folks ? " 

Culvati Buckle glowered. "Bosswel's took 'em 
ofiF ! " he growled. 

" Where ? " Flamenca cried 

" Dunno." 

" Plastramengoes not got him i " 

" Course not, yer fool ! " and with a grunt Culvati 
Buckle laid himself in the grass again, and turned his 
back to the sky. 

" What now ? " Matt Scargil grumbled, his glumness 
back again. "You said I was coming to Dahlia, 
didn't you .? What next > " 

But the juva was dancing once more. One hand 
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curved above her head, the other pressed on the un- 
dulant curve that swelled from waist to knee, her feet 
noiseless on the grass, she danced and danced — like 
the twirl of a red leaf at the top of a bough in the 
wind. 

" Bene ! Aldo safe ! " she paused to utter trium- 
phantly, then danced again. The American watched 
her with kindling eye. " Never see sich a gal in all 
my homed days ! " 

She stopped, and in an instant was motionless and 
grave. " Now we shall go," she said. ** Allons ! " 

"But you don't know where .^" the yeoman 
grumbled 

" Kvick, to the gran'-mam." She ran across the 
turf. 

"Name o' patience," the yeoman grumbled, 
" Where's she off to now?" 

" Buzz along, Squire — soon see ; " and, as they 
followed across the tan: "Don' happen to consider 
as thet gal blongs to yew^ Squire?" the American 
asked. 

'* Not I," said Matt quickly, though sulkily. " It's 
my cousin I'm come for." 

The American eyed him quizzically. " Didn't 
know but ye mightn't be arter both. I'm feelin' 
consid'able foolish 'bout thet gal, Squire. Gimme 
thet gal or gimme death's my idee." 

**What about her brother, though?" the other 
growled. 
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" Consam her brother ! " Mr. Chilcutt said with 
much decision. " He don't matter to me ; . . . 
ain't my fun'raL" 

Flamenca was waiting before the opening of the 
biggest tent in the tan. " Taisez-votis, Jackaby," she 
said. A jackdaw was strutting sentry-go before the 
canvas dwelling. " Wa-awk, wa-^wkl " the jackdaw 
warned as the gorgios approached his post 

" Tais-toL'* She let the bird bite at her foot " No 
fear/' she said. "Aldo not in tan.^ Where Krallis 
jalto?" 

"Bosswel's took him off/' piped the high, shrill 
voice of an aged gypsy woman who sat on her mat- 
tress in the mouth of the tent 

Matriarchal was the aspect of this ancient dame. 
Massive, tall, handsome of feature though her skin 
was tanned to the tint of mahogany, she sat in digni- 
fied repose, looking out before her with a stolid gaze 
that saw into a past of more than eighty years. She 
was clad with a neatness singular among her race. 
Plaits of perfectly white hair lay tightly around her 
temples, under the black beaver hat that was tied over 
her ears with a red 'kerchief knotted at her chin. 
Her cloak of thick blue cloth hung stiffly around her, 
the folds of her short black camlet petticoat lay 
smoothly on the mattress, her blue hose were tied 
above the ankle with scarlet threads, her stout shoes 
had buckles of burnished copper; cleanly, seemly. 
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comely, all but majestic she sate; dame of the tan 
and grand-mam of the tribes. 

For many a year she had travelled and camped in 
the comity of Derby, and now, almost instinctively, as 
her eye was drawn to the strangers, she fell into her 
gypsy patter, the address she had used to gorgios so 
many thousand times: ''Did yer see a little brown 
horse, sir?" she muttered. "My little brown horse, 
as I've lost, what's got a nicked mane an' a clog on 
him. . . . Any delf to mend, lady ? Any broke chaney ? 
. . . Want any pegs ? . . . Don't 'ee 'be scart at me, I'U 
tell yer fortin' — don't yer be scart of a poor gypsy 
'ooman, as don't mean yer no harm. I've bin afore 
lords and dukes, I have — I hurts nobody, lady — don't 
be scart — got a bit o' 'baccy for a poor 'ooman as 
likes her pipe ? . . . Yer'U let a poor gj^Jsy smoke a 
pipe, 'side o' yer fire — ^it's a bitter day. . . . Gentleman, 
cross a poor dya's hand 'ith a tuppeny bit, won't yer ? 
I'll tell yer fortin' true. — ^Yer won't, my wench, won't 
yer.^ Ah, then, yer'll not live long, see if yer do. 
Them as treats gypsies cruel don't last long, my 
wench, cuss yer ! . . . Ha'n't yer got a dish o' tay for a 
poor old 'ooman to sup } , . . Any blue-an'-white ware 
to mend ? . , , Any delf, any broke chaney .? " She 
mumbled on and on, half-unconsciously, the jackdaw 
perching on her shoulder and uttering now and again 
absurdly his grave and patient wa-awk! 

The grand-mam's son, a man of sixty, was squat- 
ting on the mattress beside her. His striped corduroy 
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coat, his leathern breeches and gaiters, his red waist- 
coat with half-guineas for buttons, his neckerchief of 
hne yellow silk, and his brown beaver hat betokened 
him a gypsy of substance, wealthy in the Rommany 
way ; yet he was weaving at a basket Uke any piker, 
swiftly as though his supper depended on finishing 
and selling it before the meal. He looked at Fla- 
menca paternally, and they smiled at each other, and 
waited till the grand-mam had ended her patter before 
they spoke. 

" No fear, my pretty ! " he said. " BossweFs took 
'em ofiF. No plastramengoes." 

" Peste ! What for Bosswel interfere ? " 

" Dunno. Kralhs said he'd go. Bosswel took 
him ofiF— on his hoss. Said he worn't goin' to stop 
f this tan no longer — said it wom't safe I Said the 
plastramengoes 'ud ketch yer, my pretty chi." He 
laughed. " LeP the cart an' the poney. Took his 
holy oath as the rawn/s cousin wor playin' bango ! " 

" Peste I Bosswel a liar ! " Flamenca cried hotly. 
" Dahlia's cousin here now. Ecco ! Ecco Dahlia's 
cousin, gran'-mam," she said as she stooped to fondle 
the withered old cheek. 

The ancient dame gazed at the two strangers a 
moment, then she suddenly rose to her feet. " Who's 
that? wAo*s that?*' she almost shrieked 

Wa-awk! the jackdaw warned 

The man from Delaware was staring at the grand- 
mam with knitted brow. "Evenin', marm — hope 
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you're well, marm," he said, but he spoke in a puzzled 
way. 

**You ain't Dahlia's cousin," she trembled, sinking 
to the mattress again. 

'* Fm Dahlia's cousin," said Matt ^Good day to 
you." 

The old woman did not heed him. She stared at 
the American : " My feyther — ^my feyther . . . see," 
she muttered, closing her eyes. 

Her son spoke for her. " Good day, sir," he said ; 
"th' owd lass's dreamin'. Pleased to see yer, sir. 
She's a bit mazed Come for the rawny, I doidbt ? " 

"lam Where is she?" 

*' Her an' Bosswel's took the ICrallis off. Took the 
bay boss an* some vittles. Dunno where. Find 'em 
if yer foUers the pateran. Who's t'other, my chi } " 
He jerked his head, with the end of an osier in his 
teeth, towards the man from Delaware. 

Flamenca gave a proud little laugh. 

"You not know him.^ How stoopid! I tink it is 
one palo." 

"Palo of oum?" The basket-weaver looked 
searchingly at the American's face. " Sarshan, palo," 
he said. 

" Say, Squire, what's palo ? " 

"It means a — ^it means a relatioa" Matt Scargil 
spoke in surprise. 

" Gosh ! ". The man from Delaware grinned. 
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"Don't mean as I'm a relation o' folks like tkem^ 
Flamcnker ? What's the idee ? " 

" Gia, brother ; I tink so. ... No shame, brother. 
I did say you should your palor see. ... Eh bien, 
look-a there ! " 

She pointed to the mother and son. " Make your 
leetle bow, brother — ^make your leetle bow to gran'- 
mam Chilcutt ! " 

"Chilcutt!" the American cried. ""What Chil- 
cutt?" 

" Gran'-mam Chilcutt," the juva whispered. " Si, 
si ! I did read it in your hand." 

" By Jud ! " Matt Scargil turned his back on the 
tent He kicked at a tussock of couch-grass savagely. 
"By Jud!" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TELLS THE PEDIGREE OF THE CHILCUTTS. 

Breed is stronger than pasture. 

-^ilas Mamer^ ii. 

The Smiths never had any arms, and have invariably sealed their 
letters with their thumbs. 

— Lady Holland's Memoir^ i. 

** My brother Joe was his father," said Mr. Peggotty. ** Dead, 
Mr. Peggotty?'* 1 hinted, after a respectful pause. " Drowndead," 
said Mr. Peggotty. 

— David CopperJUld, 

Oh, came you off the isles of Greece, 
Or oflf the banks of Seine, 
Or off some tree in forests free 
Which fringe the western main. 

—The Night-Bird. 

I went to throw myself at the feet of my great-aunt, good old 
great-aunt Lady de Culme, who is a power in the land. She's a dear, 
she's ticklish, and at eighty-four she laughed I 

— Lord Ormont and His Aminta^ ii. 

So great was the extremity of his pain and anguish that he did not 
only sigh, but roar. 

— Commentaries, yob iiL 

Everything has two handles, one by which it may be borne, another 
by which it cannot. 

— BnchiridioH, viii. 
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XX. 

The man from Delaware sent out a long, agitated, 
hissing breath. " It's a dum'd e-tamal lie ! " He 
thrust his hands deep in his pockets, and stared on 
the ground. " I swan ! / swan I " He lifted his 
head and his voice jerkily. " It's no account ! Ifs 
no account, I tell ye / It's a lie ! " 

The Rom had stopped his osier-weaving, and there 
was a strained, unhappy silence for a while. 

Flamenca moved to the American's side; tears 
stood in her eyes. "No shame, brother," she whis- 
pered. "Rommany blood better than nasty gorgio 
blood ; no shame ! " 

" Shooks ! " he growled. " Shet your talk ; I don't 
own to it," and he pushed off her caressing hand. 

The basket-weaver was eyeing him steadfastly. 
"There's Rommany in yer face, bor," he affirmed. 
" Yer looks it What's yer name ? " 

"Chilcutt — Chilcutt, sure enough. But what be 
thet ? — ^it don't say as I'm gypsy, dum ye ! " 

* What's yer other name } " 

" Jeruel C. — ^Jeruel Coob Chilcutt, an' proud on it — 
it's a white man's name, right through — ^my ole man's 
afore me ! " 
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"Jeruel — Coob?" The grand-mam crooned the 
words rememberingly. " Jeruel — Coob ? " 

"Them's Chilcutt names, bor — ^them's true Chil- 
cutt," the basket-weaver said. "Dablo! yer won't 
own to us, won't yer? Sithee, my flash man, it's 
whether we'll own theef He stood up angrily. 
"Chee, chee!" he said disdainfully. "It's whether 
we'll own thee!** 

" By Jud ! Who'd ha' thowt o' this ? " the yeoman 
muttered. " Come away from here, man," he said to 
the American. "I'm 'nation sorry I've gotten you 
into this. Come away straight" 

"Stiddy, Squire," the other groaned. "Lemme 
quiet a bit. Gotter see this through." 

"Yer Rommany, bor," the basket-weaver said. 
" Yer looks it, an' yer named it ; I'll lay a guinea yer 
feels it Yer can't keep quiet in a place, can yer.^ 
Ah, it's the Ronmiany itch. Summat keeps makin' 
yer move on, an' keep on' movin ? / knows." 

" Solid trewth," the American muttered. " 'Relse 
I shouldn't be here." 

"Yer Rommany, Jeruel. Yer our tribe. Coob's 
my name, an' my dad's afore me, an' my uncle's, 
too. Coob an* Jeruel's bin Chilcutt names ever sin' 
Pharaoh. Coob Chilcutt wor my dad's feyther, an' 
Jeruel Chilcutt wor my mam's feyther. We're palor, 
bor." 

"Jeruel Chilcutt's my feyther": the old woman 
began her chatter again. "He's dead. Bitchadey 

14 
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pordel, he wor; plastramengoes nabbed him. Dam' 
poknees sent him to 'Meriky, they did. . . ." 

"I vum/" The American began to pace up and 
down with short, irregular steps, staccato. 

" Bitchadey pordel'd him," the grand-mam chattered, 
rocking herself and blinking her shut lids. " Sent 
him to they 'baccy plantations, 'cross the big bath. . . . 
I 'members fine. I wor a tawnie chi, but I 'members 
fine. . . . Sell yer any pegs ? Any broke chaney ? . . . 
Jeruel Chilcutt, that's him. He's dead now. . . . Went 
to they 'baccy plantations, 'cross the big bath. Trans- 
ported — I 'members fine." 

Matt Scargil was kicking at the tussock again. 

" Faked a gry, didn't he, beebee ? " asked the son. 

" Faked a gry, Coob — I 'members — ^"members every- 
thin'. A blood gry it wor. . . . See him in Newgit 
CoorL Might ha' muUo'd him, um might, cuss um. 
. . . Any broke chaney ? . . . Seen my little brown gry ? 
... I wor a tawnie chi. I'd be fine glad to see my 
feyther again. That man " — she had opened her eyes 
and was staring at the American; she dropped her 
voice to a whisper, then raised it to a scream — 
" Thai man ! Its feyther come back ! " 

" I swan — I swan," the American muttered brokenly. 
" Good Lord above — it must be." Flamenca slipped 
her arm caressingly through his, and this time he did 
not shrug her off. 

The grand-mam was crooning blindly again: 
" Jeruel Chilcutt as wor my feyther, an' Coob Chilcutt 
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as I married lawful i' Darby church — they be all 
dead ; an' Tm goin', too. . . . Any broke chaney, any 
pegs? Seen my little brown gry? — an' that's the 
very dook of him ! . . . Went 'cross the big bath — 
they 'baccy plantations." The agitated old voice died 
into mumblings, and there was a strained silence 
again. . . . 

Matt Scargil had kicked the tussock of grass right 
out of the sod by now. He was watching the Ameri- 
can's drawn face, drawn and stem with determination 
to fight the shame and sorrow. . . . 

" What's yer natival, Jerud ? " It was the basket- 
weaver^s voice that broke the hush. 

The man from Delaware sent out a long breath 
that quavered at the close. " 'Meriky/' he muttered, 
** 'baccy plantations, sure enough. I swan, / swan ! ". 

He stopped in his jerky pacings, and fronted his 
kin. " Guess I'm to hum, then," he growled. " This 
yere's Chilcutt Castle, ain't it.? Wheer's the fambly 
berrying-ground ? Cause I feels jest about ready for 
thet bit o* prop'ty myself. . . ." 

• •■•••• 

Matt Scargil gripped his shoulder. " Shake hands, 
sir," said Matt ** I'm blythe to be friends with you. 
Shake hands, and come along back." 

'* Dofit^ Squire! Lemme be a bit Hevn't ye 
heerd me call 'em varmint ? What d'ye wanter shake 
with varmint for ? " 

" Nonsense, man ! shake hands ! Whaf s it matter ? 
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You're the same man you were half an hour back, 
aren't you ? " 

"Ezackly what I ain't," the American groaned. 
" Half a hour back I wa'ant no varmint, not as I 
knowed on. Half a hour back I hadn't got no trans- 
ported freedman for a grand^lad, what faked a gry. 
What's faking a gry mean, Squire.^ I don't rightly 
understand the fambly language." 

" It means a — a horse-swindle," muttered Matt 

"Half a hour back" — his voice grew harsh — ^"I 
hadn't got no transported hoss-swindler for a grand- 
dad, dum him! Nor no speckled Injun gypsies for 
folks, doggone me for a skunk ! " 

"Well, what then — what's it matter? You're the 
same man, friend — I'm proud to be your friend ! " 

" Sho ! Half a hour back theer was thet respect- 
able ole ancient Chilcutt fambly, with a tree as long's 
a steeple, an' thet ole castle, an' a pile o' dollars waitin' 
— ^thet's them on Cousin Coob's weskit — an' now it's 
all bust an' flapdoodle! I don't rightly know myself 
for myself, an' thet's a fixed fact 'Pears to me as I'm 
some'dy else — kinder low-down Injun nigger." 

" I tell you you're just the same — ^isn't he, lass ? " 

"But no, but no!" Flamenca protested proudly. 
"Jeruel not one nasty gorgio no more — ^Jeruel one 
Rom now ! Ecco, you shall me kiss, Jeruel — a good 
kiss, brother" — and she held up her face, a smile 
brightening her tears. 

"Chee, chee! None o' that, my pretty." Coob 
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Chilcutt spoke sternly. "None o' that till he's 
bor'd." 

" Bor'd ? By the blest, what's bor'd ? " the yeoman 
growled. 

But the basket-weaver did not answer him. 
" Paler we be, Jeruel. Yer Rommany. I'm goin' to 
bor yer into the tribe. Me horn Rom^ tu hal Ram — 
say it, Jeruel." 

" Dem'd if I do ! Dem'd if I knows what ye mean." 

^^ Me ham Rom — I be Rommany — say it ! " 

" Dum'd if I do ; don't wanter." 

" Can't help it, dablo ! Romman/s yer blood, an' 
yer can't never get it out" 

"Lordy, lordy!" the American groaned, half to 
himself, half, with a look that begged compassion, to 
the yeoman. '' Kinder mulatter, dod-drat me ! Kinder 
Injun gypsy mulatter ! '' 

He turned a look of disgust on Culvati Buckle 
who had joined the group. " One of his sort, be I ? 
I swan! Good-bye to ye, Squire, ye're a squar' man 
as I've cottoned to— but no sorter comp'ny for a 
speckled red Injun gypsy mulatter ! " 

" Lookee here ! " said the yeoman angrily, " didn't 
I tell you I'd got a cousin what's wed to one of 'em .? 
Can't I talk their lingo ? Aren't I here in their tan } 
Don't be so 'nation proud, man " — ^the American's eye 
twinkled for a moment — ^" don't be so 'nation proud ! 
You stuck to me, and 111 stick to you! Dall your 
stuff and nonsense ! " 
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" Wed to a gypsy, is her ? Hev her got ary youn- 
kers, Squire?" 

"Thank God, no!" 

" Speckled little varmint they'd be, if her had ! " 
His features were working strangely. "Speckled, 

like Jeruel C. — ^speckled — speck '* he drawled. 

" Got — got a drop of — suthin'— on ye. Squire — ^it's — 
come on me putty suddint — ^it's — ^kinder tuckered me 
—out" His mouth and throat were parching ; he tried 
to swallow, he seemed to choke, he wavered, he caught 
at the air. 

The strong arms of the yeoman upheld him a mo- 
ment, then laid him on the mattress. Grand-beebee 
Chilcutt nodded and mow'd above his closed eyes. 
"Another fine big son as I've got," she cackled 
" Got him when I be wonderful old, too ! " 

" Give him something, quick." Coob Chilcutt set 
a horn cup to the clenched teeth, and levered an 
opening ; the potent spirit worked, and the colour of 
life came back to the drawn face. 

*' Out with yer, my pretty, I'm goin' to shut the 
blinker," said Coob to the kneeling, tearful girl. 
** Out yer go, sir ! " He stood with the flap of the 
tent in his hand. 

"What for?" 

"Yer gorgio— it's only Chilcutts here. I'm goin' 
to bor him, sir — that's alL" 

The yeoman hesitated, but Flamenca touched him, 
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and drew him forth ; the flap of the tent fell over the 
opening and shut the two outside. 

" Confound you ! What did you want bringing the 
poor chap here for? You would do it I told you 
not! " He spoke with sudden anger. 

" Pazienza I " She looked at him with wet, solemn 
eyes. "I did see the Rommany line in his hand 
You did say his name to him. Then I know his 
tribe. It is the law that I bring him to his old ones ; 
Flamenca dare not not bring him. Tenez ! " She 
lifted her hand and listened. 

^ Mi horn Rom. Apo mero Dadescro vast. Say 
it, JerueV came mufiled from within the tent 

" Dum your me hom Rom ! ** The flap of the tent 
was pushed outwards, and the man from Delaware 
appeared. "None o' yer fool-games for Jeruel C. 
Shake, Squire — ^I'm a white man yit! What'd ye let 
'em shet me up theer for, dod-drat 'em ! " 

" Hooray ! " cried Matt " Now you're talking — 
that's the way to take it" 

"Must ha' gone fainty, like a gal," Mr. Chilcutt 
grumbled, as he wiped the damp from his brow. 
" What's it matter arter all i Guess theer's nothin' so 
bad but what it's good 'nough for someb'dy. 'Sides, 
I'm kinder cousins to Flamenker now," he went on 
with the ghost of a chuckle. 

He took the frowning beauty's chin in his fingers : 
** Howdy, Flamenker ? Gimme thet kiss ye promised 
— ^the sooner the quicker." He caught her in his 
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arms, and brushed his lips on hers ; but she struggled 
backward, and tore her fingers down his face. '' Non 
so, non so ! " she snarled " Va ! " 

'' Spitfire ! " He wiped a spot of blood from his 
cheek. " Sho I FU kiss ye yit ! " He turned to the 
yeoman with a grimace. "Guess I'm through with 
this yere fambly biz o' mine, Squire. What about 
youm } " 

Flamenca stood humbly by his side: ''Allons, 
Jeruel ; come help find * Aldo, kvick ! " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TELLS HOW THEY FOLLOWED THE PATERAN. 

Now twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star. 

— Death in Disguisi, 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of serviture began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

— Thi Conqutst of Granada, i., z 

At last to join himself to a company of vagabond gypsies. Among 
these extravagant people, by the insinuating subtilty of his carriage, 
he quickly got so much of their love and esteem as that they discovered 
to him their mystery. 

— Vanity of Dogmatising, 

A Christian is God Almighty's gentleman. 

— Guisses at Truth, 

Knowledge of divine things, for the most part, as Heraditus saith, 
is lost to us by incredulity. 

— Lift of Coriolanus, 

God's music will not finish with one tune. 

^With Sadi in the Garden, 

There's a young lady I have set my heart on, though whether she 
is going to give me hem, or give me the mitten, I ain't quite satisfied. 

— Human Nature, 
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XXI. 

" Poller the pateran/' Coob Chilcutt had said The 
path lay first across the Pest-Hole, towards its wide 
western gate. The basket-weaver stood twisting his 
osiers as he watched them go. " I'll bor him yet, I 
will," said he. 

Twilight was at hand Between the westward 
summits and a lowering bank of doud the smi still 
glowered, but laid its beamy arms upon the hills as if 
to catch at crag and tree to arrest its fall. Presently, 
in a hush that lingered like the sigh which ends a 
prayer, a throstle piped a call; and straightway the 
red orb dropped to tlie underworld and the first star 
twinkled forth. 

" Guess ole Brazen Sarpint's not goin' to see us 
agin this night, Squire. What about them bosses an' 
bagfs, an' thet nigger o* mine? Wheer d'ye reckon 
we'm bound ? " 

"I d'n' know. Where now, my lass?" said Matt 
wearily. 

They had come out of the Pest-Hole upon an ill- 
marked by-way that went the sun's path amidst a 
tangle of moory hills. " This looks 'nation like the 
road to Nowhere," he grumbled The cry of pee- 
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wits sounding dolefully around was the only answer ; 
Flamenca's eyes were searching the ground 

"V la ! " she said at last ; she pointed to the mark 
of a cross scratched in the peaty sod ; the long arm 
of the cross pointed westerly. " V la le pateran ! " 

" Got the track, hev ye ? Buck up to it, then." 

" Tsh-sh-h ! " she warned. The by-path was 
bringing them out upon the turnpike road that ran 
towards Okewell, into the valley of the pleasant 
stream of Wye ; a horseman was somewhere on the 
highway, they could hear the slow fall of hoofs 
beyond the bend 

Matt Scargil stood listening. "Whatten's wrong 
now ? " he grumbled 

^^ Plastrantengoes V^ The girl's teeth chattered on 
the word. 

" Not it," the yeoman said. 

The approaching horseman was cheering the way 
with song. His song was a pastoral, such as Chloe 
might have cooed to Daphnis in some eclogue. It 
went to a quavering, repeating tune, full of refrains 
and meanders, that ran Uke a clear, singling brook 
through the pasture of the words. The voice that 
sang was uplifted with a thrill almost ecstatic; the 
still air listened, the nestling birds perked a quick ear. 

Thou Shepherd of Israel and mine, 

The joy and desire of my hearty 
For closer communion I pine, 

I long to reside where Thou art. 
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Thi pastHTi I languish to find 

When all who their Shepherd obey 

Arefedf on His bosom reclined^ 
And screened from the heat of the day, 

'Tis there, with the lambs of the flock 

The horseman had rounded the bend of the road ; 
he paused in his pastoral suddenly, end checked his 
old, blind dobbin that was jogging swayingly on. 

" If s no plastramengo ! " Matt Scargil said 

The horseman rode unbooted, he wore no spurs and 
carried no whip; a canvas wallet that bulged with 
books was slung where other riders carried arms ; an 
old doak, rolled, was tied on the crupper. His figure 
stooped, the long, lank legs himg awkwardly from the 
saddle ; beneath the old-fashioned flat hat, long wavy 
whitening hair fell on the linen that primly swathed 
his neck and on the high rolled collar of his coat 
of formal black. The features were irreg^ular and 
almost ugly, but song had suffused them with a glow 
of rapture, and the benevolent intelligence of the 
eyes redeemed the uncomeliness of the face. 

He lifted his hands. "The Lord bless and keep 
you, friends ! " he said. " Fm sent to speak to you 
by my Master. Have you yielded your hearts to 
Him? Is the Kingdom of God within you.^ Can 
you read yoiu: titles clear to mansions in the skies ? " 

" Not me — Fm a Churchman," Matt Scargil growled. 
"We don't want none o' your Methody cant, my 
man!" 

''Ah, that was the cry of the Pharisees to my 
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blessed Master, you poor, unsaved sinner. Why do 
you turn from the light ? Oh, that the eyes of the 
blind might be opened, and the ears of the deaf un- 
stopped ! Let me reason with you, let me pray with 
you ! Else, who shall deliver you from the wrath to 
come ? " 

" Dunno, Deak'n — gotter take our chance. Better 
mosey on!" 

** Ah, ye poor lost sheep of Israel, why will ye not 
turn? But I shall remember you to-night at the 
Throne of Mercy." He shook his head and the reins, 
and the old white horse moved on. But a couple of 
lengths away the Methodist looked back over his 
shoulder, and stopped 

"I'm Lawrence Yewdall, a poor itinerant preacher 
of the Gospel," he said humbly. *' If conviction of 
sin should suddenly come upon you, as I pray God it 
may, send to the house of Brother Sheldon at Leavy- 
greave, that I may wrestle with you in prayer. Won't 
you come to the preaching in the Woodseats on 
Sunday ? " 

" Off you go, now ; off you go," growled the yeo- 
man. 

" God bless you, all the same ! " Reluctantly the 
Methodist rode away, and it was not for some minutes 
that he again found heart to sing: — 

*Tis thirty with the lambs of the flack, 

There only, I covet to rest, 
To lie at the foot of the rock, 

Or rise to be hid in Thy breast. 
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They heard the strain of the pastoral sound again 
behind them, as they took the Okewell road 

''A camp-meetin' somewheer/' Mr. Chilcutt said 
*' He'd better not let thet wrathy ole Jedge git holt 
of him, hey ? " He chuckled at the thought 

" These dalFd Methodies ! " grumbled the yeoman, 
" you catit keep 'em down." 

" Got 'em in my kentry, too. . . . Any more crosses, 
Flamenker ? " The girl was examining the road. 

" Ecco, brother ! " She pointed to a handful of 
grass that lay in the dust of the turnpike road 
" Bosswel's hoofs, aussi," she laughed, putting her toes 
to the mark of horse-shoes. "Plenty pateran," she 
said with pride. At every bend in the road a handful 
of cast grass glided them on, from mile to mile till 
the highway neared the river ; and there, just as the 
last blink of twilight failed, the pateran seemed to 
cease. 

"What the name o' patience now.?" the yeoman 
grunted 

" Diamine ! " Flamenca cast herself on the grassy 
bank of the road " When the wind's too high, move 
the tent other side the hedge," she went on in Rom- 
many. " Pazienza I Now we shall wait for Old 
Silver." There was the accent of weariness in her 
tone. 

"Yer tired, Flamenker; lean agin me, gal," and 
Mr. Chilcutt sat down very close to the juva. With 
something like a shock of envy the yeoman walked 
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on. Presently he struck a spark in his tinder-box, lit 
his pipe, and found a seat among purple mallows, on 
the opposite bank, a few rods nearer Okewell. 

Silence intense closed around him. The night- 
dews drew the pungent scent of devil's-oatmeal into 
the still air ; the odour of the flower took his thoughts 
to Whinyat, where devil's-oatmeal flourished in the 
rutty lane. He thought of Kennel Farm, the stables. 
Aunt Prue. What would she make of his message ? 
" Gone off with gypsies," was all the word he had 
sent her — ^but she would guess, she would gpiess, no 
manner of doubt about that He watched a twitter- 
ing flittermouse loop and double in the air, as he 
smoked and waited. This pateran-hunting was a 
fools game — why couldn't the rascals leave plain 
word where they were bound for? Dahlia took a 
lot of finding. Was it worth the whistle? If Fla- 
menca didn't happen to be a gypsy 

Out swam the moon into an archipelago of cloud- 
lets, and the welcoming yap of a hound at the toll- 
gate a mile away made a sharp little break in the 
quiet A corncrake purred in the wheat field behind 
the hedge; the whistle of a snipe came from the 
water meadows beside the Wye ; and along the road 
ran sounds of talk and laughter. 

"Lemme be your beau. Gimme thet kiss now, 
Flamenker," said Jeruel pursuingly. 

" Non, non ! — nevare a goi^o shall come under my 
tent ! " and there was the laughter of a struggle. 
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Matt jumped to his feet angrily^ wondering at him- 
self the while '' It's all to one to me/' he thought 
And yet — '* Dall the whole bang-jang of it — any body 
can get a lass but me ". 

" Come along with you there ; moon's up, isn't it ? " 
he called out testily ; and then he searched the road 
for a furlong ahead. He came to a bend from whence 
he could see the dark little cluster of Okewell and the 
moon-whitened toll-house, nearly a mile away. But 
he found no pateran at the bend 

He turned to the approaching couple. " There's no 
more grass/' he grumbled. "What now.? This is 
nobbut a fool's game, my lass." 

" Si, si ! Shall find the pateran, nevare fear." She 
threw off Mr. Chilcutt's lingering arm, turned, and 
searched back along the ragged left-hand hedge of 
the road. '' Detto fatto I " she cried at last ; within the 
forked stem of a tall bush a short cut stick was lying ; 
it was the Rommany pointer. The cut stick pointed 
to a gateless gap in the hedge of the water-meadow 
opposite; the moonlight showed them the grass- 
grown ruts of a disused track across the field to the 
river. " They shall be there ! " Flamenca said, with a 
little dance of triumph. 

They crossed the field towards the darkness of the 
trees that fringed the bank of the Wye, and became 
aware of a long, low building which rose on the 
other side of a brook-like leat of water. A rotting 
footbridge crossed the little stream to the bank of a 
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mill-dam beyond Somewhere among the sallows 
they heard the boom of a butter-bump, and then a 
loud whinny came twice — ^the whinny of a saddled 
horse which grazed in the darkness of the meadow 
near the footbridge. 

" The g^ of Bosswel," the juva said ; it was the big 
bay gelding. The pateran had led them true. 

They paused, for a sound of hurried movement on 
the other side of the leat was heard. " Happen there's 
danger, lass " : Matt pulled the juva back. " Let me 
go first" 

" Guess Fm fust, Squire." The bittern boomed 
again as the two men crushed together on the tremb- 
ling planks, and the next instant came the hiss of 
slugshot, the report of gunpowder. 

" By Jud ! " Matt Scargil recoiled. 

" What in snakes " the American hcgaxL But 

Flamenca was shrieking a warning : " Palor, palor ! " 
she called. "Not shoot, bestia del diavolol Not 
shoot! " 

The burly figure of Bosswel Leeke rose in view 
upon a gallery that hung on the front of the building 
which flanked the mill-leat " Rot yer, I'll make yer 
bed ! " he shouted. The white face of a trembling 
woman stared wildly past him; the greenish moon- 
light revealed the two, pallid against the sombre wall 
of the old silk-mill behind. 

"Don't shoot, don*t shoot!*' the woman cried, and 

IS 
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she dashed down the gypsy's arm that was firing 
again with a vicious aim at Matt Scargil. 

Dazedly the yeoman stumbled across the foot- 
bridge to the bank of the mill-dam ; the hurried shots 
had missed, but — ^the woman's voice was the voice of 
Dahlia! and at its ring he had felt the sting of old 
love renewed. Waveringly he went forward out of 
the shadow, his heart leaping stiflingly; and heard 
the next instant the cry of Dahlia's fear and surprise. 

**Matt! Matt Scargil!'' There was no note of 
welcome in that astounded, trembling cry. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TELLS OF A WRIT AND A WARRANT. 

Devise, wit ; write, pen ; for I am for whole volumes in folio. 

— Lovers Labour Lost, i., a. 

We arrest you in the King*8 name, at the suit of Mr. Freeman, 
guardian to Jeremiah Blackacre, Esquire, in an action of ten thousand 
pound. 

— rA* Plain Dealgr, v., 3. 

The prizes in the wretched lottery of bookmaking were scarcely 
less ruinous than the blanks. 

— Character of Dr, Johnson, 

And soon the old man stopt speaking. 

And rage which had not gone by 
From under his brows came breaking. 

Up into his enemy's eye 

— Thi Recofuiliation. 

And many kind remembered faces 
Within the doorway came. 

—The Phantom. 

Ill tell the truth to Muxa, and I hope he will believe. 

— Zara*s Earrings. 

Among the children of God there is always that fearful and bowed 
apprehension of His majesty, and that sacred dread of all offence to 
Him which is called the fear of God ; yet of real and essential fear 
there is not any. 

— Modern Painters, 
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XXII. 

About the hour when those shots resounded near the 
banks of Wye, Mr. Naboth Quince sat at supper, 
alone, in the school-bam at Stoniton hard by the 
church.. The thin rays of a rushlight gilded his 
freckles, lit up his tufts of red hair, filtered past him 
a few feet into the gloom, faltered, and, half-way 
across the school-bam, altogether failed. Outside the 
range of their illumination darkness must have ruled 
in Academe had not the moon looked in at the end 
window, through a cobwebbed mosaic of paper patches 
and bottle-glass panes. 

Even the moonlight left the rafters in darkness, 
but it touched and silvered four long, thin hairless ap- 
pendages that dangled from rungs of the ladder which 
the bachelor schoolmaster used when he climbed to 
his bed in the loft. The four appendages were the 
tails of tame white rats, that, perched on the ladder, 
were patiently waiting for crumbs. 

Mr. Naboth Quince sat on a chipped, creaky bench 
at a tottering, rickety table. He was studying, the 
while he munched at a hunch of rye bread and 
fingered a morsel of cheese. The rushlight cast a 
pale glimmer on his book ; his book was the Diction- 
ary of the English Language, by one Samuel John- 
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son ; Mr. Quince was engaged in his favourite quest 
for long and uncustomary words. 

^^ Exegesis^ exegetical^ from the Grecian," he said to 
himself, as he carried to his lips a snuffy atom of 
cheese. ^^ Exegesis ^ a paraphrastical explanation or 
explanatory exposition ; exegettcaly the adjectival 
derivative from the Hellenic substantival nomen. 
Very learned and rarefied words. 1 do not recollect 
or remember that ever in conversation or argimient 
I have gratified the ears of the illiterate with these 
excellent epithets, though I completely apprehend 
their intention and comprehend their reference my- 
self. His Worship the Rector may be denominated 
an exegetical divine, tee-hee! Also, there will be 
much exegesis, or as one might correctly say in the 
singular, exegetics, in the Woodseats on Sunday. 
Tee-hee ! " 

The tame rats twittered a warning, they turned their 
beady, bright eyes on the door. The sneck of the 
latch was moving gently, the door was coming ajar, 
and the Rector of Stoniton was stealthily peering in. 

The moment he felt sure that his factotum was 
alone. Old Lottery stepped angrily forward. 

" Why came you not to me. Clerk } " he demanded. 
" I have even ventured forth from my sanctuary, at 
risk of attachment, because you failed in your duty to 
appear. Am I never to dwell secure animo, quieto^ 
et liberOy with a mind composed and assured ? " 

Mr. Quince had risen; he bowed his long body 
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humbly; he held out his snufF-box in propitiation. 
" I was inconscient that your Reverence desiderated 
my attendance/' he said. 

" Certainly, Clerk ; certainly I did I have been 
perturbed in my mind by my ignorance of events in 
my parish. That illegal custos, that schismatical 
peace-officer, does his presence yet contaminate my 
flock ? " 

The rats twittered a warning. Peering in with the 
moon at the end window was a long solemn face 
adorned by a brush of colourless whisker, and the 
door was moving again. 

" Nay, your Reverence, he departed equinely, in the 
afternoon." 

"Thank God for it, Quince! Thank God! I 
could not rest in my refugium, I have even ventured 
into peril, lest that illegal sectary should be tarrying 
in my parish and working the spiritual ruin of my 
charge. You are assured, Clerk, that he did not pray 
aloud, nor exhort at large, nor invite to the orgies 
in the Woodseats on Sunday?" 

" Sir, I was not informed of " — Mr. Quince stooped 
to the dictionary a moment — ^"of any exegesis or 
exegetical exhortations such as you apprehend." 

"Thank God for it! Thank God! Petty con- 
stable, you swear that the peace-officers are de- 
parted ? " 

" Infallibly — to Shope, your Worship." 

"But we're back again, yer Reverend," a third 
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voice said, and Sergeant Jarvey stepped into the 
school-bam with a swagger. '' Gone to Shope, be 
we ? " He turned to the parish constable in scorn. 
" Wotjer take us for ? Now we got yer both ! " 

The Rector clutched at the table ; he was trembling 
with surprise and dread. 

" Evenin', yer Worship ; 'ope yer Worship's well — 
we see yer Worship taking a walk for yer 'elth, all 
on the quiet. Bone's here, too. Come along, in, 
Bone, his Worship's dyin' to see yer. Come in, old 
crony, and stand by that there door." 

" Protect — ^protect me, Quince ! " the Rector stam- 
mered; and Mr. Quince took up his ferule with a 
shaking hand as he saw the tall figure of Sergeant 
Bone in the doorway. 

" Shut the door. Bone. And now, yer Worship, 
seein' as how we've got yer here, where yer can't get 
back to church till we've done with yer, we'll just 
trouble yer for that there little warrand what yer 
Worship wouldn't give this momin'." 

Mr. Quince put down his ferule with a gesture of 
relief, closed the dictionary, and took snuff. 

'* I — ^I do not apprehend you," said the Rector. 

" But we're goin' to happrehend yer Reverend if yer 
don't," said Mr. Jarvey with a grin. " It was a bit o' 
good luck as we happened to spot yer Reverend 
sneakin' out o' church." 

" I — I do not imderstand," the Rector quavered 

"Lookee here, my old fogrum, yer just goin' to 
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apologise for yer disrespect to my pardner. He's a 
conwicted fool, is Bone, but he's a Bow Street orficer, 
an' we knows our rights. Wotjer think o' that for a 
legal instrument ? " Mr. Jarvey drew a folded paper 
from his pocket " Wotjer think o' that? " 

" To what do you allude } " the Rector tremulously 
said. 

" Allude ? That's a writ, that is " — ^he tapped the 
paper — ^"an' a writ as has got a name on it, an' a 
name as is a Reverend name, namely youm. An' 
this 'ere writ's going to be served in two twinkles, as 
the sayin' is, seein' as how yer Reverend isn't in no 
sanctuaries now. An' it's goin' to be served this 
werry minute, if yer don't act the sensible an' tip us 
the warrand. Wotjer say to that.? It's a fair 
bargain. Tip us the warrand an' we don't sarve the 
writ That's all." 

The Rector had sunk to a seat on the bench behind 
the table. **Is it a writ attachias corpus?** he 
groaned. 

" Attach his corpse it is," said Mr. Bone. " Attach 
his corpse right enough, yer Reverend." 

" At whose suit issued } At the suit of one Free- 
body .? " 

Mr. Jarvey consulted the back of the piece of 
paper. 

" At the suit of one Freebody it is." He winked at 
his partner ; but his partner received the wink with a 
sigh. 
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"For the sum of — ^two hundred and seventeen 
pounds, with costs, if I mistake not?" the Rector 
groaned 

Mr. Jarvey consulted the interior of the folded 
paper. " Matter o' two hunderd an' sivinteen pound 
odd, so it is. Nice little bit o' cash, as'll take a 
darm lot o' &ndin' in the Rules of the Bench, yer 
Reverend." 

" Swearing again, Jarvey," Mr. Bone protested 

" Lookee 'ere, just shut yerself up. Bone." Mr. 
Jarvey spoke fiercely. ** Fm gaffer over this." 

Mr. Bone shut himself up, uncomfortably; he 
sighed, he groaned in spirit, he shifted from foot to 
foot, from spot to spot; and three times his lips 
opened suddenly, only to shut themselves up again. 

The Rector bent his head upon his hands. Prison, 
shame, the triumph of the sectarian, were impending ; 
but he had yet the chance to buy his liberty back, 
at a price. After all, was it not his magisterial duty, 
he reasoned with himself, to render the warrant } Had 
not his anger at Dissent caused him to derogate from 
his strict judicial functions? The accused man, 
Scargil, was guilty of connivance with proclaimed 
felons. The warrant was due. Besides, he need not 
render the warrant to Bone ; if he handed it to Jarvey 
both conscience and the law would be appeased If 
not, then — ^he dared not let himself contemplate the 
debtors' prison, the hopeless lingering, the multiplying 
shackles of accumulating charges, the fatal end 
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Jarvey was no sectary, the Test and Corporation Acts 
were satisfied by Jarvey, his evidence was on oath, 
there was no hindrance but pride, the alternative 
was 

The Rector rose from the bench. " I shall afford 
you the warrant," he said " I go to my vestry for the 
proper paper/' and he moved towards the door. 

But Mr. Jarvey blocked the way. "No yer 
Reverend don't." He winked at Mr. Bone. "Yer 
Worship's goin' to write the warrand here, like a bird 
in the hand, as the sayin' is. Tve got a proper paper, 
I carries one, in case. Just yer Worship write the 
warrand on that ! " 

The magistrate sighed and seated himself again. 
"Pen and ink. Clerk," he muttered, and slowly he 
began to write. 

But Mr. Bone could bear it no longer. His long 
legs took him to the table almost in a stride. 

" 'Tisn't true, yer Worship ! " the Methody runner 
groaned. "It's a flam — God forgive hs for it — ^Jar- 
ve/s having you — we've not got no writ again you at 
all— it's a flam!" 

" Holjer jor, darmyer ! " Mr. Jarve/s face went 
purple with wrath. " Didn't we come back a-purpose, 
darmyer ? Didn't we say when we spots the Jay Pea 
accidental again, as we'd try an' get the warrand arter 
all ? Donjer want the warrand ? Isn't the Agricul- 
tural the chap as can blow the gaff on the Budger? 
It's all right, yer Reverend, my pardner's dotty — don- 
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jer take no notice o' Bone, he's only a Method/ 
wum ! " 

But the Rector's pen had paused " No writ, you 
say ? " His eye was on Mr. Bone's. 

"I couldn't pray comfortable to-night if I'd let 
your Reverence be done. It's a dodge o' Jarve/s — 
it's false pretencifying ; we haven't got no writ again 
your Worship's body at all" 

" Darm ! damt I darm ! " Mr. Jarvey stamped with 
rage, as the Rector dropped the quill and stared at 
him over his spectacles. "Your zeal hath misled 
you, man," the Rector freezingly said. " It is evil to 
lie, even to a dutiful purpose." Then he turned to 
Mr. Bone : " You would appear to be an honest fel- 
low," he said "You play the part of an honest 
fellow if what you avouch be true. I cannot but 
recognise in your present act some remnant of the 
teachings of the Church, some adumbration of true 
religion imdefiled. But you are a sectary, my poor 
fellow ; how can I credit you ? Rather would I trust 
this orthodox officer, even if he hath used subterfuge 
in his zeal. Hinder me no more ; I shall indite the 
instrument." 

Mr. Bone sighed noisily, shut himself up, and re- 
treated from the table But the Rector looked 
towards him again. 

" It might even appear," he said severely, " that you 
desire to prevent the issue of my warrant against the 
accused Like every sectary and leveller, you are 
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sympathetic with the lawbreaker and recalcitrant to 
your employ. Silence ! " — ^and Mr. Bone was silent 

For a while no sound was heard but the scratching 
of the pen and the twittering from the ladder. In the 
quiet Mr. Jarvey glared triumphantly at Mr. Bone. 
But Mr. Bone regarded him sadly ; the way of well- 
doers is hard 

The pen ceased to scratch, the warrant passed into 
the hands of the little runner, and then — ^"Is it all 
correct, Jerry ? Accordin' to Cocker ? " Mr. Bone 
eagerly inquired. 

Mr. Jarvey scanned the paper with a professional 
eye, sidewise. "Correct it is," he answered, and in 
an instant Mr. Bone became as another man and the 
leading spirit He took command, he utilised the 
occasion. " Parish constable ! " he cried, " where's the 
keys o' the lock-up? You come along an' arrestify 
the accused." 

Mr. Quince gave a start, and his snuiF-box fell to 
the floor. ''But — ^but — the agronomical individual 
hath departed," he quavered; "he hath evaded the 
limits of my constabulary jiurisdiction — ^he hath " 

" Where's he gone to ? Where's he gone to ? " Mr. 
Bone demanded urgently. 

" Nay, I am ignorant, I am not informed ; only the 
Ethiopian remains singular at the inn. I interchanged 
casual observations with him, in his barbarous lan- 
guage, during the discharge of my function as assayer 
of Uquor." 
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"What's the beggar say?" The query was Mr. 
Jarve/s. 

"He affirmeth that the Transatlantical and the 
agronomist departed from the Crossways in the so- 
ciety of a comely female Egyptian." 

Mr. Jarvey winked at the Rector ; who received the 
familiarity ilL " Petticuts ! If it's petticuts we nabs 
'em, s'elp me! Went horf with a dona, did he? 
Wotjer think o' that, pardner — didn't I tell yer the 
game ? " 

But Mr. Bone was reflecting on the news. "Was 
they riding ? " he inquired at length. 

"Nay, worthy colleague, the steeds persist at the 
mn. 

" Then we'll nabify 'em ! " Mr. Bone was sure 
"I tell you what, Jerry, they'll come back for the 
horses afore long, and what we've got to do is watch 
the two ends of Stoniton, secret, till they comes. 
Your Reverence," Mr. Bone spoke humbly, "we've 
took the liberty to put our nags in your Worship's 
stable, and we asks permission to leave 'em there a 
bit" 

" I permit to this orthodox officer even to occupy my 
house during the performance of his duty ; but not to 
you, not to you / " 

"Ah, well, then" — Mr. Bone spoke resignedly — 
"then I'll have to take the other end. Parish con- 
stable, you come along of me. The lock-up's t'other 
end, isn't it ? Well, you and me'll watch in the lock- 
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up. Now, don't stand there trembling and ai^^ufying, 
you're the local constable, and you've got to come, so 
now! Evening, your Reverence; Jarveyll see you 
safe back to the church." 

And presently the only sign of life in the school- 
bam was the nibbling of rats on the table, at the 
candle and the crumbs of bread and cheese. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

TELLS OF THE MEETING AND THE BITCHAPEN. 

"Let U8 return home," said Sancho; "no longer ramble about 
from Ceca to Mecca." 

— Don Quixote, u, 3. 

No woman would ever marry if she had not the chances of mortality 
for a release. 

— The Beggars* Opera, \u, 2, 

Ah, how many torments lie in the small circle of a wedding-ring. 

—The Double Qallant, i., 2. 

One drachm of joy must have a pound of care. 

— Locrinef iv., i. 

" Don*t let us rake up bygones," said Tom, " if I ever offended you, 
fixrgive me.'* 

— Martin ChuMMlewit, xxxvii. 

But in vain shee did conjure him 

To depart her presence soe, 
Having a thousand tongues to allure him, 

And but one to bid him goe. 

— Dulcina, 

For a desperate disease a desperate cure. 

—The Custom ofths Isle ofCea, 

Yet tears to human suffering are due. 
And mortal hopes defeated and o'erthrown. 

— Laodamia, 
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XXIII. 

" I CAN'T, / can't!— Yi^s so Ul," Dahlia murmured 
" I can't — I won't! How can you ask me to do it ? ' 

" That's a proper way to speak, and I don't hold 
you wrong for it, lass. But he wants thee away — he 
wants thee away, I tell you ! That's why he sent for 
me, that's why I come. What else d'ye suppose Fd be 
here for ? " There was irritation in the yeoman's 
tone. 

" I can't,' she said. "... For better, for worse " — 
her eyes were resting on the image of the inconstant 
moon, pale in the mill-pool below. " Till death do us 
part — ^no, I can't. Cousin; I'd liefer go than stop, 
Heaven knows I would ! — ^but don't ask me ! " 

" But, bum it, you must! " the yeoman said irefully. 

" Must I ? " she fired up. " I won't ! And you 
shan't make me ! " Her eyes regarded the imaged 
moon. "... To have and to hold — ^in sickness and 
health," she murmured. 

" Dall your whimsies ! " he said bitterly. " Father 
Sturt didn't wed you with them words, I'm thinking.*' 

" The vow's the same. . . . No, Matt — I can't ! " 

** You're fain to stop, are you? Very well then, 
I'm fain to be oif. I've wasted time eneugh, say 
nothing o' money — say nowt o' getting arrested. No 
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use me stopping here like a fooil, to get caught again. 
I don't relish this low kind o' living myself. One 
jail-bird in the family's eneugh, by-the-blest ! " 

Dahlia's eyes were dry in an instant. " That's what 
you say, is it ? Then go ! " she said. " You had no 
call to come — I never asked you — ^I didn't know they'd 
sent for you, whatever you may think. You can go 
this very minute. . . . There's nowt I want from any- 
body — ^you can tell father so, if you like. . . . Aldo will 
make a good husband to me yet ! " 

" Ay, when the sky rains larks, you silly judy ! " 
Matt fumed. 

The two were leaning on the rail of the open 
gallery that across the back of the derelict silk-mill 
ran, suspended above the water, to the top of the 
rusted, motionless great wheel; Matt stamped his 
foot to keep back an oath, and the gallery perilously 
swayed 

A little sound broke the sulky silence that ensued ; 
it was the clink of steel on flint The yeoman was 
lighting his consolation. With a sighing breath he 
sent the first puff out on the humid air. Somewhere 
among the sedges and willows that grew, hedge-like, 

around the pool, a bittern boomed. . . . 

• •••••• 

" Well, why don't you go, cousin ? " in a hard voice 
Dahlia said at last 

"By Jud! you'd try the patience of Job, you 
would!" the yeoman groaned. "Talking that gait, 

16 
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as if nowt were amiss ! You're as stubborn as a pot- 
mule! if you don't care about my feelings, or your 
mother's, or Uncle Abel's, you might have a bit of 
respect for the family good name, dall it all ! " 

Her finger-nails whitened with the pressure of her 
hands on the rail. " Do you see that water ? Do you 
think it doesn't tempt me down, this minute even? 
Do you fancy it's love and happiness that's keeping 
me here? Can't you see I'd go, and be blythe to, 
if I honestly could ? I'm tired of it ; Tm sick of heart ; 
I'm ** She sobbed as she spoke. 

He dropped his pipe into his pocket. His tremb- 
ling hand slid along the rail to hers ; he touched it ; 
her fingers were rigid and cold» " You mean you — 
you don't care for him — any longer, Dahlia? 
Da Alia/ " 

She flashed an angered face upon him, and snatched 
her hand to her tempestuotis breast '' Leave me be ! 
I — ^you — I — I don't know wAai I mean — it's wrong — 
I'm going inside to my husband," she said, abruptly 
turning. "We've had the word you wanted before 
you saw him ; it's enough. Let me go ! " 

She passed from the gallery into the darkness of 
the mill, and Cousin Matt was left alone. Again the 
butter-bump boomed his melancholy note. The mill 
itself was a place of melancholy ; all the surroundings 
told of dashed hopes, efforts frustrate, labour and cost 
laid waste. Vanished were the hum and whir of 
happy toil ; the pond slept almost stagnant, the mill- 
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race was a sluggish channel, edged with horehound, 
loose-strife, and tawny flag; the wheel hung idle; 
the leat beyond the broken sluice was become a 
ferny, willow-hidden brook. Matt shivered as he 
passed through the lonesome building, to the Ihrow- 
ing-room that opened on a gallery on the other 
side. 

The throwing-room was littered with broken hand- 
looms, decaying lumber, and rusted machinery that 
had never been fitted into place. It was a huge and 
gloomy chamber, fit shelter for fugitive felons and a 
wife forlorn. A thick shaft-beam lay near the inner 
wall, along the broken floor. Upon the beam Aldo 
Lee was resting; th^ moonlight fell through a gap 
in the unceiled roof, with a greenish glimmer on his 
face. 

" Better-favoured than ever," was Matt's first angry 
thought as he fronted his supplanter. Sickness and 
care had softened the hawk-like features, the mous- 
tachios drooped, the eyes had deepened in their 
sockets and had lost their insolent look of masterful 
greed. But the Krallis had thinned into gauntness, 
his limbs were shaking, the eyes were blear, the 
cracked hps showed bluish ; a cough racked his frame 
recurrently, his breath came spasmodic, now in long 
whispering heaves, now in staccato gasps. The yeo- 
man's second thought was pity. 

Uneasily the supplanter rose, on swollen ankle and 
paining limb, as into the circle of moonUght came the 
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supplanted "Have you forgiven?" the Krallia 
stammered, and doubtfully he held out his hand 

" Sit down, man, you're badly like ; you're looking 
a bit peaky," Matt forced himself to say, with some- 
thing of rough kindness in the tone. He avoided the 
hand that waited his, but pressed the sick man down 
to the beam by his shoulder. 

" I'm getting better now, yeoman — ^I'U soon be well," 
the Krallis panted. 

" It's friends agin, isn't it, Squire ? " The American 
and Flamenca had watched the meeting. "Thet's 
right, spilt milk's bad lapping. Shake an' make up, 
hey, Flamenker?" 

Matt Scargil felt Dahlia's gaze upon him ; her eyes 
besought him ; pride had left them, they drooped be- 
fore his own, but they pleaded Reluctantly he put 
out his hand, then snatched it back and thrust it into 
his pocket " Dom the whole bang-jang ! " he 
growled, for out of a dark quarter of the room had 
sounded the cackle of the Budger's angering laugh. 

Flamenca's eyes flashed flame. " Taisez-vous, 
taisez-vous, porco ! " she stormed, with stamping foot, 
and she would have sprung at the sneering fellow 
but for the American's restraining arm. 

The Krallis had staggered to his feet again; grey 
and ghastly he stood there, trembling; pressing his 
elbow for support against the wall " Curse you, 
Leeke ! " he began. " Get outside, curse you ! " — ^but 
the cough gripped at his throat again, the pains 
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stabbed under his shoulders, the hectic, that had 
burned in his face for a moment, faded, and he sank 
sideways into Dahlia's arms. 

"Va! Fa/" Flamenca wept as she knelt beside 
her brother. 

" Scoot ! Scoot, an' watch out, ye galoot ! " the 
American scowled, and the yeoman strode threaten- 
ingly towards the dark quarter of the room. 

" ril go, rot yer ! " The gypsy stood in the door- 
way, his hot eyes bent on Dahlia's form as she 
crouched with the sick man's shoulders heaving in 
her arms. " Don't b'long to the family, don't I ? Rot 
yer blood ! " — and the next moment his acrid laugh 
was heard again, outside. 

The yeoman came slowly back from the door, and 
stood woefully looking down on Dahlia. Upon her 
sobbing breast, below her bowed, tearful face, the 
supplanter's head was lying; she held it there, 
between her hands pressed tightly on his temples; 
she held it there through all the weary time of gasp- 
ing, rattling breathing, and fierce coughing that en- 
sued. The men stood watching gloomily. 

" 'Pears your cousin-in-law's most done for, Squire. 
Guess he's finished Ais chores." 

*' I hope so, by Jud ! " The yeoman was still angry 
with the insult of the Budget's laugh. "Let the 
beggar croak!" he glowered. Death would settle 
every difficulty! Then he felt ashamed of his own 
heartlessness. ''Give him some cordial, why don't 
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you ? " he cried, as he saw the long paroxysm reach 
its climax. 

"Hold his head up a bit, marm — ^theer! he'll be 
better bymeby." The man from Delaware had 
poured raw spirit between the blue Ups and rattling 
teeth. Dahlia drew back to her firm warm breast the 
shuddering head, and held it there again ; while Matt 
Scargil scowled to see. 

With gulping breath and labouring chest the Krallis 
fought for life. At length his eyes closed in exhaus- 
tion. "Now he'll sleep," the daughter of the Mill- 
House sighed. 

" Aldo mio ! " Flamenca kissed the thin hand, then 
rose to her feet with silent movement "The bit- 
chapen! Why I not think of that already?" she 
whispered Her eye had fallen on a little broken box 
that had once held silk of gold ; it lay in the moon- 
4ight on the warp-beam of a dusty loom. " The bit- 
chapen I It shall save my Aldo poverino ! " She 
shook the tears from her eyes and hurried from the 
roomu 

" What's bitchapen, Squire ? " 

" Some gypsy magic or other." 

" Lemme know ! " 

The two men stood at the window, looking out on 
the scene below the mill. Down yonder lay the Uttle 
town of Okewell, perilously near their hiding-place ; 
there were lights in it still. And presently they could 
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see the juva quickly moving in and out of the bushes 
that fringed the left bank of the Wye. 

" V* la the bitchapen ! " Flamenca whispered ; she 
was back in the throwing-room again, with a plant of 
nightshade in her hand, and round her neck a loop 
of green-berried bryony. Gently she bent above the 
slumbering Krallis. She drew her knife from her 
garter; she took her brother's limp hand and pared 
the brittle, curving nails ; she cut from hio damp fore- 
head a hanging lock of hair. He stirred at that, but 
Dahlia crooned to him, and he slept again. 

Flamenca took the dusty little box upon her knee 
to pack it with her mystery-magic At the bottom 
she laid the stem of deadly nightshade, broken in two 
and placed like a cross. Upon the cross she dropped 
leaves of the bryony ; upon the leaves the parings of 
nail and the lock of hair. Then she filled the box 
with nightshade leaves and bryony berries, and mut- 
tered over them her words of charm. 

She closed the lid, she twitched from her head 
long strands of hair, she knotted them around the 
box. Again she muttered mysterious words and 
made her magical gestures. " Now he ska// not die," 
she murmured proudly. "The bitchapen shall save 
his merripen, oui ! Come see, Jeruel, witn Flamenca." 

" Anywheres with yew, my gal " — and he followed 
her out of the mill. By the front gallery they crossed 
to the river bank. There ran the moonlit Wye, 
babbling over its shallows, where the swift, ghost-like 
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grayling lurked ; swirling over its shoals and round its 
boulders; running its way to the calm, fair castle- 
crowned meadows below. 

" Aldo poverino ! '' the girl lamented, hopeless again, 
as she stood beside the flowing water. "The bit- 
chapen shall his life save — but not from plastra- 
mengoes, non," she mourned, her great eyes filled with 
the apprehension of the seer. 

" Oh, chip up, my gal! We'll do it" Mr. Chilcutt 
comforted her with his arm. "Fust thing sun up, 
I'll fetch them bosses off ole Brazen Sarpint, and then 
I guess we'll git ahead some. Nevef ye mind "bout 
them onpop'lar con-stibles, Flamenker, Til see ye 
through." 

She released herself from his arm. " Looka, there, 
brother I " She set the bitchapen box on the pebbly 
edge of the stream. She knelt beside it; she mut- 
tered charms and waved her hands above it ; then she 
spat upon it thrice. 

"Fever jal to beng! " she said. "Leave it, take 
with it, bum and shake with it! Jal to beng! " 

"Now we shall it there leave," she went on. 
" Now a nasty gorgio shall take with Aldo's fever ! " 

" Howdy mean } " 

" Si, si ! A gorgio shall find it and open it, and 
take with the fever, si ! " 

" Dunno 'bout that, by gum," he said, but the juva 
had no doubts ; her spirits rose like heated mercury. 
"Now my Aldo shall be well Mironton, ton, ton, 
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mirontaine, ah I " she sang, and by the margin of the 
bright, chattering Wye she danced around and above 
the little magical box. "Now my Aldo shall be 
well!" 

But somewhere among the white-leaved sallows, on 
the other side of the mill dam, the low chant of Boss- 
wel Leeke, as he watched with ready pistol and scared 
the Seven Whistlers, sounded ominous. His chant 
was of Smalilou again : — 

Sh$ went to his grave 

When the hangman had done, 
She went to his grave 

At the drop of the sun. 
An* sweetly she sung 

Smalilou, Smalilou I 
Lou, lou, Smalilou, 

Smalilou, lou, lou I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TELLS HOW JERUEL WAS BOR'D. 

Cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 
Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes. 

— The TravilUr. 

The mom, look you, furthers a man on his road. 

— Workes and Dayes, 

Elude is thicker than water. 

— Quy MoHHiring, xxxviiL 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 

— ConUntioH ofAjax and Ufyssis, ii. 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. 
Every wise man*s son doth know. 

"Twelfth Night, i., 3. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyself 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 

—Twelfth Night, ii., 4. 

Fingers were made before forks, and hands before knives. 

— Polite Conversation, ii. 

After last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched. 

— Apparent Ftdktre, vii. 

Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man. 

— CaiOt v., 4* 
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XXIV. 

" Sorter bed to git a man up airly, this is/' the 
American grumbled, as he turned uncomfortably on 
the reeling-room floor. " Fur's I kin see, not much 
chance o' sleepin' in this ole kentry — specially when a 
feller's gypsyin', by gum! Thet ye, Flamenker.^" 
He sat up and yawned. " I'm tired most to death." 

The juva stood smiling down upon him, fresh, 
bright-eyed, vivid " Waken kvick ! " she said. " Aldo 
better now. Now we shall go fetch your horses ! " 

But Mr. Chilcutt placed his fingers on the bottom 
buttons of his vest ** I'm pow'ful holler, my gal ; 
wants suthin' to chew fust Gimme vittles or gimme 
death's my idee. What about breakfast, Flamenker ? " 

"Pazienza," smiled the girl. "They shall give it 
us at the tan." 

" Dum the tan ! " he groaned. " I jest 'bominates 
the tan. What we gotter go theer fur ? " 

" Na, na ! " said the girl imperiously ; " first we shall 
go to the tan." 

Mr. Chilcutt groaned again. "Gimme thet kiss, 
then," he said, by way of bargain. 

" Na, na ; no bor, no choom ! " and she led the way 
from the mill 

Back by the Okewell road, where under the mount- 
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ing sun the grass of last night's pateran lay drying ; 
back by the narrow path amidst the tangle of moory 
hills; back by the western gateway of the retreat 
they went, the man from Delaware and the gypsy nun 
from Ypres. Laughter sped along with them. Fla- 
menca was gay again ; for was not Aldo better, would 
he not escape, now that good horses and the strong, 
wise Jeruel were to help the flight? Sunbeams and 
birds made merry with them; crowds of chattering 
sparrows rose and fell in the bland blond air above the 
poppied com fields which flanked the Okewell road ; 
thrushes gurgled over a breakfast of snails ; the black- 
bird splashed in his morning bath of peaty water, 
perked up a saucy tail, and sang defiance from his 
unctuous bill. " Ron^ ran, ron^ petit patapon I " the 
girl sang back at him, and she Ulted along. The 
world was young that morning. 

"We know'd yer'd come back, Jeruel," Coob 
Chilcutt said. " Bee-bee said yer would. The pretty 
chi " — ^he put his arm round the juva, fatherly — ^" the 
pretty chi wor bound to bring yer back." 

The steam of a savoury meal was in their nostrils 
as they sat in front of the tent, and the bottom buttons 
of the American's vest were loosed. 

"Now yer'U be bor'd, Jeruel," the basket-weaver 
went on ; and presently, within the castle of the Chil- 
cutts, behind the dropped portcullis of the flap, the 
me hom Rom was uttered, the American was joined 
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to his tribe, and the juva took upon her lips the new 
gypsy's eager kiss. 

" Wilta merry him, deary ? — Any broke chaney ? — 
sell yer some pegs — got a pipe o' 'baccy plantations — 
a poor old 'ooman — Wilta merry him, my tawnie 
chi ? " 

Flamenca flushed and laughed, then saddened. 
" Who knows it ^ " she muttered, looking on her palm. 

"Might do wuss, my pretty," said Coob. "Tells 
me he've got money — ^lots — ^'cross the big bath." 

" Course she will," the American said. " Gimme 
another kiss, Flamenker." 

" Las' time I kissed a gal was at Ann'p'lis," he went 
on. " Dreadful putty gal, too — Hank Willyums' Abi- 
gail — ^reg'lar armfuL Shook a leg with Abigail con- 
sid'ble frequent, one time. Hadn't seen Flamenker 
them days. Ginmie another, my gaL" 

" Na, na ! " — the g^l sprang from her seat on the 
mattress and ran across the grass. 

" My feyther's gran'-child, that wor — my newy — 
Any delf, any blue an' white ware; seen my little 
hoss? — ^Jeruel's his name, he wor bitchadey por- 
del'd, he wor." The old woman's drone died out as 
she watched the couple departing; and presently 
there was no sound in the ancestral hall of the Chil- 
cutt family, except the swish of withies swiftly woven 
and the suck of the old dame's pipe. 

Back by the winding, grassy path, the rocky gate- 
way, the copse, the Crossways, and past the frowning 
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eye of the parish lock-up, the Rommany lovers would 
have fared, had not Culvati Buckle's jeer arrested 
them. They turned ; he lay amid bracken and shield- 
fern in the coppice, his head upon his hands, staring 
up at the twinkle of leaf and sky in exquisite indo- 
lence. The arms of the Rommany lovers parted and 
Flamenca's face flushed angrily as the sleering laugh 
was heard. 

"What're ye grinnin' at?" Mr. Chilcutt stepped 
threateningly towards him. 

Culvati made no answer; his face was wrinkled 
with silent mirth. 

" Peste ! " cried the juva ; " what for you laugh, 
bestia del diavolo ! " 

" Never see a squar' man kiss a gal afore ? " The 
American seized Culvati by the arm and dragged him 
to his feet "Larf now, ye galoot! See thet gal.^ 
Thet's my gal, thet is — ^wanted her yourself, mebbe ? 
— rdum ye, why don't ye talk ? " 

He took Culvati by the neck and shook him con- 
temptuously. 

There was a flash of steel ; the gyps/s knife was 
out But Jeruel C. Chilcutt had trafiicked in back 
settlements where knife and tomahawk sat loose in 
the belt, and knew the instant danger. The flst was 
caught, the wrist was twisted, and a snarl of pain 
broke out as the weapon fell among fox-glove spires, 
under a tree where culvers cooed 

" Now, then — talk ! " growled the American, as he 
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kicked the knife out of sight Culvati Buckle pressed 
his wrist against his side, and groaned, and wept 
Then he flamed with tribal indignation at Flamenca. 
"What d'yer let a gorgio guUo a Rom for?" he 
snarled. " TU tell Coob on yer ; I'll tell the bee-bee 
— lettin' a gorgio g^lo a Rom an' not runnin' in ! " 

Flamenca looked at him contemptuously. 

"Jeruel bor'd," she said. "Jeruel a Rom now. 
Jeruel shall cut your liver ! " 

"Then why didn't yer say so afore," Culvati 
moaned. "Can't a chap laugh at a gorgio walkin' 
into a trap ? " 

"Trap?" said Mr. Chilcutt *' Trap? What 
trap ? " 

" Plastramengoes' trap." 

"Ciel! Plastramengoes 1^* The girl's voice was 
full of agitation. " Where that, where that ? " 

" r the lock-up, yer fool ! I heerd 'em last night, 
prayin' an' talkin' like passons. Waitin' for yer." 

" Wheer ? " 

" r the lock-up, yer fool ! " 

The juva stamped her foot "What for now — 
how we shall get the horses ? " 

" Dunno," said the American gloomily. " / dunno, 
my gaL" He turned to Culvati Buckle. "Ain't 
theer no way 'cept past the lock-up?" 

" Coorse there is," and Culvati Buckle began to 
smoke again. 

The American waited. "Well," he said presently, 

17 
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" air ye goin' to speak ? " He put out his fingers to 
seize the gyps/s aching ana " Wheer, wheer ? " 

Culvati winced away. " Down the rocks, in coorse," 
he said sulkily. " What's it matter to me, damyer ! " 

Mr. Chilcutt flamed into anger. " E-tamal snakes ! " 
he cried, " show me an' Flamenker the way theer to 

onct, 'relse I'll *' He seized Culvati by the neck 

and forced him along ; and presently across a mile of 
heathery upland they came to the edge of Stoniton 
Dale; from the top of a slanting footpath looked 
down on the chimneys of The Brazen Serpent; and 
heard from the stables the stamp of the three waiting 
steeds. 

• •••••• 

"S'elp me, I'm as good as a Reverend now," Mr. 
Jarvey remarked to himself as he breakfasted in the 
Rectory that morning. "Th' ole chap knows what's 
due to the Lor. Got a knowledgeable servant wench, 
th' ole chap has, what understands feedin' a man hup, 
proper. Good-lookin' wench, too— knows a waist an' 
a stockin', th' ole fox do. Here, Sally, Betty, Mary- 
ann — come 'ere a bit, my dear. Werry good spread, 
my dear — does yer credit Goin' to take the Reverend 
some, are yer? Quite right, my dear. Bit o' cold 
meat, chunk o' white loaf, pot o' small — ^right. Give 
a man a buss fust, wonjer ? Wotjer say to a King's 
runner for a husband, my dear ? 

'' Get's drunk last night on his Reverend's sperrits," 
Mr. Jarvey went on when alone again; "oversleeps 
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myself in his Reverend's bed, sits in his Reverend's 
arm-cheer, eats his wittles, drinks his yale, an' 
kisses his fat wench. Might be his Reverend my- 
self." He bent his red waistcoat over the table and 
cut another slice of boiled beef. " It's pretty late for 
a hearly wum, as the sayin' is." He eyed the sun, 
and pulled out a globular pocket timepiece. "Ten 
o'clock, s'elp me! An' them lazy 'ounds in the lock- 
up not a-stirrin' yet! Wheer's Bone, wheer's that 
petty constable } " He went to the window to look. 

" Who's them ridin* along the road i S'elp me, it's 
the Colonial an' the nigger ! Hand the petticut, too 
— ^blow me if it isn't the petticut! Bone's been an' 
let 'em slip ! " And Mr. Jarvey rushed to the Rectory 
stables. 

The Colonial, the nigger, and the petticoat were no 
longer in sight when Mr. Jarvey turned out on the 
highway with the horses. They had taken the road 
to Shope, he thought, as he galloped in the other 
direction, down the dale towards the Crossways, his 
partner's nag clattering along beside his own. 

" Let 'em go, have yer, yer fool ! " he shouted as he 
flashed past the host of The Brazen Serpent, who was 
standing in the porch with the money of the reckoning 
still in his hand. But before mine host could find 
courage to answer, Mr. Jarvey was down at the Cross- 
ways and hammering at the lock-up door. 

"'Ere, wake up, wotcher doin', yer fool! Yer've 
missed 'cm, they're ridin' hoflF gay ! " 
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The door was opened slowly, and a sleepy face 
appeared " Well, have you took 'em ? " inquired 
Mr. Bone. 

"Took 'em! Took the elephant!" Mr. Jarvey 
was frothing with rage. ** Me took 'em!" he re- 
peated; the suggestion exasperated him beyond 
bounds. " Darm, an' darm, an' DARM ! " 

"Swearifying again, Jarvey? What's the Book 
say } The Book says watch and pray. I watched 
and prayed pretty nigh all the night, Jarvey — praying 
for you ! " 

" More prayin' than watchin', then — ^they must ha' 
got past under yer werry nose ! " 

"I says to the petty constable — here! come out, 
you poor specimen, come out ! " — and Mr. Naboth 
Quince was dragged into view — " I says to this parish 
constable, * It's your turn to watch a bit, and pray if 
you can '. Does he watch and pray ; does he waken 
me up when the culprits appears } Not he ; he drops 
off again ; he lets 'em get past ; he ** 

" Blow talkin' ! " the little runner cried " They're 
off, but we'll ketch 'em. Up with yer, an' after 'em 
quick. We'll ketch 'em yet ! " — and in a flurry the 
runners mounted, and set off up the goi^ towards 
Shope. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TELLS OF A FISH UNCAUGHT. 

Angling may be said to be so like the mathematics that it can never 
be fully learnt. 

—TJu CompUat Angler. 

O, flesh 1 flesh 1 how art thou fishified. 

— Romeo and yuliet^ ii., 4. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown it. 

^-The Song of Solomon viii. 7. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power. 
After offence, returning, to regain 
Love once possessed. 

— Samson Agonistes, 

With lenient arts, extend a mother's breath. 
Make huiguor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

— Prologue to the Satires, 

Fantastic as a woman's mood. 
And fierce as frenzy's fevered blood. 

— The Lady of the Lake, v., 30. 

And constancy lives in realms above. 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain. 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

— Christabel, ii. 

O Sophonisba 1 Sophonisba O t 

— Sophonisba, iii., 2. 
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XXV. 

Matt Scargil dangled his legs from the floor of 
the gallery in front of the silk-mill ; his feet hung over 
the leat of water that ran from the broken sluice. 
A brace of fish were sti£Fening on the planks beside 
him. He was angling, with old pack-threads knotted 
into a line ; his rod was a stripped branch, his hook 
a bent pin, his bait a worm. While Jeruel and Fla- 
menca were adventuring for the horses, the yeoman of 
Kennel Farm was killing time and perch. 

A twisted trickle of water dripped from the upper 
joint of the sluice into the brook-like leat that led 
from the mill-tail ; the water fell with a steady plop- 
plop that sounded cool in the waxing forenoon heat ; 
the surface of the leat danced and bubbled under the 
little fall, shaking the angler's floatless line. Else- 
where the stream moved quietly and smoothly along 
a willow-shaded channel that seemed its self-cut bed 
and not the work of hands. Up this long, strait 
channel, athwart the shafts of sunlight which banded 
the shadowed air, a kingfisher came winging so close 
to the smooth surface that the dun and azure plumage 
was mirrored in the water. " As pretty as Flamenca," 
the yeoman thought. A moment the shy bird rested 
on a low bough ; then, as the angler lifted his line a 
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little, was gone — a flash of rainbow; its shrill note 
alarmed the water-shrews among the harfs-tongue 
fronds under the rotting bridge. 

A dip of the knotty line, a quick, jerking pull, a slow, 
steady, swinging lift, and a third, plump, red-finned 
fish flopped gaspingly beside the others. " Catch one, 
catch all," Matt mused aloud as he drew the crooked 
pin from the gasping gill. " Men are a lot like perch, 
I'm thinking." • 

" How so. Cousin ? ' 

The line shook with the trembling of the rod ; the 
angler looked up troubled. Silently Dahlia had come 
out upon the gallery; for a breath of morning, she 
said *' He's asleep again," she told the angler with 
a blush. 

She put her arms on the rail, and looked down at 
the water. The pallor of her face was half-concealed 
by the warm shadow that fell from her hair around it 
Yet pale she was; pale with lost sleep and another 
night of care, Matt thought; but lovely yet, more 
beautiful than ever. The rounded form, the fuU 
breast! She blushed again at the look in his eyes. 
" How are men like fishes, Cousin ? " she stammered 

" Look you, lass, I've gotten three i' ten minutes, 
and belike I'll catch the dollop. There's a dozen of 
them in this hole under this drip, I expect — ^it's just 
the kind o' place the little b^gars like. Up they 
come, one after t'other, all to the same bait, not the 
sense to reckon as what takes one can take another. 
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That's the way with men, isn't it ? The/11 all come 
to bke at a pretty face — you know that well eneugh." 

A drop of the line, a jerky strike, a swinging lift, 
and a venmlion-&nned black-banded paunchy monster 
came struggling through the air, spraying the planks 
with water. "Lawful case! — a two-pounder!" the 
angler cried in his pride. He caught at the fish, he 
stretched his fingers round its girtL " Dall it I " 
The red spines of the back fin had sti£Fened, had 
scored through the skin of the yeoman's palm; he 
winced, the slippery monster floundered, the bent pin 
broke away from the half-hooked gill; there was a 
drop, a splash, a loud word — and the big perch was 
back in the hole beneath the drip again. 

" Dom the fish ! " was Matt's vexed cry. " Now hell 
tell the rest of 'em, and I doubt I'll not land another! 
They're wise eneugh after they've been told — ^wiser 
than me. / got let oiF like that, lass, but I'm a bigger 
fool than a perch — I'm nibbling again. If you 
weren't a wed woman you'd easy catch me. Dahlia! 
Dahlia! " 

The white, firm hands of the Romman/s wife 
clinched on the rail of the gallery angrily. ''I 
wouldn't catch you if I could," she said. " It was you 
couldn't keep mt when you had the chance. It's no 
fault of mine you're here — you had no call to come — 
/ never sent for you — I've told you to go back. What 
more can I do.^" 

" You can come off home, that's what you can do, 
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you tiresome '* He looped his line on the bar, 

and stood beside her eagerly. " Come oflF home, lass," 
he said, more gently. " Aunt Pnie's weeping herself 
blind for you ; she knows I'm come for you — she'll be 
expecting you — ^Dahlia, come off home ! " 

He leaned towards her yearningly; he almost 
touched her — ^the temptation was strong upon him. 
'' Dahlia ! Dahlia! " he murmured. Love spoke in his 
look, and Bosswel Leeke, watching with hot eyes 
from among the trees below, shut his fist and cursed. 

" What, Matt ? " she faltered. *' How strange you 
are . . . you — ^you " 

" If s your nK>ther — it's — ^it's '' he stammered. 

" She's framing for a palsy, she is, I'm afeard, poor 
owd dame ! Every now and again she's main badly, 
and it's all through you being away. . . . She'll not live 
long, poor owd lass — and you aren't going to let her 
die without seeing her, are you ? Never mind me — 
I'm nowt ; but you'll close your mother's eyes, won't 
you ? " 

Dahlia's head was drooping; a tear fell past the 
rail 

He touched her arm; he yearned towards her 
pleadingly. *' Won't you come home, dear wench? 
Aunt Prue's fain for the sight of you, and Unde 
Abel's gotten such a httle wizen, old chap. He 
wants you, lass. Won't you come ? " 

'* Don't, Matt!" she sobbed "How can I.? It 
isn't right ! No, I can't, Matt ; I can't — ^not now. . . . 
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rd like to. ... I will when I've seen Aldo safe . . . 
but not now ! " 

" But he wants you to go now — ^he's none ag^ain it 
— ask him, else. He don't care a rap for you, any- 
body can see that He'd be reet glad to be rid o' you, 
lass, I'm thinking." 

" Maybe he would," she muttered, almost unheard. 
" But he's my husband, after all. I can't — don't talk 
about it, Matt . . . Look, your hand's bleeding ; that 
fish will poison you — ^you'll get proudflesh in your 
hand. Let me " She put her lips to the red- 
scored palm ; and Bosswel Leeke, unseen among the 
willows, saw, and ground his teeth in a curse. 

" Don't! " the yeoman faltered. " Don't, Dahlia! " 
for his blood beneath those full, warm lips was leaping 
with enamoured pleasure. 

''Dahlia!'' 

Cousin Matt's unwounded hand fell back from 
Cousin Dahlia's shoulder, where for a moment it had 
lain tmchidden. The husband was standing between 
them; he was yellow with jealous rage. 

" Curse you ! " he snarled at her. " I saw you kiss- 
ing his hand! What're you fondling and snivelling 
over ? I'm not dead yet I'm better ! I'm going to 
live to spite you, curse you both ! " 

" Don't you talk that gait ! " Matt fired up as he 
spoke. " She's my cousin, I'm thinking ? Can't a 
man's cousin — ^what was boy and girl together — take a 
fish-sting out of a man's hand } Look what a perch, 
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a two-pounder's done — ^look, look, lookf** Angrily 
he pushed his pahn up close to the scowling eyes of 
the jealous husband 

'' I'm asking her to come oiF home to her mother, 
that's all," the yeoman went on with growing anger. 
" That's what you*re wanting, isn't it ? That's what 
you brought me here for, isn't it ? Jealous, art tha', 
by codlings! Then what the name o' patience didsta' 
fetch me here for? . . . It's not as though I were 
wanting to come ! And now tha'rt jealous, tha' fooil ! " 

The Krallis tried to answer, but his words were 
choked in his cough. The confused and angry look 
on Dahlia's face was changed to a mien of pity. 
" Come back in," she said ; her arm went round her 
husband " Say no more. Cousin ; " she looked at the 
yeoman sourly. "I shall stop— come in, Aldo — ^you 
must lie down. Wrap your hand in your handker- 
chief, Matt, and go home ! " 

The irritating laugh of Bosswel Leeke was heard 
below, and the yeoman shook with anger. "I'm a 
dottle I " he said to himself, alone on the gallery 
again. " I'm a fooil, and that gypsy devil down there 
knows it I can't keep my hands offen a lass's arm, 
can't I .? We'll see. But I can't— I can't! First it's 
Flamenca, and then it's Dahlia, is it.' Well, we'll 
see. I've bin a fooil, and that devil knows it," for 
again the cackUng laugh was heard 

"I'll do that chap a mischief if I'm here much 
longer," the yeoman vowed "I'll go down and 
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leather the brute this minute " — and he started along 
the gallery. " But where's the use ? I'm a f ooil, and 
that's the measure of it," he desponded. "I don't 
know what I'm stopping here for — 1*11 none get my 
own way, I niwer do. What* s he send for me for, 
and then be as Jealous as a billy ? Soon as Chilcutt 
brings the mare, I'm off." 

He sat down again, glum ; he baited the bent pin, 
he dropped the worm into the water skilfully; but 
to no avail He angled and cooled his temper; he 
changed his bait and his resolve. For half an hour 
he angled, but never a fish emerged 

" Dom that perch ! " the yeoman said 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TELLS HOW THEY TOOK THEIR FLIGHT. 

In every hedge and ditch, both day and night, 
We fear our death, of every leafe af&ight. 

— Divine Weeks and Workes,'^., 3. 

I hold a mouse's wit not worth a leke, 
That hath but one hole for to sterten to. 

—The Wife of Bathe's Prologue, 

She knows her man, and when you rant and swear, 
Can draw you to her by a single hair. 

— Persius, v. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free 1 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall I 

— TA# Task, 

He that repeateth a matter separateth very friends. 

— Proverbs xvii. 9. 

America 1 half-brother of the world! 

With something good and bad of every land. 

— Fw/w. 

Now blessings light on him that first invented this same sleep 1 It 
eovers a man all over, thoughts and all, like a cloak. 

— Don Quixote, ii., 68. 

A little neglect may breed mischief; for want of a nail the shoe 
was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost. 

— Poor Richard's Almanac, 1757. 
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XXVI. 

"Yer got to swop, Flamenca," Bosswel Leeke 
grumbled as the horses came to a standstill again. 
" I'm sick o' this — ^I can't go on holdin' the Krallis up 
all day." 

Flamenca frowned. "Non so, I shall not swop! 
Dahlia shall not ride with you. Dahha hate you ! " 

The answer was a curse. 

" I tell you again, this'U never do," Matt Scargil was 
arguing. " You f our'd better ride on a bit" 

"By gosh! the Squire's right, too," the American 
agreed '* Makin' a sight too much track. Injuns'd 
larf. A blind man ud see it! " 

" Don't you note how folks stare at us ? " the yeo- 
man went on. " D'ye think they won't talk about 
meeting a party like us ? It's no good, this going all 
of a lump — ^you four'd better ride on, and me and 
Chilcutt'U watch behind a bit If anybody's after us 
we'll stop 'em, that's all — ^Jeruel's got pistols." 

" Holy glory, Marse Chilcutt, no fightin' ! " the 
negro groaned. 

" It's this blackamoor the folks stare at," the Krallis 
panted " Curse you, Chilcutt ! — ^what made you 
bring him along ? Send him off — send the brute off 
at once ! " 
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" An' who's going to pay me my hunderd guineas 
for him, ken ye tell me thet, ye skunk! Tem/s as 
good as gypsy varmint, any day ! " the American 
stormed. "Lord love me" — ^he dropped his voice — 
" Fm forgittin' I'm varmint myself ! " 

Flamenca half-turned on her perch behind Dahlia, 
and looked at the American, her hand pressed on the 
crupper as she leaned towards him. " What for you 
talk, Jeruel ? " she pouted. " You a Rom ; Krallis is 
Krallis. When Krallis say send off your black-a- 
man, you shall him send off. If not, you one false 
Rom, and Flamenca nevare come under your tent ! " 

"It's right eneugh, Chilcutt, you know — ^it's the 
black face we'll be minded by," Matt concurred. 
" Jarvey's main sure to ask if anybody's seen a black 
man. It stands to reason, don't it? Can't you see 
it does?" The yeoman's tone grew irritated. "Be- 
sides, the poor bei^r's as tired as tired, trapesing 
along like a dog, and no horse for him. You don't 
want him along with you for owt, do you ? " 

" Why, no — got no use for the boy half the time," 
the American agreed. " On'y brung him to cut a 
shine. On'y I don' wanter loose the guineas, ye see. 
It's the dem Ab'litionists I'm thinkin' on, not them 
runners. Bone an' Jarvey ain't arter us, not they — 
ha'n't got no dogs. . . . But I guess I'll fix it up, if 
it's Flamenker as wants me to," he went on. " Here, 
Temicus!" 

" Yas, Marse Chilcutt" 
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" Here's a dollar for ye, boy." 

The negro's lips parted in a grin. 

''Just ye take keer o' thet keerful, an' no blame 
wastin' it on no hired gals, ye critter. Jest mosey off 
back to ole Brazen Sarpint's an' lie low. Under- 
stan' ? " 

" Yas, Marse Chilcutt." 

" If ye happens to spot them redbellies comin', jest 
clip over a hedge an' hide. Understan' } " 

" Yas, Marse Chilcutt" 

" If any o' them Ab'litionists talks to ye, jest teH 
'em ye don' wanter be freed ; say ye likes it ! " 

" Yas, Marse Chilcutt" 

Marse Chilcutt still hesitated, however. "If Bone 
spots his black hide accidently it'll jest put 'em on the 
trail 'Tain't safe, I tell ye — I don' know whatter 
do." 

" They'll find us anyhow, this gait What's it 
matter. We've got pistols^" Matt said grimly. 

" Lordy-massy, Marse 'Cargil, no fightin' " — and 
the negro hurried away. 

With a groan the American let his property depart 
"Thet's a hunderd British guineas gone slick," he 
mourned, as he watched the green-and-yellow livery 
lessening down the road 

The fugitives had come to a pause at a spot where 
a spinney of firs cast on the northward road from 
Okewell the shadows of afternoon. More than three 
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hours earlier, Flamenca, the American, and the negro 
had come riding across the water-meadows to the 
derelict silk-mill, apparently unpursued. Bosswel 
Leeke had seen them coming. ** Up, quick with yer, 
Krallis." He hoisted Aldo Lee to the saddle of the 
big gelding and mounted behind him to support him 
there. The negro had jumped from his roadster to 
make room for Dahlia and Flamenca, on saddle and 
saddle-bags, for the juva had shyly refused to ride 
pillion with the man from Delaware. Matt's mare 
whinnied with pleasure as she felt her master's hand 
on her quarter again, and frettingly she took the lead. 
The American came second, alone on his own trotter ; 
the men with the price on their heads rode last, the 
negro footing it behind. 

Unseen, they had left the mill and the little town of 
Okewell behind them, crossing to the other road by a 
ford and a lane. But they could not avoid the glance 
of the wayfarers met on the road, or the stare of 
goodwives from the gates of the scattered cottages 
they passed. They were noticed, they would be re- 
membered, they must be talked of, in every mile of 
their slow flight ; they knew that well, and the dread 
of the runners from Stoniton rode with them, black 
care on the crupper, at each stride. They went but 
slowly, they halted again and again. Needs must; 
two of the horses carried double ; the jolt of the saddle 
shook the Krallis, he was torn by gusts of coughing 
almost every furlong they rode — there was blood on 

18 
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the gelding's bay mane. The sun poured, pitiless, 
upon them; rain seemed to have departed for ever 
from the sky. Haste was impracticable, no matter 
how dire the need. 

• •••••• 

" Close on three good hours and we hadn't even 
covered a dozen mile or so/' old Matthew Scargil told, 
with a headshake. " I knew main well it were hope- 
less, that gait If the runners should cut across west- 
ward, from Shope or Stoniton, we'd be spotted, sure 
eneugh ; and they'd catch us up fra' Okewell even if 
the/d gone round. Most likely the/d gone round 
and 'ud be coming along behind, smart Anyhow, 
I knew we'd ne'er reach Lossop uncaught, say nowt 
o' Kirk Yetholm — ^but what was a man to do ? The 
poor sick wretch couldn't go no faster; and stick 
all of a lump together they would, like Rommanies 
always do. We'd ought to ha' separated, so as to 
choil the runners and stop 'em o£F; but every time I 
begged we should split, the forger scowled at me, 
jealous, and Dahlia looked at me as if I was a coward 
and a sneak, by codlings she did ! I tell you, I don*t 
know to this day howe'er I lasted it out ; I was sick 
o' the whole bang-jang ; for two pins I'd have rid oS 
myself and let 'em fare to the devil ; and I would if it 
hadn't been for Dahlia. She'd hooked me again, 
worse than before, the madam; meek as any dog I 
were following her, and she not a kind word to throw 
at me all the dall'd time. 
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" Not as it mattered a deal whether Aldo was caught 
or not, except for the family name. I could tell by 
now as he wasn't long for this world ; he'd ne'er die 
with his boots in the air, I was main sure ; a widow 
Dahlia'd 'ud be, pretty soon, choose either. So far's 
I could tell it didn't matter much what happened ; and 
it was most to be rid o' the sight o' the whole bang- 
jang for a bit as I got 'em at last to ride on, leaving 
Chilcutt and me behind 'em." 

"Ebbene — follow the pateran," was Flamenca's 
farewell as the vanguard rode out of sight round the 
bend. The dust of the hoof-beats settled again, 
the soimd of them died away, and the two men sat 
waiting behind. 

The fir copse at the bend stood open to the road. 

" It's sweltering hot, Chilcutt," Matt said. " May 
as well get the shade while us can." He dropped 
from the saddle, and led his mare into green coolness 
and breathless silence, deep among the trees. " What 
d'ye say to waiting just a hour ? " he asked, with his 
eye on the sunny road. 

"Natur's willin', Squire." Mr. Chilcutt snuggled 
down on a bed of cushion-grass stuck with the fir- 
needles of yester-year, and presently his throat was 
droning in tune with the buzz of insect wings and the 
whisper that fir trees sh-sA to each other on even the 
most windless afternoons. 

Motionless in the drowsy quietude Matt Scargil sat 
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watching, denying himself slumber and even the com- 
fort of tobacco smoke ; he gazed through a gap in the 
trees out upon a patch of sun-smitten road. The 
dry top of the outermost fir cast a dear line of shadow 
there on the dazzling white dust; the point of it 
touched a loose stone. Hidden in his dark covert, the 
yeoman watched that line of shadow stretch and veer ; 
slowly it eastered, almost imperceptibly it lengthened ; 
and meantime no soimd came up the road from Oke- 
well way. 

Happen the runners weren't on the scent, after all ! 
Happen they were still stuck in the lock-up, where 
Culvati Buckle had heard 'em, jawin' in the night, the 
fooilsl He laughed at the thought — the silly 
Methody fooil as thowt himself so mighty diwer! 
Yet none such fooils, happen — ^they'd have found out, 
long eneugh ago, how the nags and the blackamoor 
had gone from the Brazen Serpent. It all depended 
where the runners had made for, when they'd found 
the game wouldn't walk into the snare. Though it 
didn't much matter, after all, come to think of it; 
they might nab Bosswel Leeke and welcome, but 
Aldo would die at the shock of 'em, little fear about 
that! 

It was 'nation hot, even imder the fir trees. Bone 
and Jarvey were getting a warm time of it, one way 
or t'other. The little runner must be losing his fat 
more nor a bit It were extraordinary hot for Darby- 
shire! As he ruminated Matt's eyes closed, opened, 
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closed again ; he nodded and blinked ; he had slept 
badly last night ; time passed unwotted ; the shadow 
eastered and lengthened, unwatched. A double 
drone, phone €Uid antiphone, was heard amidst the fir 
trees. The eyes of the tethered nags themselves were 
closed ; they stood without stamp or whinny. Time 
stole stealthily on. 

• •••••• 

Matt Scarg^l's eyes opened slowly; he stared 
before him in a puzzled way, then recollected, and 
cursed himself for a sluggard. His gaze was on the 
loose stone that lay in the dust of the road. It shone 
in the sun, the shadow had left it by inches. He must 
have been dozing an hour, he reckoned. And what 
was it that awoke him; was it some noise on the 
road.' 

He rose from the cushion-grass, untethered the 
nags, and touched the other sleeper with his foot 
The American was hard to rouse, but presently he 
sat up and blinked at the yeoman. 

" Hour's up," said Matt, " a lot more than up — ^hour 
and half, I'm thinking; we've been asleep, dall it! 
Come along, we'd best be o£F." 

" Right ! " yawned the American ; then he suddenly 
seized the yeoman, and dragged him down to his 
knees. 

"What the name o* patience " 

" SS'A I ye witsnapper ; sh-h I " 

Clink I pad, pad, clink t pad, pad, pad, cUnk I Horses 
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were on the road — they sounded near at hand. 
Breathless, the two men peered and listened. Clink, 
pad, pad, dink I 

Through the arched gap in their green covert they 
could spy the patch of road, still white in the sunshine 
where the shadows did not lie. Then a pufiF of dust 
half-veiled it a moment, and with the dust two horse- 
men crossed the narrow field of visioa They were 
the runners, going at walking-pace — coming up from 
Okewell and bearing north. 

Clink, pad, pad, clink f The sound was fainter 
already. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

TELLS HOW THE SCENT WAS LOST. 

But with the morning cool reflection came. 

— ChronicUs of the Canongate, iv. 

The learn'd reflect on what before they knew. 

— Essay on Criticism^ ii. 

Between two horses, which doth bear him best. 

— King Henry VI., i., x. 

A kind and gentle heart he had 
To comfort firiends and foes. 

— EUgy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 

Unseen, the dogged dog me dogged, 
My every change of course he logged. 

--The DetecHve at Sea. 

This same philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant 
jade on the road. 

^The Oood'Natured Man, i. 

Mind is the great lever of all things ; human thought is the process 
by which human ends are ultimately answered. 

— Address on Laying the Comer-Stone, 

Know you a shoesmith handy to this spot ? 

— The Broken Journey, ii., 2. 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares. 
To eat thy heart through comfortlesse despaires. 

--Mother Hubbard's Tale. 
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XXVII. 

" What the — ^what in snakes ! — ^why the blazes did ye 
let 'em past for ? " The American had roused himself 
from the torpor of surprise. " Why didn't ye stop 'em, 
by gosh! Here — diet's arter 'em, spry" — and angrily 
he made for the saddle. 

But the yeoman was holding him back. " Let be," 
be said. " Let be. We'll just wait a bit, my friend." 

" But they'll ketch Flamenker! " 

" Not they," the yeoman assured him. " Can't you 
tell there's a shoe loose, bad ? " For the clink, pad, 
pad, clink! could still be heard ahead. 

" So they hev ! " the man from Delaware reflected. 
" But what be thet — ^they'll catch her up, rate the/re 
gom. 

" Not they ! " the yeoman insisted. " That shoe's 
going to hinder 'em. Let's see, hour and half — a 
good hour and a half — ^it's g^ing to keep 'em a full 
six mile behind, till it's fastened, and they'll not find a 
blacksmith yet awhile i' these parts. Hour and half s 
start takes a mort of catching-up, Jeruel. And I tell 
you what — ^we'U jog along behind 'em, ready to come 
in on their backs, just when that Methody fellow's 
anything but expecting — don't you see.? It's lucky 
we let 'em past, after all" 
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" Lemme know ! " The American looked at him 
admiringly. " Ye're a tight hand ! " he said. 

The yeoman received the compliment with the 
modest air of conscious worth. " I think you're not 
going to better that plan much," said he. 

'* Wanter know ! '* said Jeruel. " Lie low an' track 
'em, Injun fashion, hey ? Thet's the game, an' Jeruel 
C.'s the man to show you how to play it Up hqsses, 
then ! An' keep 'long the soft side o' the road." 
• ••..■• 

Meantime Mr. Jarvey was shogging disconsolately 
on. " It's all along o' that watchin* an' prayin'," he 
grumbled. " Yer let 'em parst the stone jug ! Darm 
all prayin' Methodies as can't keep a watch, says I." 

" Hold your sinful oaths, Jerry ! You'd a lot better 
get down and walk," the other said. "Ri9if}ang a 
poor beast with his shoe half ofiF, like that, it isn't 
Christian, and you'll give him lock-jor afore long. 
We'll nab 'em yet, if your beast don't lamify, which it 
will if you keeps on riding him like that Why don't 
you get off and pad the hoof a bit ? " 

" Pad the hoof ! Wotjer take me for ? Why don't 
yer gfive yer own pig-eyed, coffin-headed, herrin'- 
g^tted slug of a roarer a rest yerself ? " 

" S'elp me ! " Mr. Jarvey added, his mouth wide with 
surprise, as he saw his partner straightway descend 
from his nag. 

" If you won't waJk, then mount mine^ that's all," 
the tall runner said. " It's not what I Ukes> and it's 
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what you wouldn't do for me. It's being converted 
what makes me do it, Jarvey. A Method/s got to 
mortify the body, and Fm going to mortify my legs 
for a start" 

But Mr. Jarvey was not too surprised to transfer 
himself to the other saddle. '"Ere, now, you just 
lead mine careful,'' he said. " If you wants yer body 
mortifyin', I'm the man to let yer do it" 

And so for nearly an hour the runners went for- 
ward at walking-pace, while, half a mile or so behind, 
the American and the yeoman came on at a walking- 
pace along the winding way unseen. 

At length the sparkling ford of a trout stream 
showed across the runners' road; it ran from 
a transverse left-hand dale, at the foot of moory up- 
lands, and then meandered away on the right It 
was the Aspurt brook, that winds along under the hilly 
edge of the moorland towards the Wye in the shallow 
valley below. 

The runners crossed the ford, Mr. Jarvey heroically 
mortifying his legs in the passage, and emerged on the 
opposite side at the foot of a long, winding hill. The 
hill woimd and mounted to a moorland plateau. 
Slowly they climbed the long rise; it wound with 
them out of sight 

" Up after 'em," called out Matt— Mr. Chilcutt was 
riding a rod or two in advance. All the way from 
the fir copse the American's eye had espied the 
pateran; cross after cross was marked on the dust, 
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drawn small but just perceptible, and at every bend 
in the road a few shreds of grass lay drying in the 
sun. Mr. Chilcutt came to the ford, and sent the 
Norfolk trotter splashing through. Merrylegs 
stopped to drink mid-stream; and, coming up the 
long winds of the hill to the moorland, the yeoman 
found the American sitting disconsolate at the top. 

A vast stretch of rolling, heathery landscape lay in 
view — ^it was marked by the sinuous white riband of 
the ancient high-road to Lossop. Hardly a farmstead 
was in sight ; the chimney-smoke of a hamlet, hidden 
in an elbow of the moor a couple of miles to the left, 
was almost the one sign of habitation. League on 
league the road stretched clear before them, no tree 
nor hedge to break the view, and a mile or so ahead 
the runners could be seen shufiling along. But, 
search the long, white band of road as keenly as 
anxious eyesight might again and again, from the hill 
to the horizon no glimpse of Dahlia and the Rom- 
manies was to be caught Reckoning by time and 
their rate of progress they should have been seen 
from the hill-top, far ahead — a huddled party of four, 
shogging along on weary horses, they could not have 
been missed by eyes as strong and clear as those from 
Whinyat and the State of Delaware; the fugitives 
could not have passed below the horizon in the time. 
And yet no trace of them lay in view. 

"Wilted, by gosh! Pltmi gone! Moseyed off! 
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About beats Jeruel C, this do. We'd oughter spot 
*em, Squire, hedn't we ? " 

"Push on, man!" the yeoman said. "They're 
somewhere along there." 

" But there's no blame pateran ! I've watched out 
all up thet everlastin' hill, an' nary a cross. The/m 
gone, Squire, an' they hevn't blazed the track." 

" Dam it all ! " said the testy yeoman. " Who says 
there's no pateran ? " 

"It's a fixed fact, Squire — yt look else. Gimme 
thet pateran or gimme death — ^but ye can't! " 

The yeoman made no answer ; he was watching the 
doings of the runners. They had stopped to speak 
to a wayfarer met on the road. 

" They're asking whoever it is whether he's seen us 
along there," the yeoman conjectured. *' He's saying 
he hasn't, and Jarvey's darming about it, I expect 
Now they're turning ofiF," for the runners were taking 
a leftward by-road, that led towards the hidden ham- 
let "After a shoesmith, I doubt That'll take 'em 
an hour, happen, say nothing of a drink at the inn. 
Now's our chance — now's our chance to get past 
without being seen." 

"What's the good goin' on?" said the American. 
" There's no pateran to foller." 

The yeoman looked glumly at his companion. 
" D'ye mean to say you are'nt going on } " 

" Wai no — I won't ! " Mr. Chilcutt was firm on 
the point " What I wants to know is, whose f un'ral 
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this is ? Who's on this yere trail ? Is it Jeruel C, as 
hev been on trails with Injuns frequent, or is it the 
Squire, as never see a trail afore in all his homed 
days ? " 

The yeoman laughed. " Well, happen you're right," 
he said. " What do you want us to do ? " 

" Scout back a bit, till we finds the pateran." 

Matt Scarg^l took a guinea from his purse. '' Tails 
we goo on, heads we goo back," he said, and he spim 
the coin in the air. 

*' Heads it is," the American triumphed, as he bent 
above the effigy of King George. " Heads it is," the 
yeoman grudgingly allowed. 

" My guinea, Squire." 

" Not it ! " said Matt, dismounting promptly, and 
pocketing the coin. '* You didn't put a guinea again 
it, my friend Now well try back, though dall me 
if I see the good." 

Down the hill and back to the ford they rode, but 
found no pateran. 

" Gimme dogs," the American grumbled, as his 
horse stood drinking mid-stream. 

" You said I couldn't follow a trail, didn't you ? " the 
yeoman cried from the other side of the water. 
" Here's the marks, sure eneugh." Scratched on the 
short, dry turf of the leftward side of the road from 
Okewell, just before the ford was reached, he had 
lighted on a ragged cross — the stem of it pointed 
leftward, up the little transverse dale. ''Now, what 
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the name o' patience took the gaumerils up there for ? 
It's pudding-bag street, I doubt," he grumbled. 

The American came splashing through the ford to 
verify the pateran. "That's the blaze, by gum! — 
we've hit it, what'd I tell ye ? " 

But the yeoman was riding up the Httle dale, along 
the right bank of the trout stream. " Here's another," 
he cned. 

"Wheer.^" The American had dismounted, and, 
with his arm through the bridle, was searching the sod 
of the little dale. 

" Why, here." The yeoman knek beside the scratch 
of a cross on a crescent of limy dry mud that edged 
a curve of the brook. 

" By gosh, we're on it ! " Mr. Chilcutt chuckled ; 
" guess ye're powerful glad as thet guinea wuz heads, 
arter all" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TELLS HOW THEY CAME TO THE LAZAR'S CRYPT. 

Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still fie, foh and fum. 

— King Liar, iii., 4. 

Everything about this farmhouse was formerly the scene of plain 
manners and plentiAil living. Oak clothes-chests, oak bedsteads, oak 
chests of drawers and oak tables to eat on, long, strong, and well 
supplied with joint stools. Some of the things were many hundreds 
of years old. 

— Rural Rides, 

The raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak t) 
Bodes me no good. 

—The Farmer's Wife and the Raven. 

What is bred in the bone will never come out of the flesh. 

—The Two Fishermen ofPilpay. 

There is such a choice of difficulties that I am myself at a loss 
how to determine. 

— Despatch to Pitt, 1759. 

That darksome cave they enter, where they find 

That ruined man low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

— The Faerie Queene, ix., 35. 

The gallows does well ; but to whom does it well ? It does well 
to those that do ill. 

— Hamlet, v., z. 
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XXVIII. 

When entered from the Okewell road the dale of 
Aspurt was a place of green meadows, cooled and lit 
by shimmering, singing water. With shallow and 
swirl and eddy the brook came windingly down; in 
the lower reach it steadied and glided leisurely, 
broadening and deepening; and there the shadows 
of trout innumerable fell from their poised, plump 
bodies upon the sunned, gritty bottom of the stream. 
It was a lonesome little dale, though among the rushes 
and over the shrubby fringes of the water a thousand 
swooping dragon-flies clashed gauzy wings and 
flashed their opadescent mail, and from the flowers 
the gossiping wild bees took their tribute ; but these 
and the fish were the only inhabitants to be seen. 
On the left hand the sward sweUed protuberant, with 
doubled curves from a gentle cleft into demi-globes 
like the breasts of a dryad recumbent; on the right 
hand, northward, the stream was flanked and bent to 
its course by a wooded Edge that rose to the moory 
plateau above. For nearly two miles upward the dale 
of Aspurt was a region of calm, inviting retreat ; there- 
after it narrowed, hardened, shelved, changed into 
stony wilderness, and rang discordant with the shriek 
of preying birds. 
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A cart-track, half-efifaced, ascended with the bend 
of the stream from the highway; it went north- 
westerly by a long sweep, that failed, however, to shut 
the turnpike road from view; it led past broken 
boundary walls and fields untended to what had once 
been a farmstead, the house of rustic independence, 
a yeoman's home. But the place was silent and de- 
serted; the last scion of a decaying order had been 
bought out of the small estate. Solid and massive, 
the walls of antique masonry still stood, though 
J. Brandred, 1562, was graven on the lintel of 
the doorway. But the thatch had fallen from the 
gapped rafters, the beams had yielded, snapdragon 
flowered on the wall-plates, a pear-crab was rooted 
in the house-place, grass flourished on the earthen 
floors. The dark, unwindowed barn beside the stead- 
ing still kept its shingle-stone roofing, however, and 
the stamp of horses sounded within. The yeoman 
peered inside; the bay gelding turned ear and eye, 
and the roadster lifted its nose from a heap of grass 
to snufile welcome to the trotter. 

" Here's the cattle. They're i' this dale, sure 
eneugh," the yeoman said " Best put otir nags in, 
too, Jeruel ? " 

"They're i' this dale, sure eneugh," he repeated. 
But where ? Not in the farmstead, not in the bam ; 
not among the sparse trees under the Edge on the 
other side of the water. 

As the two men went on and up, the dale narrowed 

19 
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in on them rapidly; treeless crags on both sides 
hemmed it in, the shelving floor of stone cropped out 
among sparse herbage; the end of pudding-bag 
street was in view. 

Yonder, half a mile ahead, the stem walls of the 
plateau in which the dale was gashed were lifted into 
towers and ramparts of fossiled limestone. " Chilcutt 
Castle, mebbe," the American jested bitterly, with a 
return of yesterday's disappointment " By gum ! " 
he growled, "seems many a fortni't sin' I fun' out 
theer wa*ant no Chilcutt Castle." There was one 
huge mass of rock, of castellate build, that stood in 
the ultimate head of the dale, where the straitness 
swerved into a stony path that climbed round the 
crag's side to the moorland. The brook's right bank 
itself drew there to an end; it ceased in front of a 
bastion which flanked the castle-like crag and hid 
the source of the AspurL Above and beyond there 
was nothing but open moor for leagues, except the 
hamlet that nestled, a couple of miles to the north- 
ward, in a green hollow out of sight 

"They're somewheres hereabout," the yeoman 
said, as he paused, a rod from the bastion. "They 
must be somewheres here. But where } " 

"Playin' 'possum," the American said. He lifted 
his voice. " Hi ! Flamenker ! " The answer was the 
scream of birds and the desolate echo. 

The two men were come to a place of barren 
savagery. Blank skulls and twisted bones of homed 
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sheep lay bleaching under the crags; the tireless 
screech of hawks tore the ear ; above and about the 
rocks a hundred gleds hung on motionless pinions or 
sailed in endless circlings, watching to swoop; in a 
lower note the garrulous chatter of ravens was heard, 
as they fought and cuffed each other on the wing; 
mag, magi the pynots gossiped without cease. 

" Somebody's disturbed these fowl," Matt shouted in 
his comrade's ear. "They're somewheres hereabout, 
I'll wager!" 

« Hi I Flamenker I " 

The cry was hardly audible, so loud was the winged 
uproar ; the air from the windy moor was filled with 
the beaky clamour. A gled swooped screeching 
down, and only a swift slash with the whipstock 
baffled it from the American's eyes. 

" By gosh ! " he cried, " we're a pair ! Injuns'd 
larf at us — ^we've disremembered the pateran again. 
Keep them devils ofiF me while I looks." 

He stooped, and searched the grey-green floor of 
shingle and spare grass in front of the castellate 
crag. Whip in hand the yeoman turned to look down 
the dale ; the ruined farmstead and even the ttirnpike 
road were still in sight 

" Got it ! " the American signalled " Here's a cross 
in the stone, and here's another, by gum ! " The 
pateran led them to the foot of the bastion and around 
its northward flank; between the bastion and the 
tower it seemed to guard they came upon the low, 
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round, natmal arch, serrated like a shark's-tooth 
moulding, from which the Aspurt flowed 

"The/re in there, happen," Matt shouted in his 
companion's ear. "The/ve driven these howling 
brutes of birds out, belike. Tm going in." 

He stepped into the water that swirled shin deep 
through the width of the archway, and, stooping, 
entered the gloomy cleft " Dahlia ! " he shouted, and 
heard for answer the clanging echoes of his voice and 
the grim laugh of Bosswel Leeke. 

• ••••.• 

Matt found himself within a lofty cavern, the outer- 
most of a chain of caves that were threaded upon the 
subterranean stream. '* Dahlia!*' he called again, 
advancing as he spoke, and his call reverberated 
almost musically among the petrifications of the oypt 

A twilight gleam fell from a window-like fissure in 
the wall of crag; it lit the dark rush of the Aspurt, 
it revealed the fugitives huddled at the foot of a pillar 
of wet rock. The pillar was rugous, huge, branchy — 
it seemed a massy tree-trunk turned to stone to uphold 
the dripping roof. 

They had come to the Lazar's Crypt — in ancient 
days the den of lepers excommunicate. Leprous yet, 
with a greasy fungous whiteness, appeared the knobby 
growths of stalagmitic pillars and drooping stalactites. 
The air was cold and damp, wet and chill with a deadly 
perspiration that clammily oozed and dripped with 
rhythmic spatter from the groinings of the streaming 
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vault. A grey light dwelt there; just such a grisly 
glimmer as may suffuse the chamber of an ancient 
tomb; the fugitives seemed the untimely occupants 
of a sepulchre, not yet quite dead. 

To the cr}^ they had come as a last shelter for 
Aldo Lee. It had seemed hopeless to ride on. All 
the way from the fir copse to the Aspurt ford the 
implacable cough had racked him; he was peevish, 
feverish, faint "Damyer! don't I tdl yer I can't 
hold him up no longer ! " Bosswel Leeke had snarled. 
It was useless riding on ; no village, no cottage even, 
had come in sight ; there was no chance of claiming 
an apothecary's aid. Rest, rest was the one feasible 
remedy; he had survived because of rest before. 
" Let me lie down," he had panted. " Get me a long 
sleep — I'll be better in the morning. Rest ! rest ! " 
So they had turned aside at the ford. 

The Flash Budger guided them to their hiding* 
place. " They'll never find us there," he said rejoic- 
ingly. His words had a double reference. He had 
meant the yeoman to miss them; it was Flamenca 
who scratched the pateran up the dale, not he. 
For a while the Krallis had rested in the shed at the 
deserted farmstead, but a glimpse of the runners pass- 
ing on the road below had scared them to a covert 
less obvious. To the Lazar's Crypt at the springs of 
the Aspurt, high up at the lonesome head of the little 
dale, they had come. There under the dim, bowed 
vault of dripping rock, at the base of the bossy pillar, 
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the Krallis lay; his bed the saddle-bags, his pillow 
Dahlia's lap, his shelter from the drip, her cloak. 
Momently he turned his head from side to side for 
ease and air. Flamenca knelt beside him, too 
anguished to word her grief. Upon a saddle-shaped 
petrification near sat Bosswel Leeke — ^impassive, 
silent, puffing at his pipe, "dryin' the air a bit," he 
said. Behind them, in the inner caves, the drip of 
limy water into the brook sounded like the last 
spottings of a thunder-shower prolonged. 

" Good God ! " Matt Scargil cried, " the poor chap 
can't stand this! Get a fire, quick — She'll catch his 
certain death else. What're you thinking of! " 

"Hush, hush!" wept DahUa Lee. "I know, I 
know ! " 

She knew the risk; but where else to go.^ 
Outside, the terrors of arrest, the jail, the scaffold; 
within, the cold, wet shadow of Death's folding wing. 



THE SUNDAY PART OF THE STORY. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

TELLS OF A DOUBLE DEPARTURE. 

Eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark 
house and the long sleep. 

— On Mit/ord's History of Greece, 

Thou hast been called, O Sleep 1 the friend of care : 
But 'tis the happy that have called thee so. 

— The Curse ofKekama^ xv., 11. 

Hi ! why dost thou shiver and shake, Gaffer Grey ? 
And why does thy nose look so blue ? 

— Gaffer Grey, 

There is no hate lost between us. 

—The Witch, iv., 3. 

See, when thou settest out upon thy steed, 
That thou of backward turning hath no need. 
For ills are stored within Malechance's urn 
For them that start and then do rearward turn. 

--The Proud PiloU 

I was now a coward, on instinct 

— King Henry IV,, L, ii., 4. 

The field hath eyen, and the wood hath ears. 

—The KnighU's TaU. 

O eloquent, just, and mightie Death 1 whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded. 

— Historie of the World, v., i. 

And how his audit stands^ who knows, save Heaven ? 

— Hamlet, \,, 5. 
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XXIX. 

Sunday morning was come. All night the fugitives 
had lodged in the crypt, secure from the runners, if 
wretched ; all night a fire had fumed and spluttered, 
puffing a choky reek against the streaming vault; 
all night, with heave and gasp and rattle the Krallis 
had murdered sleep; all night Bosswel Leeke had 
lain in a comer, tossing, gambling, cursing, and ris- 
ing once to wrangle over the sharing of a makeshift 
meal ; all night the other four had watched beside the 
Krallis, Matt Scargil tutoring himself to be kind In 
the early morning the cough had relented, the 
weakened frame had sunk into a doze. Silence had 
possessed the crypt a while ; the fire died down, the 
wing of slumber brooded 

And now the dun stream of Aspurt, flowing from 
caverns unexplored, took on a silver lining as it neared 
the outlet; a gleam of whitish light fell from the 
window-cleft above ; dawn broadened ; the scream and 
chatter of hawk and raven began. Cautiously the 
Flash Budger stirred in his comer ; stealthily he rose 
to a sitting posture, and cunningly he peered around. 
There lay the Krallis, with hollowed, wheezing chest, 
sunk cheek and fluttering lids, asleep, horribly 
asleep with half-open, staring, sightless eyes. Above 
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his head, that lay within her clasp, the ruddy locks 
of Dahlia hung, as she dozed in her vigil. Flamenca 
crouched at her feet, her hair drawn dose across her 
breast for coverlet The yeoman and the American 
snored beside each other, head prone on bended arm. 

Cautiously to his feet rose the Flash Budger. He 
eyed the other sleepers with contempt, but his gaze 
dwelt warmly on the rich contour of the sick man's 
pillow. " The fools ! " he thought ; " an' her's the 
biggest of 'em! Stickin' to a mullo like that, when 
she might tent along of a fine, well man like me ! I'd 
have chucked the Krallis long afore now, if I hadn't 
thought she 'might have. But it's no go, dam' her! 
an' I'm off!" 

His last hope of seeming Dahlia's beauty for him- 
self had passed away when he heard Matt's voice re- 
echoing in the crypt the evening before. He had 
played a deep game clumsily ; he was too much of a 
coward to have played it boldly — ^to have seized his 
prize and carried her away at some apt moment in 
the flight from London. And now his aim was to 
desert the other hunted one while he could. Avoid- 
ing the noise of a splash, he stepped into the water, 
stooped to the outlet, and was gone. The sleepers 
had hardly stirred. 

Down at the steading the Budger clapped the flank 
of his gelding lovingly. " Over, old lad ! " he said, 
and the bay horse nuzzled and neighed. " Good old 
lad, we'll leave the silly fools to fend for 'emselves, 
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rot 'em! " He took the pistol-cases from the negro's 
saddle and strapped them on his own pommel Then 
he led his horse outside, mounted, and descended the 
dale. The bam lay fifty yards behind him when he 
stopped, with a curse on his own forgetfulness. 
" Stash my blood, if I haven't left the dam' bags 
an' the dam' kettle!" 

He turned his horse's head and remounted the dale. 
The wild birds signalled his coming; the glory of 
morning shone upon him ; the opalescent arch of sky, 
burned through in the east by the hot breath of the 
sun, the fresh wind from moory spaces, the cry of the 
tameless winged outlaws, the singing rush of water 
near him, made the blood of the nomad quicken and 
race. He would soon be off, off and away, whither he 
knew not, cared not; off and away, free and alone, 
undangered and unbothered by dam' sick 'uns an' 
silly wimmen-fools— off, off, off! But he might as 
well take his saddle-bags» that held his money and 
his fine clothes, say nothing of the little kettle as well 
— there was plenty of time, it was only eight o'clock, 
by the sun. "Eat a bit, old lad," he said to the 
gelding, as he dropped from the saddle. 

The sleepers hardly stirred as the Budger came 
among them again. He picked up his kettle without 
a clink ; then he stopped for his long leathern wallet 
It lay beneath the sick man's knees, the sick man 
could not but stir, though ever so gentle the pull; 
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he stirred and coughed, then drooped his head again ; 
and cat-footed the Flash Budger stole away. 

On the inner threshold of the ciypt he turned. 
He grinned with hate at the sleeping yeoman, who 
had fought' with him so victoriously and baffled him 
of his desire. The saddle-bag slung on his shoulder, 
the kettle in his left hand, he stood there contem- 
plating revenge. A pistol lay in his breast pocket; 
he drew it out and pointed it ; the aim was at Matt 
Scargil's head. 

But his faint heart failed him — cowardice was 
stronger than hate; the dam' feller had bested him 
in the wrestle, had baulked him of Dahlia, had 
threatened him more than once, no doubt; but — 
the aim might miss, and if it did not miss he might 
swing for it The pistol went back to his pocket 
again ; and yet he could not altogether deny himself 
revenge. 

He stooped to the floor, and rose with his right 
hand grasping the American's long-lashed whip. 
** Rot yer t " he snarled, and lifted the whip and struck. 
The crack of the thong roused echoes as the cut de- 
scended — ^not upon the eyes of the yeoman at which 
it was aimed, but on Aldo's thigh. 

Stung with the sudden pain the Krallis moaned, 
stumbled to his feet, and stared. He stared at the 
mouth of the crypto and saw, bhck against the 
glimmer, the form of his companion in perils moving 
away. A sense of forsakenness told him that the 
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Budger was in flight. He struggled after, his hand 
clutched to his throat " Curse you, come back ! " 
he gasped. " Come back, let's go together ! " An 
insolent laugh gave answer; and, shouting hoarsely, 
he staggered after the false Rom. 

Outside the archway, leaning upon the screening 
bastion, the Krallis stood labouring for breath ; speech- 
less, he threatened with uplifted, trembling hand The 
Flash Budger was in the saddle, was leisurely riding 
away; the gelding went at walking-pace, the horse- 
man turned a jeering face backward, and twisted in 
the saddle to grin once more his angering laugh. 
The mouth of Aldo Lee was filled with curses, but 
he could not utter them, a pain was twitching at his 
windpipe, he was wet with clammy sweat, his swollen 
feet, that were plunged in the Aspurt, were burning, 
his scalp was icy cold. 

He lifted his hand again to call supernal curses 
upon his forsaker, and he saw his forsaker's backward- 
staring face change swiftly from sneer to fear; he 
saw it fix, grow yellow, grow almost green with 
sudden dread. The Budger yelled in anguished 
fright, he clapped whip and spur to their work, and 
rushed with reckless gallop down the dale. 

There came the rush and clatter of other hoofs 
upon him, as down from the moor, around the flank 
of the castellate crag, dashed Bone and Jarvey, hot- 
foot in the chase. Their pistols spoke amidst the din 
of birds; again and again their pistols spoke; and 
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the Krallis, unseen, though he knew it not, turned, 
and with a horrible, choked screaming stumbled into 
the hiding of the cave. 

Awakened, Dahlia saw him reeling in, black against 
the glimmer. With a cry she threw herself towards 
him, too late. Tottering, swaying, swerving, he 
came ; he pressed his hands to his chest ; somewhere 
within he felt a cracking, tearing pain ; his lips 
whitened, his cheek grew ashen, he tried to speak, 
he spoke in blood. Like a stone he fell, prone in the 
dark water, that redly ran for a moment outside, under 
the revealing eye of the sun. 

Out past the stooping, shrieking women the two 
men rushed, pistol in hand. Astounded, they beheld 
the flight and chase go whooping down the dale — a 
grisly fox-hunt, the invisible hounds of fate, that had 
nosed the scent for the runners, full in cry. Again 
and again came the thin crack of pistols ; but the pace 
was reckless, the going was uneven, the aim was 
unsure. " He'll best 'em yet, he will, the devil ! " Matt 
cried, as they saw the gypsy gain the high road un- 
touched. Southward he turned, at a reeling gallop, 
and after him pressed the runners, out of view. 

The dale of Aspurt was empty again, the birds 
were strangely silent ; but the crypt was full of lamen- 
tation. The two men entered it, to find it tenanted 
by Death. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TELLS OF THE DOINGS IN THE WOODSEATS. 

God comes to see us without bell. 

—The Over Soul. 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 

— The Excursion, i. 

Therefore have I now prepared for you a godly potation, that you 
may go home again from me, not with mouths, but with souls, re- 
plenished and enfarced with celestial meat. 

— PotaHonfor Lent, i. 

The spiritual fire which is in that man, which, shining through such 
confusions, is nevertheless conviction, is not buyable nor saleable. 

— History of the French Revolution, ii. 

Whereas before he was an enemy and almost a persecutor of Christ, 
he was now an earnest seeker after Him, changing his old manner of 
calumnying into a diligent kind of confessing. 

— Acts and Monuments, 

Four things, my God, I offer Thee, which Thou hast not in Thy 
Treasury : My nothingness, my wants, my sin, and my new life which 
I begin. 

— Mercurio Peruano, i., 305. 

I preached as never sure to preach again. 
And as a dying man to dying men. 

— Love breathing Thanks and Praise, 
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XXX. 

Two hours later Matt Scargil stood on the fringe of 
the great congregation in the Woodseats. 

He had ridden forth to find some priest or parson 
who might consent to accompany him to the crypt 
and say a prayer above the grave tJiey had scooped 
for the dead outlaw there. In secrecy and haste 
they had buried the Krallis where he died, lest the 
runners might return and seize the body. Even the 
survivors were in danger so long as the cave remained 
their abode ; yet it had been fruitless Matt's urging 
Dahlia away — she would not quit the grave, she 
vowed, till a prayer should be said above it by some 
godly man. 

It was past ten o'clock when the yeoman topped the 
hill above the Aspurt ford, and the Simday bells were 
ringing from the hidden hamlet where the runners 
must have passed the night That clear bell-music 
seemed the very voice of the day — the speech of the 
Sabbath calm and the hallowed hush unworldly. But 
the yeoman turned from its summons; he dare not 
enter a church to plead his secret mission with curate 
or incumbent; his mission was unlawful, the burial 
had been illicit, the ciypt was unconsecrate, the parson 
might be magistrate as well, and even the dead body 
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of a felon belonged to the Law. Those knots of 
wayfarers on the road with the yeoman as he went — 
they also were not bound for church ; they were turn- 
ing ofiF to the right hand, they were hymn-singing, 
many of them: — 

Thy arm has safely brought us 
A way no more expected 

Than when Thy sheep 

Passed through the deep^ 
By crystal walls protected. 

Thy glory was our rearguard. 
Thy hand our lives did cover. 

And we, even we. 

Have passed the sea 
And marched triumphant over / 

Thus they sang, to a triumphing time, and " Glory, 
glory, glory ! " a smock-frocked old peasant shouted 
as he went 

" Methodies again ! " thought Matt, with a sneer of 
the lip ; and then, with a flush of annoyance, came the 
remembrance of Lawrence Yewdall and his invitation 
to the Love-feast in the hills. Why, this must be 
the very place itself — ^all these canting, psalm-singing 
folk would be bound to the Woodseats, of course ! 

The yeoman pulled up his horse, and sat struggling 
with his prejudices awhile. Yes, a Methody preachex 
would go with him to the cr)^t, sure eneugh, but then 
— " Nay, there's nowt else for it, by-the-blest ! " he 
muttered at last ; and he turned aside, to follow the 
Methodies to their temple not made with hands. 

20 
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" If Owd Lottery could only catch me at this, he'd 
none let me off a second time, by Jud ! " Matt thought, 
with a touch of mirth. He blamed himself that his 
heart felt lighter than it ought ; joy had risen in him 
even while he helped to scoop the grave. The hoofs 
of Merryl^fs in the night-ride from Whinyat had 
beaten out true; Aldo was dead, dead, dead — and 
Dahlia was free. *' I'll have her home by edge o' 
dark ! " he vowed as he rode into Woodsea4s valley. 

Encaustic with daisy and buttercup was the 
meadow grass that floored the nave and chancel of 
that natural fane ; topaz-hued the stream that wound, 
for font and aspersorium, through the encircled valley. 
Grey hills arotmd were wall and buttress, and hillocks 
rose for pillar and pier; the trees were screens and 
tapestry, the tors the clerestory, and the mass of 
Kinder Scout was the high cathedral tower; for 
vaulted roof and groining the magnificence of the 
firmament hung over all. A rocky mound was the 
pulpit, and upon it Lawrence Yewdall stood, his 
whitening hair blown round his ugly visage, that yet 
was as the face of saint or angel, suffused and subli- 
mated by the radiance of the soul. 

A thousand listeners hung upon his words. From 
Edale, Castleton, Tideswell, Buxton, they had come, 
and some from Glossop, some from Stockport, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, many a moory mile. Pursy shop- 
keepers, puny websters and miners, sturdy farm- 
dwellers, Quakerish women and quiet children, they 
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stood or sat within the crescent of covered waggons 
and spring-carts which had brought them, in lines 
of drab and grey, with here and there the sheen of 
silk and broadcloth and the flash of a golden watch- 
chain. Those Methodies of Peakland and its towny 
borders, gathered to the third of the annual Love- 
feasts that have lasted to this day, how they wept, 
prayed, rejoiced and lamented with their eyes closed, 
and lifted their voices every now and then in the 
stanza of a hymn. A comet-player led the singing ; 
his loud clear blasts pitched the note, started the 
tune, marked the rhythm, lifted the chorus to the 
true tone when the trebles flattened, and swelled 
triimiphant in the lingering refrains. The congre- 
gation shouted, to inflame the preacher and redouble 
their own fervours; with sobs and beseechings they 
called upon the unconverted, the children, and the 
careless who had come to stare or scoff, to flee from 
the Wrath to come. 

" What ! Do ye propose to spend the rest of your 
days as ye have spent the past ? " thundered the voice 
from the mound. " What ? In offending your God ? 
Abusing His mercies? Adding sin to sin, and 
treasuring up wrath against the Day of Wrath ? Can 
ye beg for longer life to spend in deeper sin } Dare 
you pray for it — dare you.^ Come then, put on the 
hardihood of an infernal ghost, and utter the horrid 
prayer : * Thou Author of my being ! Thou righteous 
Judge ! I have spent my years in displeasing Thee — 
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give me still other years to defile! Grant me more 
life to pollute — ^more mercies to abuse — more means 
of grace to neglect or profane ! ' That is the prayer ; 
dare ye — dare ye utter it ? Drop on your knees and 
clasp your hands in that impudent petition if ye can. 
And if ye dare not, why think ye to live on, why hope 
for the three-score years and ten ? Why not this 
instant }aeld your useless breath, and sink through 
this green sod" — ^the evangelist swept his hands 
before him, then dashed them low — ^"down, down, 
down! to the gnashing teeth and the eternal, hissing 
flame!" 

A shudder shook the assembly. " Mercy ! De- 
liverance! The precious Blood! It's working, 
brothers ; the Spirit's working ! Pray ! " they shouted. 
Cry upon cry burst agonisingly from sobbing breasts, 
with influence contagious. The scoffer doubted his 
doubts, the backslider tuxned again, the stripling 
glowed with a strange heart-happiness never felt 
before. Even the staunch Churchman from Whinyat 
felt the power; his throat was constricted with a 
gulp. 

The preacher's eyes swept the faces before him with 
magnetic gaze. Eloquence was his; his voice had 
now the full booming note of the trumpet, anon the 
sweet lingering tone of the vibrated string ; his hands 
went up above his head with the gesture of one who 
held the nerves of the listeners in his fingers, to 
twitch them at his will 
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" Hush ! " he began again. *' Let me tell you of 
my conversion. I am but a lye-bread preacher, and 
homespun, unworthy of my great charge ; but come, 
let me tell you how / found the Lord Often as a lad 
I listened to Mr. Wesley's preachers, but only to 
mimic and scoff. I grew up indifferent, worldly, tm- 
saved. One day I stopped in the street, and heard a 
servant of God address the reviling crowd. ' There 
be two witnesses,' he said, 'two witnesses dead and 
buried in dust, that shall rise up in judgment against 
you at God's assizes.' He held up his Bible. ' Here's 
the two witnesses, the Old Testament and the New — 
don't they lie in dust and neglect on your shelf at 
home ? ' 

"My brethren, they did. As I listened I felt as 
though my guilt was that day revealed to my neigh- 
bours by the voice of God. My Bible was covered 
with dust — I had written my name in the dust with 
my finger, on the binding! I had signed my own 
damnation and death-warrant on the cover of the 
Witnesses! The thought of it threw me into a 
dreadful frame of mind. All the preachings I had 
ever listened to seemed to ring again in my unstuffed 
ears. Home I went, in blackness of soul and terror 
of the Pit A toad was squatting on my path across 
a field, and I wished I had been a toad, to have no soul 
to lose, to suffer no tortured immortality. In the 
middle of that night I sat up in my bed and cried 
aloud : ' Lord, how shall it be with me in hell I ' I 
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could not sleep again, my bed seemed hot with in- 
fernal fires, the stink of sulphur seemed to fill the 
room, I fled outdoors before daybreak, as xfien flee 
from the earthquake ; but I felt no safer out of doors. 
For the heavens wore a tremendous aspect, they were 
all of a smoke, I felt them as burning brass over my 
head; horror appeared in every part of the sky; I 
was covered as if with a black veil I shouted, 'If 
there be a God, God save me, save me ! ' And the 
terror fled. That instant my soul was eased, and I 
cried : ' If all the devils in hell are dancing round me 
now, I fear them not I * " 

He paused, dramatically. "The Cross of Jesus! 
Redemption ! The cleansing blood ! " came in swift, 
jerky, panting ejaculations, pumped from heaving 
breasts. "Sing!" the preacher commanded. "Sing 
on yom: knees! " — and they sang*. — 

Nay, but I yields I yield, 

I can hold out no mor$ ; 
/ sink, by dying love compelled, 

And own Thee conqueror / 

" Ah, that was what / sang, that was what / felt 
But the Devil knows how to make a poultice. My 
horror at myself soon passed away, it was no true 
repentance. I fell into sin again, I mocked at salva- 
tion, I blasphemed the Word of God ! " 

His voice had lowered to a stern, groaning, awe- 
stricken note ; he held his head down, he raised his 
hands above it as if to ward off some impending 
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blow. His listeners shivered and stooped, as if the 
levin-bolt impended on themselves. 

" One night I sat in an ale-house with companions 
only less evil than me. Six of us, bibbers, swearers, 
drabs — yes, brethren, these lips have cursed, this 
earthly tabernacle hath wallowed in sin, like thine — 
and thine — ^and thine!*' Downward he thrashed his 
arms, towards faces that streamed with tears of agony. 
" We swilled, we cursed, we made a jest of religion, 
we mimicked the Methody preachers, we laid a wager 
who could mimic best It came to my turn. I sprang 
upon the table, shouting, ' I shall beat you all at it! ' 
I opened the Bible — ah, there's always a shut Bible 
somewhere in every pot-house — I opened the Book 
and my eyes fell on the words, ' Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish '. I preached from that text 
— ah, how I preached! The words I uttered struck 
fast in my own souL The fiery, cloven tongues de- 
scended on me — ^my hair stood up at the awful de- 
nunciations that were uttered through my lips — it was 
not / who spoke — ^it was the Terror of God! They 
crouched and wept and prayed, those sots and sluts — 
and will not ye? Down on their knees they went — 
yea, down on yours! — and we prayed together in that 
pot-house, drenched with drink and sin ! 

"Brothers, from that night I was a sinner saved, 
bless the Holy Name! Life, is it life ye long for.^ 
I have spent my days since then in preaching the 
salvation I, the chief of sinners, found. / have no 
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fear of death — the flames of hell shall not get hold 
on me / When the call cometh I shall answer, ' Yea, 
Lord, ready ! ' I shall mount transfigured, like the 
eagle I shall 

Clap my glad wings and tontr away. 
And mingle with the hUue of day I 

** Through the gate of pearl in the jasper wall, 
along the street of gold to the steps of the Great 
White Throne, I shall pass singing, singing — and oh, 
my brothers, my sisters — won't ye come along ? " 

"Glory! Shout praises! Hallelujah! The 
Blessed Lamb ! " the strung-up hearers shouted. 
" Sing, brothers ! " the preacher cried, his face aglow, 
"sing the joys of the blest, the glory of the great 
company of the redeemed I " The bugle pealed, and 
with sobs of joy they sang, the preacher loudest : — 

There shall I bathe my weary soul 

In seas of heavenly rest. 
And not one wave of trouble roll 

Across my peaceful breast I 

" And now, brother Sheldon, pray ! " the preacher 
commanded. The congregation fell upon their knees, 
and Lawrence Yewdall descended from the pulpit- 
mound. 

The hand of Matt Scargil pressed his arm. ''A 
word with you, sir," the yeoman said. 

" Kneel, brother — ^pray ! " the preacher urged him, 
moving away. For the voice of prayer was lifted, 
in words untutored but so fervid that they stirred the 
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kneelers to even deeper contrition, or lifted them to 
even higher heights of praise. And while the plead- 
ing voice of brother Sheldon rose, sank, rose again, 
the hand of Lawrence Yewdall fell gently on bowed 
heads, lifted streaming faces, comforted the heaving 
shoulders of strong men sobbing for pardon. "Are 
you saved, brother ? And you, sister i Backslide no 
more! Strive, strive/ ** He suited the word to each, 
as he went from rank to rank. 

Again his arm was touched. With twitching face 
Matt Scargil stood before him. "A word, sir; only 
a word I want you to say a prayer for a poor lass 
in sore grief up yonder." 

The preacher eyed him sternly. " I remember you," 
he said. " I met you on the road. You reviled." 

" I vow to God I'll never do it again 1 " Matt cried. 
" I want you to come with me, there's life and death 
in it, sir — ^you must come, it can't wait, you can ride 
there and back under the hour." 

*' Is it some trick } " the preacher asked. " What do 
you want with me ? " 

"I'll tell you as we ride, sir — ^it's a secret, it's a 
terrible secret, but I'll tell you all about it as we 
go. Come at once, sir — ^you must come, it's life and 
death ! " 

" Is it my Master's business ? " 

" Before God, sir, I believe it is ! " cried the staunch 
Churchman frgm Whinyat; his voice rang out loud 
in a pause of the prayer. 
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The preacher seized the moment and started a new 
strain. " Sing again/' he said ; and he led them, in a 
lilting, almost a rollicking tune: — 

Thsn let your songs abound^ 

And every tear be dry, 
We*re marching through ImmanueVs ground 

To fairer worlds on high. 

Anon the voice of prayer began, in a passionate 
plea for all sick, all dying, all widowed, all troubled, all 
bereaved. 

" It's that, sir," Matt said ; " you must come ! " 
The preacher touched the shaking shoulders of a 
young man kneeling near. "I go on an errand of 
mercy, brother Longden," he whispered. " Exhort in 
my stead till I'm back." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TELLS OF SEPARATIONS AND MEETINGS. 

So we'll go no more a-roving, 
So late into the night. 

— 5o We'll Oo. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord. 

— DeuUroHomy xxix. 29. 

I shall be as secret as the grave. 

— Don Quixote^ ii., 63. 

And I have written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto, 
And putting us to ignorance again. 

— Clean. 

The Athanasian Creed is the most splendid ecclesiastical lyric ever 
poured forth by the genius of man. 

— Endymion, Hi. 

But life is sweet, though all that makes it sweet, 
Lessen like sound of friends' departing feet. 

—To George William Curtis. 

O tell me, friends, while yet ye hear — 
May it not be, some coming year, 
These ancient paths that here divide 
Shall yet again run side by side ? 

— Partings 

I was born an American ; I shall live an American ; I shall die an 
American. 

—Webster's Speech. 
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The blind, old, white dobbin had come to Aspurt dale, 
the pitying prayer in the crypt had been uttered, and 
Lawrence Yewdall was gone, with one more secret con- 
fided to his breast Lx>neliness and silence possessed 
the dale of Aspurt now, as it basked in the stm. 

The sun had sloped an hour from the meridian. 
Miles and leagues away the eye of day looked down 
on the hare-like, twisting flight of Bosswel Leeke, 
and the staunch pursuit by the runners. In the 
Woodseats the sun lit up the old tithe-bam where 
the converted Methodists were gathered at their Love- 
feast of bread and water and praise. North-eastwards 
the sun beheld the silent journeying of Cousin Matt 
and Cousin Dahlia towards Whinyat, by a road where 
the runners could hardly chance to come. 

The stm saw the Rector of Stoniton in his re- 
fugium ; Clerk Quince, the empty service ended, was 
gone from the three-decker to his table in the school- 
bam, his lean meal and his fat lexicon. The Rector 
had pushed aside his tray, and was busy again with 
the quill. " My learned contemporary, Erasmus Dar- 
win, of the county town of this, shire," he was writing, 
"albeit a Materialist and professor of anti-Christian 
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opinion, hath none the less a just knowledge and 
estimate of Dissent In his Philosophical Treatise, at 
page one hundred and eighty-seven of the Edition in 
my possession, I find these adequate Words : ' Many 
theatric preachers among the Methodists successfully 
inculcate the fear of death and of hell, and live luxuri- 
antly on the folly of the hearers whom they halluci- 
nate'. It is true. At this moment their preachings 
and Agaps, such as were the scandal of the primi- 
tive Church, proceed unhindered, not greatly distant 
from the limit of my parish. The clergyman, my 
neighbour, is but a slothful Shepherd of his Pastures ; 
and woe is me that strength and liberty fail me, so 
that I do not withstand these Wolves in the Wood- 
lands, face to face, as I ought." 

Not greatly distant the sun warmed the roof of The 
Brazen Serpent, where Copernicus and the inn-maid 
napped after dinner, their heads on the table, side by 
side. 

• •■•••• 

The sun saw Uncle Abel and Aunt Prudence at 
their meal in the Mill-House. Aunt Prudence sighed, 
moved restless, ate but little. 

" Matt wa'ant at church this momin'. Prudence," 
old Uncle Abel said. '* Matt hanna bin near us for 
days an* days — what's come o* th* lad?" 

Aunt Prue's secret trembled on her lips, but she 
kept it back ; she did not breathe the hidden hope that 
strengthened with every hour of her nephew's absence. 
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"He's niwer bin th' same lad sin'/' was all she 
dared to hint 

• •••••• 

The sun looked down on the dale of Aspurt again, 
and saw a waft of smoke float out from the crypt 
through the cleft in the rocky wall. The gleds and 
ravens, perched in the shadeless crevices, silent 
in the heat of afternoon, rose to the wing, cough- 
ing and swearing at the pungent fume. A fire had 
beg^ to bum upon the gprave, a fire of dry heather, 
.brown grass-bents, drift-sticks from the brookside, 
ancient nests, and fragments of thatch from the 
farmstead. Flamenca had built a pyre in Rommany 
fashion, and under protest Mr. Chilcutt had lent his 
aid. 

Sullenly the juva had crouched in the cavern, with- 
out word or even sob, for hours after the first wild 
outburst of shrieking woe. She had given no hand 
to the burial, had spumed Matt's rough consolation, 
rejected the Methody's blessing, had even refused 
Dahlia's farewell kiss when at last the yeoman per- 
suaded his cousin to depart " Dam' gorgios ! " Fla- 
menca had muttered as she screened her face from 
Dahlia's kiss with her hair. 

" Come to Kennel Farm, Jeruel," Matt urged, as he 
held the American's hand in a long grip. 

" Gotter look arter Flamenker, Squire." 

" Come to Kennel Farm, and bring the lass as 
well— come and settle down at Whinyat, why not — 
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why not there as well as anywhere else, friend — ^wby 
not ? " 

" Guess Tm off back to 'Meriky, Squire/' the man 
from Delaware said, with a tremor in his voice. " Vd 
like to, Squire. I'd come an' welcome — for a spell — 
for I've cottoned to you consid'able of a lot On'y I've 
gotter look arter my gal, as has kinder took a dislike 
to ye, suddint" 

" But I'll never forget ye. Squire, an' ye'll not dis- 
remember Jeruel C," he added. He had gone down 
to the steading and had helped Dahlia to mount 
pillion on the mare. "Good-bye, marm," he said. 
" I'll remember yer putty face many's the year. The 
Squire's a good man, he'll look arter ye ; jest ye trust 
the Squire. The Lord bless both on ye, as thet 
Methody said — ^he wa'ant no slouch, thet Methody. 
Good-bye— don't ye weep, marm; good-bye. Squire, 
good-bye! " 

• •••••• 

" It cut me up sore to leave him, I can tell you ;" 
the old yeoman's face twitched as he told ''And 
I've ne'er seen Jeruel since, though I've writ him 
oftens. I'm thinking I didn't speak all I'd ought to, 
when we parted — it's hard, tha' knows for a man to 
talk out his heart. But Dahlia kissed him — and A/d 
know, A^d know ! " 

The man from Delaware stood watching their 
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going with blurred eyes. " I swan ! " he muttered 
" I kinder cottoned to the Squire." 

He saw them descend the dale, pass the ford, and 
breast the hill out of sight Then he turned and made 
his way to the crypt* " Guess thet slouch of a Leeke's 
got away slick," he muttered. ..." An' I'll never sec 
the Squire no more." 

He found Flamenca standing near the bastion, 
awaiting his return. " Ouf ! " she cried " Dam' 
nasty gorgios gone ? " 

" Stiddy, my gal — ^stiddy, my putty filly. Squire's 
a squar* man." 

" Na, na ! " she stormed. *' Nevare the good luck 
come when a Rom marry a gorgie. Aldo mio, Aldo 
poverino! — kvick, kvick, we the last fire to him shall 
make." And solemnly, ceremoniously, they had lit 
for the dead his last gypsy fire. The manes of Bel, 
Baal, Moloch, Agni, the god of Persian altars, and the 
far-off deities of Hindu realms from which the first 
gypsies wandered forth, were appeased in the flame 
and fume that rose from the grave of the Krallis, 
in a Derbyshire cave a century ago. 

The crackle echoed in the crypt, the flame licked 
up, the reflections gemmed the dark water, the smoke 
reeked stiflingly. "Art thou warm, Aldo, Aldo 
poverino ? " the juva sobbed, casting herself prone, and 
putting her lips to the floor of the cave, and calling 
down to the dead 

"Flamenca cannot kill the leetle gry, to bury it 
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with thee, Aldo mio. The leetle gry, it is far away oflf 
at the tan. Flamenca cannot the tent bum on thy 
fire ; the tent and the mattress, it is far away off at 
the tan. But Flamenca, she shaU to thee sing, she 
shall to thee dance, poverino. * I drop my tears to 
thee, Aldo mio ! '* and swiftly, with snatch of song and 
hysteric laughter, she danced around the fire. 

LaUf lau, Smalilou, 
SmaUlaUt lou^Um! 

She tore the snood from her hair, she dropped it 
on the pyre, she cast her bracelets and rings, a sacri- 
fice, into the red core. Madly she danced, with leaps 
across and through the licking flames. *' It's all dum 
foolishness, Flamenker ! " the American cried, but 
by-and-bye the leaping, dervish-like fury took him 
also, and the newest gypsy moved in the Rommany 
funeral dance. He caught her as at last she fell ex- 
hausted, and he crushed out the sparks from her 
scorched kirtle with his hands. 

They fed the fire before they left it, and long after 
the Krallis was alone with the shadows and hauntings 
of the Lazar's Crypt, the waft of dark smoke emerged 
and floated, a crape flag of burial 

The sun had declined through the sky, it was 
clutching at the moory hills again, its last light red- 
dened the tents in the Pest-Hole. Coob Chilcutt 
curved his hand before his eyes as he gazed towards 
the western gate. Black against the red glare he 

21 
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saw two riders coming, their g^aunt shadows pointing 
the way. 

"It's you, Jeniel," he said calmly. "It's you, my 
pretty chL Ah, he's dead — ^I knowed it well, minute 
I see'd yer oomin'. Well all ha' to come to it, some 
day, dablo ! Did yer light his fire ? '* 

" My deary, my pretty chi," he went on, soothingly, 
for Flamenca had thrown herself into his arms. " My 
pretty chi ! Yer corned back to the old tan, did yer, 
deary.? Ah, Jeruel, yer comed back to the Chilcutt 
tan ? " 

" But we'm off agin, putty soon," the American said. 
"Jest gotter git my prop'ty off olc Brazen Sarpint, 
fust thing to-morrer, an' see Ole Lottery 'bout the 
cere-mony, slick. Flamenker's gwine to marry me, 
Coob. Thet ye, Culvati? Wal, we got the bosses 
all right, ye see. I'll be wantin* another for Fla- 
menker, now." 



THE AFTERLUDE OF THE STORY. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TELLS OF WHAT CAME LATER. 

If we do well here, we shall do well there ; 
I can tell you no more if I preach a whole year. 

—Thi Bcanirus ofjfokn Edwin, 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Speech upon the Right of BUction. 

So comes a reckoning when the banquet's o'er, 
The dreadful reckoning, and he laughs no more. 

-^Thi Whai-d'ye'CalUit, ii., 9. 

He has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

— r*# WhistU. 

I waited for the message, and the message came to me, 
From the friend who left me years ago, to cross the western sea. 

— TA# Post-bag, 

A widow won. 
With brisk attempt and putting-on. 

— Hndibras, i., i. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

— Lines added to Ooldsmith*s Traveller, 

If so be that the tale were worth the telling, then the tale were 
worth the ending, or I mistake me ; and it were befitting that the end- 
ing of the tale were worthy of what the beginning and the middle 
wert, 

— Kronos, vi., 3. 
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So ended the three days' adventure of Matt Scargil ; 
but the sequel may be told. 

One afternoon, three autumns later, the yeoman of 
Kennel Farm was riding Merrylegs home from Shef- 
field horse-market; his stablemen, with the saddles 
and halters, were to make the journey by carrier's 
cart Matt had sold his young horses well, every one 
of them, and had paid a thick roll of notes into the 
Change Alley Bank. It was a Saturday afternoon, 
and the Ecclesall road out of Sheffield was thronged 
with grinders and table-knife-blade forgers bent on 
fishing in Endcliffe dams or a poaching stroll on the 
moors. A knot of these cutlers had gathered near 
Hunter's Bar, around an outdoor preacher. Matt 
Scargil stopped to listen, and in an instant knew that 
the evangelist was Mr. Bone. 

" I'm afraid you're a lot of miserable sinners," Mr. 
Bone was remarking. " The time when I was a Bow 
Street runner, I might have had law-business with a 
good few of you, if the truth was known. But it don't 
matter to me now what you might have done; I'm 
not going to inquirify, neither, if so be as youll only 
repent and make a fresh start. Be sure your sin'U 
find you out, if you don't, in the long run. You might 
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escape for a goodish bit, but never for ever. Why, 
there was a gypsy chap, as me and my old partner, 
Jarvey, was after over yonder, Stoniton way, this time 
two years. We'd hunted that gypsy chap for a fort- 
ni't, first to last, and we lost him after all, and, of 
course, we lost the Reward, and I give up the runner 
business soon after that, because Td got what you 
poor worms haven't — I'd got religion. Well, I read 
in the paper t'other day as how the Flash Budger — 
perhaps you've heard the name — as how the Flash 
Budger had got nabbed after all It was my old 
partner, Jarvey, nabbed him, Essex way. That 
Budger, he'd escaped us time and again, and a reg'lar 
clever chap he was at getting off. But he's swing- 
ing high and dry for robbing a coach now, down 
Essex way, and every creak of them chains he swings 
in says to worms of sinners such as you, 'Repent, 
repent! Put off the old Adam, seek the strait gate 
and the narrow way, or you'll come to a bad finish at 
last' " 

Matt Scargil did not wait to be recognised ; he rode 
on, by Ecclesall and Ringinglowe, his thoughts back 
at Stoniton, the derelict silk-mill, the dale of Aspurt, 
and the Lazar's Crypt once more. So that was the 
finish of the Budger, was it ? How the fellow must 
be grinning on the gibbet a soundless, ag^^vating 
laugh! Dead, was he — and dead without blabbing, 
happen; well, the secret would never get out now. 
Never a back-word of it had come to Whinyat, never 
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an inkle of the grave in the cave ; the villagers be- 
lieved th' pratty young dame had lost her cliwer mon 
i' furrin parts. Now that the Budger was gibbeted, the 
only folk outside the family that knew were Jeruel, 
Flamenca, and the Methody parson who said the 
prayer. The Methody would never split of it, and 
Jeruel and Flamenca were far away " across the big 
bath ". Oh, there were the other Chilcutts, Coob and 
the gran'-mam, but they'd be silent as the grave itself. 
Good old Jeruel ; Matt had found a letter from him 
waiting at the Sheffield post-office to be sent on to 
Whinyat He re-read it as Merrylegs jogged up hilL 

" Better luck than me," he sighed. " Well, I wish 
'em happy, I do." 

It was hardly evening yet, and the morrow was 
Sunday. ** Time and* eneugh for it," he thought ; the 
impulse had come to him to ride home the long way 
round, across Nine Ladies Moor instead of down the 
gap. Happen there'd be news on the Stone, of Coob 
and the bee-bee, to send to Delaware when he wrote 
his answering letter. He took the longer road 

Purple against the purpling sky the Cromlech rose 
huge and grim before him. Something white and 
black shone near it, and for an instant superstition 
spoke. But only for an instant 

" It's yoUy by Jud ! " he said, as he sprang from the 
mare. ** What're you wanting here, lass } " 

The something white was a muslin gown, clipped 
at the waist by a broad black ribbon ; but. the ribbon 
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in the starched mob-cap was blue. Under the arch 
of the Cromlech sat Dahlia, upon a comer of the 
Rommany Stone. 

The trace of tears was on -her cheek, but he took 
no notice of that " Any signs ? " he said cheerily. 
** Eh, what's this ? " He peered at the marks on the 
Stone. " The gran'-mam's dead, poor old dame, and 
Coob's took ship to Flamenca. That's what I make 
of it, lass, don't you.? I've just got a letter from 
Jeruel. He's making another pile, he says. Good old 
fellow — and — ^what dost ta think, lass.? — ^there's a 
bairn!" 

A pang of mother-nature stirred in Dahlia's envious 
breast 

" So the old dame's gone, and Coob's away to Dela- 
ware, and I've just heard as how the Budger's swing- 
ing, like the brute deserved. Old Lottery's dead, too 
— they seized his body for debt, so folks said at 
market, poor owd gentleman. Ah, there's nobbut 
you and me what knows the nominy left. It'll ne'er 
come out now, lass — ^you've no call to fear. It's all 
dead and buried, it might never have happed at all." 

" But it did. Matt," she murmured 

" Well, I'm going to forget it, lass," he said gently, 
" can't you .? " 

" I'd be rare and glad to forget it," she murmured. 

" Would you, would you .? / don't mind it, my lass 
—I don't mind the thought of it, T>^h\\K— Dahlia t " 
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Under the shadow of the Cromlech her eyes looked 
solemn, yet glad. "What, Matt?" said she. 

" I've kept quiet as long as could be expected, 
haven't I? 1 don't know as I'd speak now, only 
Jenkin Ford's plucking up after you, Tm thinking. 
If s a good two year past, all that I'm 'nation lone- 
some up at the Farm, lass. I'm the last o' the Scar- 
gils, an' it don't seem right to the family. I'd like to 
hear the laugh of a teeny bairn there, some day, lass. 
"Wouldn't you P" 

The pang of mother-nature leapt in her tem- 
pestuous breast again — ^not enviously — ^prophetically, 
now. 

" I've sammed a few hunderd guineas, lass. I'm not 
the silly gonner I was six year ago. Td mek thee a 
true love, dear wench. I'd be a reet-down good hus- 
band. Wilta' have me, lass — ^wilta', arter all i " 

" Oh, Matt, Matt ! " she wept " It's whether you'll 

have me.*' 

.■••••. 

The saddle remained empty, and Merryleg^s walked 
demurely behind, all the way from the Cromlech to the 
Mill-House. Sunset smote the windows of Kennel 
Farm into flashing gold, that seemed the omen of 
bright days in store. Lovers sat on the bridge above 
Darrant as they passed. Aunt Prue was knitting in 
the porch, Uncle Abel smoked beside her. 

" I banked three hunderd and seventy at Shewield, 
uncle," Matt said 

21* 
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" Whatiwcr's the matter wi* thee, lass ? " said Aunt 
Prue. 

• • ■ • • • • • 

Twilight' fell; the warm glow of a lamp shone 
comfortably upon the drawn red curtains of the Mill- 
House windows. Night, with all her stars, hung over 
the wide moorland. Sturdily up stood the Cromlech, 
as it stands even yet, witness to days primeval, 
haunted by wraiths of a past untold And under it, 
shunned, magical, eternal, recipient of secrets ever, 
still crouches the Rommany Stone. 
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